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CHAPTER IX, 

Basth ANNESLEY was just about to enter the 
smoking room of his Club, after dinner, when the 
messenger he had despatched with a few lines to 
Verelst to inquire after the state of his wife, 
brought back a note from Salome, informing him 
that her mother was not only perfectly recovered 
from her seizure, but that she insisted upon their 
keeping their engagement with Madame Branzini. 

Instantly relinquishing an enjoyment to which 
he only resorted when unlikely to find himself 
shortly afterwards in female society, Basil made 
the hest of his way to his lodgings to dress. Ina 
moment, his heart, previously depressed by his 
interview with the caustic Abednego, became light 
as a bird. A whole evening spent in Fsther’s 
slety, no matter where, was at present the 
brightest prospect this world could afford him. 

But for this conciliatory influence, the house to 
which he was about te repair, had little charm for 
Basil, The husband of Madame Branzini was the 
Neapolitan consul, and the persons resorting to his 
“ciety were almost entirely foreigners. For though 
the highest diplomatic class is cordially welcomed 
into the best English soc iety, nothing less easy 

than for foreigners, not included in the pomp of 

tle court, to make their way In @ country which 
prides itself on understanding all languages, and 
tpeaking none but its own. 

Now there is a natural tendency in 


pers ms 
moving exclusively 


in the circles of fashion, to 


depreciate all thoxe with whose faces the ‘y are un- | 


familiar. ‘The 


great world is of such 


| 
limited | 


fxtent, that every one of its component parts is | 


know n to every one, either by acquaintance or 

‘ight ; and the moment a strange face appears in 
the privileged crowd, it is regarded with suspicion. 
At the house of the Neapolitan consul, a// the faces 
Were strange to Basil Annesley. Once or twice, he 


had joined the circle of Madame Branzini, without 
ie there a single person he had ever seen 


‘tore; and among them, not above three or four 
io spoke his language. It is true there was 
much to reconcile him to this strangeness; and a 
an blas’ with the insipidity of the bean monde, 


ight have experienced the greatest relief in con- 
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templating, in place of the pale and faded faces of 


ithe belles of fashion, the fine rich glowing beauty 


of the southern dames, whose frank and courteous 
manners were as yet untrammelled by the con- 
ventional laws of the most formal country in the 
world. 

Italians and Spaniards abounded at the house of 
who had many years officiated at Cadiz 


Two Sicilies : a circumstance 


that explained the dark and sunburnt complexion 


hmen of science, or 


of most of the men whom Basil found assembled in 
his drawing-room ; and to his Londonized 
eves, had very much the air of opera-singers or 
French hairdressers. Though liis German educa- 
tion in some degree liberalized his views on such 
points, a public school and the Gruards had not 
a little inspired him with the prejudice of “a man 
about town,” that every individual differing from 
himself in dress and manner, must be “a tiger!” 
All Madame Branzini’s guests were consequently 
to Basil: though scarcely one of them 
but was distinguished by some talent or accom- 
plishinent, him with a name beyond the 
conferring of Most of them were 
had 
brought letters of introduction to the consul, from 
countries + here their abilities procured them those 
distinctions which England is so tardy in bestow- 
ing upon men of genius. Still, the form of their 
beards and whiskers, the cut of their coats, the 
nature of their salutations, rendered them ridicu- 
lous or disgusting in the eyes of Basil; and he 
had scarcely patience, on entering the circle, to find 
several of these “ foreign fellows” devoting their 
attentions to the beautiful daughters of Verelst. 
For then came the vexatious reflection, that this 
was the natural sphere of Esther ; that, even if 
these olive-hued individuals were the opera singers 
to which he so flightily compared them, they be- 
longed to the same order of society as the girl he 
loved. Yet who could gaze upon that well-turned 
head, those Grecian features, that exquisite form, 
every movement of which was grace, and believe 
them created for any other than the noblest order of 
society ’_No! Such women as the Maitlands were 


not worthy to tie the sandals of Esther Verelst! 
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She was indeed a being of superior nature. 
Peculiar elegance of mind served to animate and 
govern her peculiar elegance of person ; yet in 
spite of her rare endowments, the spirit of the 
gifted girl was as meek and humble, as if she pos- 
sessed no trace of personal distinction, Timid 
almost to a fault, Esther was content to remain 
perpetually in the shade. In her own estimation, 
she was less than nothing, and her chief object in 
life was to occupy the attention of others as little 
as she occupied her own. Never did there exist a 
human being so unselfish ! 

But for the passionate attachment of her sister, 
who gloried in her charms and talents, Esther 
might often have succeeded in causing herself to 
be overlooked, where presumptuous mediocrity was 


crowned with laurels. Salome, however, thought 
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| often tempted to regret the secluded life led hy the 


Verelsts, as dull and dispiriting for the girls, 4, 
now felt that they could not be too much at home 


To be exposed to the assiduities of such society a. 


they met at Madame Branzinis was worse thay 
nothing. “ Such society !”—Why such — What 
did he know about these sirangers 2__Did he un. 
derstand their position—their halits—their lan- 
cuage? No! but he assumed an Englishman’. 
prerogative of disparaging everything and every. 
body not precisely modelled after his natiop, 
pattern. 

While giving vent in the depths of his heart ¢ 


’ 
‘ 
ai 


his unutterable disgusts, Esther, at the entreaty of 


her olive-coloured friend, was about to comply 


/with the request of Madame Branzini, for som, 


for her—felt for her—acted for her,—was vain for | 


her: and insisted on her being heard and seen, 
when Esther had chosen to retire into some obscure 
corner. It was Salome who was at the trouble of 
dressing her, so as toenhance, as far as their limit- 
ed means would allow, the character of her beauty ; 
and as her sister’s good taste restricted the ut- 


most of these efforts to a well-fitting muslin dress, | 


and her fine black hair twisted after the model of | 


some antique bust, the unpretending Esther offered 
no resistance. She was seldom at the trouble of 
looking in the glass, indeed, when the task of her 
affectionate handmaiden was at an end. Beloved 
in her own family, secure in the friendship of one 
whom she believed to be superior to external at- 
tractions, it was indifferent to Aer whether her 
dress were more or less becoming than usual. 

[t was this very absence of pretension, that con- 
stituted the great charm of Esther Verelst. Those 
who are seen to be wholly unoccupied with them- 
selves, are the first to occupy’ the attention of 
others ; for vanity is so universal a weakness, that 
we are better inclined to seek the society of per- 
sons Whose attention appears at our service— 
She was a patient listener, anindulgent companion ; 
and those who at a distance had been struck by 
her beauty or enchanted by the exquisite charm of 
her singing, were still more fascinated, when, on a 
nearer acquaintance, they found that the being 
thus accomplished, thought so little of herself and 
80 much of the feelings of other people. 

Still Basil Annesley, much as he had always 
admired in his gentle Esther this complete self- 
abnegation, considered that she was carrying it too 
far, when he found her at Madame Branzini’s, lis- 
tening deferentially to “a strange looking man,” 
who was talking Italian to her with earnest volu- 
bility. As he stood opposite contemplating them, 
and enduring with ungracious impatience the 
civilities of his host, he could not help feeling 
He felt certain 
that the dingy, bushy-whiskered stranger was 


angry at her greater patience. 


music. As she passed him closely by to assum 
her place at the piano, there was time for q 
momentary greeting. 

* Do not, I entreat you, sing the song of this 
morning!” said Basil, certain of: not being under- 
stood by those around him; to which request, a 
reproachful glance from Esther, implying the im- 
possibility of such sacrilege, was the only reply. 

With all his prejudice against the individuals 
composing Madame Branzini’s coterie, who, be- 


-cause they did not look precisely like the good 


company he was acquainted with, he decided to 
be bad,—Basil was struck by the good-breeding 
with which they disposed themselves to do justice 
to the musician about to exert herself for their 
entertainment. In the world with which he was 
familiar, he had often noticed the involuntary 
air of contempt with which the reluctant auditors 
prepare to disparage what they are about to hear; 


and the readiness with which, by their movements 


} 





redolent of garlic and cigars: and when he smiled | 
at Esther, and Esther smiled in return, Basil could | 


have annihilated the fellow on the spot ! 

Verelst, meanwhile, was seated at picquet with 
an eminent naturalist, his countryman; and An- 
nesley had consequently no means of inquiring the 
name of this “damned foreigner.” He had heen 


j 
{ 


and whisperings, they interrupt the performers. But 
scarcely was the pure, clear, mellifluous voice of 
Kisther Verelst audible in the first bars of that 
beautiful German melody, the ‘ Complaint of 
Thekla,” than a pin might have been heard to 
fallin the assembly. There was perfect good faith 
in their attention. They listened to be gratified 
and to praise ; not to detect errors in order hereafter 

To hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
and by the time the delicate musician had reached 
the concluding line of her song :— 

* Ich hahe qe lebt und qeliv het !” 

every bosom thrilled in delighted unison with the 
well-defined expression of the songstress. 

It was strange that,at that moment, Basil Annes- 
ley felt more inclined to applaud the audience, than 
the performer,—as if for a courtesy offered to him- 
self. He felt almost grateful to them for their 
attention to Esther. From that moment, the a 
sembly assumed new features in his eyes, He 
listened more civilly to the speeches of old Bran- 
zini ; and had the grace to ask the names of two 
or three handsome women present. He even in- 
quired in French, (the language of the house as of 
most foreign houses,) the name of the gentleman 
who had conducted Esther to the instrument. 

“ The Duca di San Catalda,” was the reply. 

“A Chevalier dindustrie, Limake no doubt!” was 
his mental commentary : but on looking round and 
perceiving that the Secretary of Legation, and 
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attaches of the Neapolitan mission were present, it 
was impossible to inier that any person admitted 
to the house of the venerable consul, more especially 
a countryman of his own, should be otherwise than 
respectable. 

He was now growing less thankful for the rap- 
tyre lavished by the party upon Esther's perfor- 
mance. In some respects, Basil had all the way- 
wardness of a spoiled lover. The secluded life of 
the Verelsts secured him from the usual terrors 
and jealousies of attachment. Go whither he 
would, absent himself as he pleased, he was certain 
to find that lovely girl on his return installed in 
her accustomed place, at her customary occupa- 
tions; with the certainty that, since their last 
meeting, her looks, thoughts, or words, had been 
addressed to no individual qualified to excite his 
uneasiness. It induced a pang in his bosom, un- 
felt since the rehearsal-scene of the previous year, 
to find other eyes fixed upon her beauty, and other 
courtesies addressed to her ear ; and, irritated and 
unhappy, one of the handsomest of human faces 
heeame overclouded with ill-humour. 


“Qur friends are now arrived,” observed Madame | 


| buffoonery. 


} 


Branzini, after looking graciously round upon the | 


croups engaged in lively conversation which filled 


her handsome drawing-rooms ; “let us now pro- | 


ceed to draw for king !” 

Accustomed to the formsaccompanying in Christ- 
mas parties this immemorial custom, Basil was sur- 
prised to see no token of the hugefrosted cake, cover- 
ed with bonbons and devices, which usually tends to 
sicken, for the remainder of the month of January, 
the nurseries of well-conditioned English fami- 
lies. Still more was he startled when (the hand. 
some children of the Branzinis having been desired 
tocommence the ceremonial, whereupon they in- 
sisted that the gateau des rois was too heavy to be 
carried round without the aid of their dear Esther 
and Salome) he saw the Verelsts lend their cheerful 
aid to offer in succession to the guests a huge un- 
vatable galette from which every gentleman present 
was to cut a slice. 

As the stranger of the party, the honours were 
offered first to Annesley ; and little Teresa and Cesa- 
ino Branzini set up a ery of triumph, when, on 
xamination of his slice of galette, no bean appeared . 
‘he kingship being decided by the attainment of 
the fortunate lot containing a Sére, or bean, drop- 
ped into the cake in the process of making. 
| In succession, young and old, were subjected to 
‘he trial ; and every new defeat was accompanied 
oy shouts of laughter. In their mirth, however, 
Basil found it impossible to join. He was thorough- 
‘Y out of sorts on perceiving, that while the atten- 
tion of the pretendant was fixed upon the galette 
ie Was cutting, that of the assistants was riveted 
upon the graceful figures of the two dish-bearers, 
rach worthy to afford a model for a sculptor. It 
‘id hot surprise him, so contrary was his mood, 
“en the portion of the Duke of Catalda was pro- 

unced to contain the bean! He had expected 
:—He felt certain that it was a matter of prefer- 
eye connivance ; more especially when the 
“8, his tine face sparkling with joy, presented it 


_othcers of the crown. 
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Universalacclamations followed. Basil Annesley 
found himself required to ofter, among the rest, his 
homage to their majesties ; who, according to cus- 
tom, proceeded to elect their household and grand 
He was more provoked than 
pleased, when, after naming little Teresa and Salo- 
me her ladies in waiting, Cesarino her page, and a 
merry old gentleman named Clary, (the precis 
writer to the French Embassy.) her almoner, 
she selected himself to be her Chera/ier d’ Hon- 
neur ! 

Few among the party but had been proud to be- 
come the knight of Esther! Yet Basil, whose 
heart was swelling with the newly-experienced 
torment of seeing the woman he loved in intimate 
communication with others, would gladly have re- 
jected the distinction. it 
as in their old childish days, in the Neckar-Strasse, 
at Heidelberg! He was grown too much a man 
of the world to enjoy being included in a piece of 
Most of the company doubled, a few 
trebled his vears ; yet Ae was the only person too 
old for the indulgence of joyous sport !—Probably 
because the only Englishman present; the elasticity 
of spirits which disposes foreigners for enjoyment 
at any period of life between the cradle and the 
grave, being singularly deficient, or unfortunately 
extinguished, in our fastidious natures. The dést- 


was no longer with him 


| pere in loco is a pleasure for which time and place 
/are usually wanting in the British empire. 


Esther, so as to elect her his queen for theevening! | 


It was not so with the Verelsts. Completely at 
home in a house where their few intervals of leisure 
had been spent for two years past, (during which 
Salome had officiated as teacher of German to the 
children,) they gave themselves up with their 
little pupils tothe joyous spirit of the hour, Elated 
hy the presence of the object of her affections, from 
whom she had he nh some day “ Separate d. the 
cheeks of Esther glowed with unusual bloom, as 
she assumed her place beside the Duke, in the two 
arm-chairs, with foot-stools, which had been hastily 
covered with India shawls and velvet mantles, in 
regal guise, for the reception of the king and queen. 
Compelled to pledge the healths of the company, 
who drunk to them in return in the exquisite 
lacryma Christi, for which the cellars of the Nea- 
politan cousul were renowned, she assumed courage 
to play with grace and spirit the part allotted to 
her in the pageant. 

‘“ What acharming actress Mademoiselle Verelst 
would make!” whispered the rosy Almoner, old 
Clary, to Annesley, fancying that he was paying 
her a judicious compliment ; and little suspecting 
that her Cheralier d Honneur would gladly have 
stuck him to the heart for the mere allusion. 

Just as he was meditating an answer not (oo 
bitter, he found himself plucked by the sleeve by 
Verelst, whose careworn face had assumed a holi- 
day aspect under the influence of conquest in a 
hard fought game at picquet. 

“A word with you, my dear Mr. Annesley,” 
said the old man, drawing him off into a corner ; 
and so conscious was Basil of the etil spirit by 
which he was at that moment possessed, that he 
almost expected a reproof for his il manners. 

“ Where did you tell me,” inquired the artist, 
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when they were out of hearing of the party, “ that | 
you had found that edition of Hollar :” | 

“I did not find it,” replied Basil, almost re- | 
lieved. “It is my’own. For the credit of our_ 
tas.., Iam proud to say that the book is a family | 
possession.” 

“ Most strange !” murmured the old man. 

“ Why strange?” inquired Basil. “There is 
nothing, I believe, very rare in the volume. I 
hardly ever saw a considerable book-sale that did 


” 


not contain 4 copy. 

‘‘ Perhaps so; but not that copy.” 

“Of course not. It has been in our family 
library these hundred years.” 

“You use the term hundred years in a figurative 
sense,” added Verelst. 

“ As my own age does not amount to a quarter 
of the period, I can scarcely give my personal at- | 
testation,” observed Basil, with a smile. “ But. 
such of my mother’s books as did not belong to 
iny father’s bachelor library, were probably derived 
from that of her father, the late Lord L . 

“Lord L exclaimed the painter, again 
seizing the sleeve of Annesley. ‘“ You do not | 
mean to say that vou are the grandson of that 
man ?” | 

“Perhaps you knew him,” said Basil, evasively. | 
“He was more than once, I fancy, employed in | 
missions at the courts of Germany?” | 

| 
| 








Verelst was silent,—absorbed in reflection. 

** Were vou acquainted with my grandfather ?” 
again demanded Basil, resolved to obtain an answer. 

“T never saw him. Lord L—— was ambassa- 
dor at Vienna at the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. I was then a child.” 

* May I ask in my turn,” inquired Basil, “ what | 
particular interest you attach to the copy of Hol- | 
lar ?” 

* Five minutes ago I would have answered you 
without hesitation,” replied Verelst, in a voice | 
tremulous from agitation. ‘ Now, I must reflect. | 
Inscrutable are the ways of Providence !” faltered 
the artist, after a few minutes’ pause. “That ever. 


I should be indebted for what is dearer to me than | 
my life,—the welfare of my family,—to the grand- | 


son of——But no matter!” said he, checking his 


ejaculation. And Basil was too much struck by | 
the profound emotion of the gray-haired artist, to | 


persist in his inquiries. Luckily, he was at this 
moment summoned to the discharge of his duties, 
as Lord-in-waiting to the Reine dela Fere, to which 
he was compelled to attend for the remainder of 
the night ; and much as Basil Annesley’s jealous 
humour had found to eavil at in the easv and 
cheerful simplicity of Madame Branzini’s party, 
he would gladly have recommenced the evening 
when, after taking leave of the Verelsts at the door 
of their own house, to which he was careful to re- 


convey them, he proceeded to the more pompous 
mansion of Lady Maitland 


The party he found assembled in Arlington | 


Street was about the same, in point of numbers and 
intimacy he had quitted at the consul’s. Nor were 
the Maitlands and their friends less talkative or 
Jess merry ; but it was after a fashion of their own, | 
The conversation of that brilliant coterie consisted 
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in scandal, and its mirth in irony. The chief 
source of their gaiety lay at all times in quizzing 
old Carrington, or some other butt; and as the 
Dowager-colonel did not happen to be present 
when Basil entered, they were enly too happy to 
attack him with railleries more agreeable to them 
than to himself, 

“How dolorous he looks to-night !” cried Johy 
Maitland, extending a finger to the new cohier, 
but without rising from the sofa on which he was 
lolling beside a handsome bold-eyed woman of 4 


certain age. “Iam afraid Nancy, (a nickname given 
to Annesley among the subs, from his beardless 


aspect on joining the regiment,) I am sadly afraid 
you have taken cold !” 

“On the contrary, it is nearly a degree warmer 
at Barlingham than in London,” replied Basil, re. 
ferring this abrupt conjecture to his country ex- 
cursion. 

A vociferous laugh was the sole answer to this 


explanation. 


** None of your put-offs, my fine fellow !” cried 
John Maitland. ‘ Here !—Blencowe,—Blencowe! 
—I tell Annesley that I am afraid he caught cold 


in the rain this morning, and he tries to hum me 
| e . 3: ’ 
by talking about his mother’s thermometer !” 


Captain Blencowe thus apostrophized, stationed 
himself on the scroll of the chaise lanque, in an atti- 
tude little more ceremonious than that of his friend, 

“IT could scarcely suppose my movements of 


| sufficient consequence,” said Basil, somewhat net- 
_tled, “to make you aware that, a few hours after 


my arrival in town, I had enjoyed a wet walk.” 
‘And in such company!” retorted Maitland. 
“arm in arm with an old beggarman under a cot- 
ton umbrella !” 
* Reste a savoir,” cried the lady with the bold 


bright eyes, “ which of the two was affording 


hospitality to the other !” 

“If you have any interest in inquiring,” said 
Basil, aware that to defeat a jester is best achieved 
by meeting him half-way, “the cotton umbrella 
was the property of my companion ; and an envi- 
able property I thought it, in that pelting shower!” 

“He talks as reverentially as if the old gentle- 
man were his grandfather !” cried John Maitland. 

“T did not know that Nancy hada grandfather, 
—ertant, I mean. (I was not going to parody 
the vulgar quiz on Brummell.) Of course I am 
aware, that there was once a Lord L——; and 
surmise, that a Sir Bernard Annesley was not pro 
duced out of a crucible,” said Captain Blencowe, 
watching, from a distance, the impatience with 
which Lucy Maitland awaited Annesley’s release 
from her brother. 

“ The old beggarman who appears to have ex 
cited your curiosity,’ said Basil, with some em 
phasis, “was no relation of mine; but simply 4 
person who obliged me with shelter from the rain. 

“From South Audley to St. James’s Street! 
interrupted Blencowe. 


“From South Audley to St. James’s Street. 
coolly repeated Basil,—and all the more coolly, 
that he was conscious of being in a passion. 

“Tf no relation of yours then, perhaps a relation 
of the pretty Jewess?” persisted Maitland, al» 
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vexed at finding that his jokes were missing their 
mark. ; ; rae 

«“ What pretty Jewess?” persisted Basil. “I 
should think your acquaintance with the Jews 
likely to be quite as extensive as my own.” 
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“] should have been extremely happy to im-— 
prove it with the lovely Esther,” retorted Maitland ; | 


“but vou and Carrington, or rather Carrington 
and you, were beforehand with me.” 

“If you allude to Miss Verelst,’ said Basil, 
eravely, “T have once or twice informed you, 
that she was as much a Jewess as vou a Christian, 
—that is, in name alone. I am astonished, how- 
ever, Maitland, that you should allude thus lightly 
toa lady whom you are anxious to introduce into 
your mother’s house, as the preceptress of your 
sisters.” 

“Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear!” cried Mait- 
land, in a voice that attracted the attention of the 
whole party. ‘ Here is Nancy owning, with match- 


less audacity, that though only a few hours in | 


town, he has been already playing the secretary, 
and examining the engagements of pretty Esther, 
the opera girl.” 


“ Js there an opera girl of the name of Esther?” | 


demanded Wilberton, who having been just elected 
of the Omnibus-box, felt bound to make himself 
Master of its Arts and Sciences. 

“T believe not!” replied Basil, struggling to 
command himself; “‘certainly not in the person 
of the young lady to whom Maitland alludes. 
he seems resolved to acquaint himself with every- 
hody’s business but his own, I am surprised he 
does not obtain better information.” 

“My dear Nan! I am now convinced that the 
shabby old fellow with the umbrella, whom Blen- 
cowe saw you skulking with in Piccadilly, cs some 
near relation, or you would not be so deuced touchy 
at having been discovered !” cried young Maitland, 


As 


starting from the sofa, and slapping Annesley , 


provokingly on the shoulder. 

“If Blencowe did see me with the individual in 
question,’ cried Basil, harassed out of his self- 
possession, “ I wonder he did not give a more cor- 
rect account ; since the stranger was an acquain- 
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an effect result from mere mention of the cabalistic 
name of—A. 0.! 


CHAPTER X. 


The following morning, moved, perhaps, by eu- 
riosity to hear as much as was likely to be told by 
Esther and Salome concerning the Duke di San 
Catalda without questioning of his own to suggest 
their communication, Basil, furred to the chin, to 
meet the nipping blasts of January, (a severe frost 
having dried the rain of the preceding evening, ) 
made his way towards South Audley Street :—he 
felt entitled to make early inquiries atter the health 
of Mrs. Verelst. On reaching the house, however, 
his title was disputed. As if in anticipation of his 
Visit, the maid-servant who opened the door, placed 
a packet in his hand, and informed him that the 
young ladies were * out,’ and Mr. and Mrs. Verelst 
“engaged.” 

The blood mounted into Basil’s cheeks at this 
announcement. It was the first time he had ever 
found cause to suppose himself too frequent a 
Visiter,—there or elsewhere. He had not = ad- 
vanced many steps from the door, when it occurred 
to him that the parcel in his wreat-coat pocket, 
which evidently consisted of the volume he had 
left with Verelst the preceding night, might con- 
tain a note of explanation. Proceeding, therefore, 
to the by-street on the opposite side of the Chapel, 
where he was secure from observation, he opened 
the packet. 

Merely a few cold and dry lines froin Verelst ! 
* T return the book, and regret from my soul that 
you should have been induced to bring it!” afforded 
only new grounds for vexation and perplexity.— 
He had evidently given offence to those whom his 
whole life was spent in exertions to serve and 
please ; and without having the slightest clue to 
their grounds for resentment. 

Ere he replaced the volume in his pocket, Basil 
was moved by an irresistible impulse to re¢xamine 


the inscription which had so singularly attracted 
| the attention of the artist's family ; and his curi- 


tance of dis long before he became an acquaintance | 


of mine .” 
* An acquaintance of Blencowe’s ?’”’—cried John 


Maitland, while Loftus, Wilberton, and several | 
others, crowded round on perceiving, by the tone | . 
! membered the hook in his mother s Possession 4s 


t ° . ° 
of the parties, that something was going wrong. 


* An acquaintance of Blencowe!” persisted Basil | 
Annesley ; “and an acquaintance of most of you , 


beside :—being no other than the redoubtable | 
have passed into the hands of another, was nothing 


aa 


lhe silence of consternation instantly pervaded | 
covetous propensities of Abednego, was likely to 


the giddy circle. 


Ignorant of the awkward scene in Arlington | 


“treet, to which, during his absence in the country, 
Lady Maitland’s friends had been witnesses, Basil 


he con-sideration. 


Was totally at a loss to understand the confu- | 


‘ion which appeared to have arisen from an ex- 
planation extorted from him by the persecution of 


re triflers he so little intended to persecute in re- 
urn '— 


It w 


‘as the first time he had seen so astounding | 





osity thus specifically directed towards it, he saw, 
beyond all question, that the letters A. O. were in- 
scribed in precisely the same handwriting which 
had embodied his communications with Abednego 
Osalez !— 

What could be the meaning of this’ He re- 
long as he could remember anything. At what 
preceding epoch could it have been the property of 
the Money-lender ‘ That, having been so, it should 


very wonderful ;—inasmuch as a person with the 


dispose of all or anything belonginy to him, for a 
But that he should have been a 
buver or seller at so early an age, as for a book of 
his to pass into the possession of the late Lord 
L——, who, if living, would be eighty years old, 
appeared unaccountable. As Hasil Annes- 
ley replaced the volume in his pocket, strange 
surmises crossed his brain, to which he would have 
been ashamed to give a more positive form, He 
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of people of Abednego’s nation and calling ; and 
though he would have scornfully rebutted the as- 
sertion of another that he mistook his Greek Street 
friend for the Wandering Jew, involuntarily there 
recurred to his mind the sentence of—“ Thou shalt 
tarry till I come !”— 

“ Considering all the friendly advice the old fel- 
low gave me last evening, as we were trudging to- 
gether in the rain,” mused Basil, while pursuing 
the self-same road he had so recently trodden arm- 
in-arm with A. O.,—“ I am fully entitled to con- 
sider him a friend, and treat him as such.—I will 


make the best of my way, therefore, to Greek | 


Street ; and ask him, in plain terms, whether the | 
! 


book was ever in his possession. If he should re- 
sent my intrusion, what then ? 
power.—I have already booked up my interest. 
He can but give me a gruff answer; and from an 
oddity like him, a gruff answer is easily endured.” 

To Greek Street, accordingly, he proceeded, and 


soon found his way to the well-remembered door. | 
—Alas !—huge papers, attached to the centre panes 


of the dining-room windows, announced, in printed 
capitals— 





THIS CAPITAL ROOMY MANSION | 
TO BE LET, | 

ON A REPAIRING LEASE. 
Inquire at 49, Decanaye STREET, | 
WESTMINSTER, 
Every day from 12 till 2. | 





ee | 





“ How provoking!” was Basil’s involuntary 
ejaculation, as he stood contemplating the strange 
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had always entertained a sort of mysterious horror | an effort of comprehension ; then drew back the 





Iam not in his | 
' he could not but revert, with unspeakable irrita- 
tion of mind, to his repulse at the door of the 
| Verelsts. Never before had he felt so desirous of an 
| interview with Esther ! 








dirty flap of her cap, and screwed her left eye, like g 
person hard of hearing. 

“TJ inquired whether Mr. Osalez were at home?” 

“A. O.’s to be spoke with at No. 49, Delahaye 
Street, Westminster,” she repeated, either not 
knowing or not choosing to know the proprietor of 
the uninhabited house, by any other designation, 
“ T would not say as much to a stranger :—but | 
knows you has Aad dealings with him afore,—and 


'so I don’t mind !” 


Basil Annesley pointed to the notice in the win. 
dow, as sparing him all necessity for especial gra. 
titude for her communication, and wished her good 
morning. As he made his way towards St. James's 
Street, in a very different mood from that in which, 
three weeks before, he had pursued the same track, 


He wanted to inquire the 
meaning of the artist’s letter. He wanted to in- 
quire the nature and standing of their intimacy 
with the Sicilian Duke. He wanted to tell her 
that he had never seen her look so lovely—never 
heard her sing so sweetly—as the preceding night; 
and he desired this all the more, from feeling certain 
in his heart of hearts that, unimportant as such an 
attestation might appear to other ears, his approval 
was essential to the happiness of his own dear, 
| timid Esther! 

| Like most men of his age when passionately in 
‘love, Basil Annesley found little enjoyment in 
| either pleasure or business with which the object 
of his affections had not some remote connexion. 





contrast of colour between the white paper, (to give | In spite, therefore, of his intentions of proceeding 


place to which the panes had been wiped,) and the | 
filthy encrustations of the remainder of the win- | 


dows. As the house, however, had appeared quite 
as uninhabited as now, on his first visit, he de- 
termined to make an attempt to enter ; nor was 


it till he had both knocked and rung without effect | 
several times, that he felt convinced of its aban- | 


donment by its strange proprietor. Giving up the 


point in despair, he proceeded on his way; resolved | 
to visit Delahaye Street the following day, at the | 


early hour pointed out by the placard. 


He had not proceeded far, however, when a jar- 
_on speculation, and inhabited till a favourable op- 


ring sound, and a sort of yearning curiosity, in- 
duced him to turn his head ; when he perceived 
the door of the deserted house slightly opened, and 
the face of the dirty old woman peeping out. In 
a moment, he was back again ; and having caught 
the eye of the grim porteress, it was impossible for 
her to shut the door in his face. 

“ Is your master at home 2” said he. 

“Nobody lives here now but me,” grumbled the 
old woman. 
answer the door. The owner of the house don’t 
only lets me live here, on condition that I answer 
no knocks or rings, and don’t let myself be seen by 
the neighbours.” ; ' 

“ Mr. Osalez, then, is really not at home?” in- 
quired Basil. 


The old woman contracted her brows, as if for 








straight from Greek Street to his Club, he found 
himself, in less than an hour afterwards, at Storey’s 
Gate ; contemplating the narrow opening to Dela- 
haye Street,and as much cheered in spirits as is usu- 
ally the result of a stirring walk in frosty weather. 

He was now sufficiently acquainted with the 
eccentric habits of the Money-lender to perceive, 
without surprise, that the house to which he had 
been referred was just as dilapidated of aspect as 
the one he had just quitted. It was clear enough 


that the numerous temporary residences of Abed- 


nego, consisted of old houses, which he bought up 


portunity presented itself of getting them off his 
hands; and the mansion in Delahaye Street, still 


more “ roomy” than the “capital” one abandoned 


by the Money-lender in Soho, was to all appear- 
ance still gloomier and more ruinous. It was of 
red brick, having five windows in front, with & 


| pretence at pilasters between ; the said pilasters 
being also of brick, with capitals of carved wood- 
“°T isn’t no fault of mine if I didn’t | 
| object was doubtful, unless it purported to assist 
choose to pay taxes for it no more, till it’s let : and | 


‘which it was appended, and the peaked, ill-tiled 


work supporting a heavy cornice,—of which the 
in weighing down the frontage of the attic story to 


roofing above. 

“Truly, an appropriate den for the strange old 
fellow!” murmured Basil, as he approached the 
door ; to which, contrary to the usage of London 
houses, it was necessary to descend a step from the 
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sreet ; finished probably after the completion of 
the house, which retained a sort of manorial air of 
antiquity among its modernized neighbours. He 
felt almost ashamed of presenting himself in broad 
daylight as a visiter, at a door which, he little 
doubted, was recognised by the neighbourhood as 
the den of a money-lending Jew. 

In order to excite as little notice as possible, he 
contented himself with a modest ring at the bell ; 





and so leisurely were the movements of those ap- | 


pointed to answer the summons, that he had time 
to notice a sort of damp vault-like emanation from 
the area, which not even the frostiness of the 
atmosphere could overcome.—So stagnant was the 
air brooding over the flagstones encrusted in 
mounds with green moss, (now hoary in patches 
with rime,) that it seemed as though any person 
descending into that deserted area would have been 
as much in danger of asphyxiation, as in some 
mephitic well. 

At length the door creaked, or rather growled, 
on its hinges; and a starveling of a boy appeared, 
—the redundant growth of whose shock of hair 
was perhaps destined to replace a general scarcity 
of habiliments ; his outer garments being suff- 
ciently ragged to show that nothing in the way of 
shirt interposed between them and his sallow skin. 

“T wish to speak to Mr. Osalez,” said Basil. 

The urchin stared, but made no reply. 

“T was referred to this house,” persisted Basil, 
more and more ashamed of himself and his errand, 
—“from Greek Street, Soho.” 
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which, by dirt and friction, had now degenerated 
into gray and yellow; besides being cracked in 
many of the lozenge-shaped squares, and in others, 
sunk into the flooring. In the angle formed by the 
dingy staircase, stood an old sedan chair, dropping 
into decay and covered with inildew, yet. still 
retaining in its gilt mouldings tokens of aristocratic 
emblazonment. 

Shuddering with cold, and the depression pro- 
duced by the gloom of a spot into which the day- 


light of that narrow street struggled imperfeetly 


} 





“ You’re after hours !”’—said the boy, preparing | 
_could penetrate into the interior, without the cer- 


to shut the door in his face. 
“T know it,” said Basil, placing his foot so re- 
solutely on the threshold, as to render the attempt 


impossible; and at the same moment insinuating | 
articles of rirtd, besides a variety of undefinable 
and indescribable things, which looked as if as- 


a coin into the hand of the boy, which, though 
sufficiently insignificant to have been flung con- 
temptuously on the pavement by the door-opener 


of any other house in the street, was so much the | 


most important ever clenched in the palm of the 
ragged page of the Money-lender, that he stood 
staring in stupid wonderment, instead of either 
persisting in excluding, or expressing his gratitude 
to the intruder. 

“Are you Mr. Osalez’s servant ?” inquired 
Annesley, scarcely able to refrain from a smile. 

“I'm Bill that sweeps the George Street cross- 
ing,” replied the boy, tugging the longest of the 
elf-locks overhanging his forehead, in token of | 
gratitude to his benefactor. “I runs of errands for | 
the old gentleman, and opens the door from noon 
till two, Only to-day, I stayed later, to light a 
fire and set on the kettle, ’cos the old gentleman’s 
poorly.” 

“He is at home then ?—Be so good as to carry | 
up this card, and say I am waiting to speak to 
him,”—said Annesley. 

Thus certified of the claims and good intentions 
of the visiter, the boy invited him into the hall, 
while he proceeded to do his errand; and while 
the little sweeper, leaving his heavy shoes at the 
bottom of the square, creaking staircase, shuffled 
Up stairs, Basil stood contemplating the dark but 
roomy hall, paved with black and white marble, 








! 





through the half-shuttered windows, Basil waited 
impatiently till the barefooted boy shuffled down 
again. 

“ Master ‘Il see you,—you may walk up!” said 
Bill, pointing upwards with his thumb, while re- 
suming his shoes ; having done which, he disay- 
peared towards the basement floor, leaving Basil 
to find his way unescorted to the presence of 
Abednego Osalez. 

Concluding that he had only to follow the eus- 
tom of morning visits, and enter. the drawing-room, 
Basil walked leisurely up and opened the door that 
presented itself on the first landing. But with 
all his cognizance of the peculiarities of his host, 
he was not prepared for the scene that presented 
itself within. The drawing-rooms of which he had 
opened the door, though low, and rendered ap- 
parently lower, as in many old-fashioned houses, 
by a ceiling overlaid with ornaments and divided 
into compartments by beams of carved wood-work, 
were unusually spacious. Yet spacious as they 
were, not an alley presented itself by which Basil 


tainty of covering himself with dust and cobwebs, 
by collision with the heterogeneous objects crowded 
into the area ;—pieces of antiquated furniture, 


sembled together by a hasty removal in a fire or 
the sacking of a town, thirty years before, and 
abandoned ever since to the dust-gathering and 
smoke-gathering operations of Time. 

Heaped on the floor, in one corner of the room, 
like potatoes in a barn or beans in a granary, lay 


_the contents of a library ; from their rich old 


bindings apparently valuable, but overgrown with 
dust and mould, like the bricks of some ruined 
pile.—To the left of the door, on entering, stood a 
fine marble copy of the Venus de Medicis, which 
the prudery of the spiders had covered with dra- 
peries of black cobwebs, that hung like draperies 
down to the very pedestal. Further on, was the 
Whetter, in bronze, on whose dark surface, on 
the contrary, the coating of dust, in ledges, as- 
sumed a lighter colour ; and beyond, in all diree- 


‘tions, were slabs of pietra dura slanting against 
rich consoles of carved ebony, and bas reliefs in 


rosso antico and other precious marbles, side by 
side with tawdry French clocks, Dresden eupa, 


and Nankin vases; groupings of stuffed birds, 


which, by the fracture of their glase-cases, and the 
admission of the atmosphere, had sacrificed their 
bright plumage to the moths; so that only the 
shrunken skin, skeleton stuffed with straw, and 


staring glass eyes, remained perceptible, in ghastly 
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mockery of the skill of the naturalist. Crystal 
girandoles stood on the consoles, so encrusted with 
dust as to have lost all symptom of transparency ; 
while of a magnificent copy of Correggio’s Notte 
that stood frameless against a japan cabinet, the 
rats had gnawn off acorner! There was a species 
of altar with folding wings, such as are used for 
the travelling devotions of crowned or mitred heads, 
adorned with chasings, the work of Cellini or one 
of his pupils, which, though evidently of silver, 
was tarnished to the tint of bronze ! : 

Never before had Basil Annesley contemplated 
so singular a waste of property! But that these 
precious objects were intermingled with trays of 
old iron, rolls of lead, and fragments of packing- 
cases, he would have compared this singular mu- 
seum to the bric d brac shops he had visited on the 
Quai Voltaire at Paris, or in the Juden Gasse at 
Frankfort ; saving that, in these, though the 
chaos of valuable works of art was quite as con- 
fused, the strictest cleanliness was observed to pre- 
serve the component objects from injury ordisregard. 

After a deliberate survey of the room, a glance 
at the coating of dust through which the colouring 
of a parqueted floor, now so rare in London, was 
faintly perceptible, convinced him that, for some 
time past, no foot but his own had crossed the 
threshold ; and that he must pursue his search else- 
where after the proprietor of the extraordinary 
treasury he had thus invaded. 

Closing the door carefully after him, he ascended 
another flight of stairs, and again opened the first 
door facing the landing. But the result on this 
occasion was nearly the same as on the first; with 
the exception that the warehouse of curiosities on 
the second floor, appeared exclusively devoted to 
the reception of pictures. 

“My friend the Jew has evidently a taste for 
lodging as near as possible to the sky!” thought 
Basil, proceeding to the attic story; and as he 
noticed the increase of light and decrease of 
density in the humid atmosphere while continuing 
to ascend, he came to a conclusion, that, were he 
a lodger in the old house in Delahaye Street, he 
should follow the example of its proprietor. 


The door that now faced him on the landing was | 


slightly ajar, as if purposely left so by the ragged 
page, by way of indication. Basil tapped lightly, 
to warn the inmate of his approach, and a hoarse 
whisper instantly bad him “ Come in.” 

Before a smoking fire, composed of small coal and 
shavings, the crazy grate containing which emitted 
the stifling eflluvia peculiar to rusty iron, in an 
old-fashioned bergére covered with the ragged re- 
mains of a rich brocade, which, in the days of 
queen Anne and of the Sedan-chair below, had 
probably supported the graceful limbs of many a 
court beauty,—sat the Money-lender; enrobed ina 
faded, but magnificent wrapper of velvet and sables, 
and with his strongly marked features and pictur- 
esque costume, looking as though he had been sit- 
ting for his picture to Rembrandt. 

“ Tam afraid your wet walk has had a worse 
influence on you than on myself, Sir?” said Basil, 
struck by the hoarseness of the tones in which the 
old man attempted to inquire his business, 


“A slight sore throat,—nothing more!” grym. 
bled Abednego ; “easily cured with a quarter of 
an ounce of gum-arabic and a pint of hot water. 
half the price of a hackney-coach fare !—Wha 
do you want with me ?’”’— 

“So little,” replied Basil Aunesley, seating him. 
self on a rickety straw chair opposite the invalid 
“that I would by no means have troubled Pit 
had I imagined you were indisposed.” : 

“Then why did you come at all ?”’—demanded 
the Money-lender, with surly abruptness. 

“TI came to ask you an idle question. You were 
in such perfect health and spirits when we parted 
yesterday evening, that I had no expectation of 
being so much an intruder as I find myself to-day. 
—-I have been as far as Greek Street in search of 
you. 

“ Do you want to take the old house on a repair. 
ing lease?” inquired Abednego, with a sneer, 
** You imagine, perhaps, that some: of the money- 
bags of A. O. will be overlooked in the old cup- 
boards and odd corners ?”— 

“IT have no views on your money-bags, Mr, 
Osalez, excepting such as you have found me very 
frank in declaring,” replied Annesley, with a de- 
gree of steadiness that did him no disservice with 
one accustomed to be addressed in terms of abject 
subservience. 

“Your question, then, I am to conclude, simply 
regarded the state of my health?” retorted the 
Money-lender, the wrinkles which had puckered 
the corners of his keen eyes into a sarcastic ex- 
pression, gradually relaxing. 

* Still less! I never saw a person more robust 
than my companion of last night. I merely wish- 
ed to ask whether you could give me any informa- 
tion concerning a volume in iny possession, which 
_bears on the title-page your initials, inscribed in 
your own handwriting.” 

“I should be somewhat puzzled, I fancy,” re- 
plied Abednego, with a hoarse chuckle, “ to give 
| you precise information concerning all the varieties 
of property which, one way or other, have passed 
through my hands! I buy whatever I can buy 
cheap, and sell it whenever I can sell it dear! 
The fools from whom I purchase, or who purchase 
| from me, are of no more account in my eyes than 
one of the atoms of dust which your coat has im- 
bibed by your recent visit to my lumber-rooms !” 

Following the indication of the old man’s skinny 
finger, pointed towards him, Basil perceived that 
his scrupulously neat dress bore unsatisfactory 
traces of the filmy drapery of the Venus de Medicis. 
| ** With such feelings,” resumed Abednego, on 

perceiving that his young visiter evinced no fasti- 
| dious tokens of disgust at the misadventure which 
had befallen him, “I do not often set my mark on 
those temporary belongings,—any book in which 
I ever inscribed my initials, must have been a book 
I valued!” 

“ You can scarcely have failed to value a work 
so interesting as this!” replied Basil, drawing from 
his pocket the volume he had brought from Bar- 
lingham, for the amusement of Verelst, and plac- 
ing it before Abednego, so as to bring the inserip- 
tion under his eves, 
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To his utter surprise, the effect produced on 
(salez by the sight, was scarcely less remarkable | 
that which it had wrought in the mother of | 
Esther! The old man fell back in his chair, and | 
for a moment appeared to gasp for breath ; while | 
Basil sat watching him with uneasy consterna- 
tion. , 

“ That boy takes as long to boil my hot water, | 
asa chemist to compound a medicine!” were the | 
frst words that burst from the quivering lips of 
Abednego, as if in apology for his emotion ;—“ yet 
1 told him I was choking with my sore throat !” 

«Will you give me leave to ring, Sir?” said | 
Basil, perceiving that his singular host was desirous 
of evading his observation. 

“JT give you leave to find a bell,—if you are 
able!” retorted the old man, as though priding 
himself on the denuded condition of his habitation. | 
“No, no!—no bells here, my fine captain, nor | 
menials to answer them! No knaves in showy 
liveries, like those who held the great-coat on 
your back for you, last night, at my Lady Mait- 
jand’s, who have received no wages save their 
pickings, stealings, and perquisites, these two 
vears past! If there were indeed such a thing in 
this old house as an unbroken bell-wire, it would | 
serve only to frighten the poor rats, who are as | 
much masters here as myself. I have no servant, | 
except the beggar-boy who showed you in.” 

“And do you consider such an unprotected 
state safe, Sir, with such an amount of property 
in the house ?””—inquired Basil, wishing to give him 
time to recover his first surprise ere he renewed | 
his inquiries. 

“ The half-starved terrier I let loose at night, is | 
a better guard than a company of the household | 
brigade!” replied Abednego ; who had thrust the | 
volume aside on the table, as if not choosing to | 
encounter a second view. | 

“ But even if the dog gave the alarm,—in your | 
infirm state” 

“ This is the first day’s illness I have had these | 
twenty years; and you may perceive that I am pre- 
pared to take care of myself!” interrupted the old 
man, suddenly opening the drawer of the table be- 
side him, and taking out a brace of pistols, on half | 
cock, which he quietly replaced,—having evidently 
exhibited them to reassure, not to intimidate his 
guest. 

“ Besides, the police have their eye on my house. 
I have them in fee, as I have the insurance offices, 
as a matter of business.” | 

“ But the discreditable urchin who waits upon 
you ” 

“ Regards me as little better than a beggar! 
Where a half-starved brat sees only an empty 
larder, he beholds only misery and want. The 
chef d’ceuvres you saw just now in my drawing- 
room, have less intrinsic value in his eyes, than a 
sirloin of beef in an eating-house window. Bill 
the sweeper pities me, Sir,—pities me, as a poor 
old man, almost as much a pauper as himself!” 

“He may some day come into contact with 
people able to enlighten him,” observed Basil, 
gravely. “May I ask, Sir, whether you have any 
recollection of the book beside you?” 





air of exultation, 
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* You got it from your mother !” said Abednego, 
as if startled into the rejoinder. } 

“ You sold it to her, then ?”—demanded Basil, 
anxious to account for his knowledge of the fact. 
But at the word, Abednego half staried from his 
chair, as if smitten with a sore and sudden pain, 
In a moment, however, he recovered himself. 

“ Nay,—I only so concluded by force of infer- 
ence,” said he. “ A taste for the works of Hol- 
bein and Hollar, appeared more appropriate to an 
accomplished woman, than to a gay guardsman,— 
Perhaps you wish to dispose of the book ?” 

‘**T am not, thank God, so straitened, even by the 
imprudences which have rendered me your debtor,” 
said Basil, proudly, “ as to be driven to the sale of 
my mother’s property,—or even of property deriv- 


ed from her. I merely wished to account to my- 


self for the inscription of your initials on the title- 
page.” 

“ The initials of A. O. have, I admit, obtained 
strange notoriety by my means,” said Abednego ; 
“nevertheless, you cannot suppose me to be the 
only individual who bears them, or has ever borne 
them ?” 

“ Searcely!” replied young Annesley. “ But 
these letters are distinctly of your own tracing !” 

“ Are you so expert in handwritings as to swear 
to that?” demanded Abednego ; abstaining, how- 
ever, from a glance towards the book again ofh- 


_ciously placed before him by Basil. “ My dear 


young friend—take my advice, and neither per- 
plex your brains with surmises on subjects that 
little concern you, nor by inferences arising out 


| of idle coincidences, which the inexperience of 


boyhood conceives to be pregnant with meaning. 
You are surprised, for instance, that I am toler- 
ably well acquainted with your movements, and 


' the movements of people so much out of my sphere 


of life as Lord Maitland’s wife. A moment's re- 
flection ought to convince you, that a portion of 


‘the Money-lender’s business is to obtain the most 


accurate information concerning the spendthrifts 
of the day,—already his debtors, or his debtors 
likely tobecome. I look uponall suchas constituting 
my flocks and herds ;—as much my property as 
the physician regards the gouty lord lolling past 
him in his chariot ; or the undertaker the hectic 
wretch he hears coughing at the street corner !” 

“It may be your business to seek such infor- 
mation: the wonder lies in your obtaining it!” 
observed Basil. 

“ 4/1 information may be had for money !” re- 
joined Abednego, rubbing his lean hands with an 
“ Everything is to be had for 
money—if applied with the same intelligence that 
gathered it together. Look at me, Mr. Annesley ! 
—Did you ever see a more loathsome scarecrow (” 

And as he spoke, the Jew raised from his head 
the Greek cap, embroidered with tarnished gold 
lace, by which its bald crown was covered, as if to 
give greater expansion to his ugliness. 

“ Ay, smile, Sir!—You are too civil to confirm 
the ungracious verdict of a man who sees himself 
as he sees all things else in this world—in the clear 
and searching light of truth! But I tell you 
that, unsightly as I am, women both young and 
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fair cajole me with their courtesies :—I would say, 
caresses, but that you must be an eye-witness of 
the fact, to have faith for disproportion so mon- 
strous. Look ye here !—this tawdry thing,” said 
he, pointing to the cap, which he now replaced 
upon his head, “ was worked for me by the white 
hands of a countess ; and if I chose it, she is ready 
to embroider a dozen such,—nay, to place them 
with her aristocratic fingers upon the gray head of 
the old Money-lender !” | 

“ For which subjection to your will, you despise 
her!” said Basil, with indignation. 

“ TI despise her, because the necessities that bring 
her cringing to my feet, arise from the wantonness 
of folly,—nay, the wantonness of crime ; for, in a 
wife and mother, folly becomes criminal as vice! 
This woman must shine, forsooth, and glitter, and 
dazzle, by the splendour of her entertainments, 
and fashion of her dress, Why? Because she is 
proud ;—because she has the ambition of being 
cited for her distinction of looks and manners !— 
And what is the result of her pride and her dis- 
tinction? Even that she is made to crawl in all 
the indigence of extravagance, to the knees of A. 
. the Money-lender, and |beg him, with tears in 
her eyes, and prayers upon her lips,—nay, more 
than prayers, if I were brute enough to profit by 
her subjection,—to take pity upon her necessities. 

“You doubt this?—Read, read! It may be 
treachery for a lover to exhibit the letters of a fond 
and trusting woman. It is none for the Money- 
lender to betray the correspondence of a thriftless 
customer !”— 

And snatching a pen from the old leaden ink- 
stand beside him, and passing it hastily through 
the signature of a letter which, while speaking, he 
had taken from an envelope lying ona table, he pre- 
sented it to Basil. ‘* Remark the countess’s coronet 
onthe seal,” said he, “ and admire the delicacy of 


the handwriting, and elegance of the paper, in | 
'* Do you see this miniature ?/—Six years only 
_have elapsed, since the proud and happy young 


confirmation of my assertion, ere you peruse the 
abject pleadings of this fashionable bankrupt !” 





whose shallow consciences are not the less aq. 
measurable by certain shreds of parchment, ealleq 
bonds, which I hold in my possession. There arp 
few things they dare refuse me: and even as war. 
making kings tremble under the governance of 
Rothschild, under mine,—under the control of A, 0, 
shivering in his garret,—abide more than one, two 
or three of those to whom you uncover your head 
reverentially as you pass! You saw me keep the 
Duke of Rochester dancing attendance at my gate, 
As much, and more, also, have I done to men hay. 
ing the blood-royal of England in their veins!” 

The spirits of Basil were overpowered by the 
vehemence of excitement gradually enkindled ip 
the old man’s frame by the progress of discussion, 
He almost feared that Abednego must be under 
the influence of fever, to become thus strangely 
communicative. _ 

* Open yonder bureau,” said the Money-lender, 
extending his skinny finger to one clamped with 
iron, which stood beside the wretched pallet that 
formed his comfortless bed. 

And Basil almost mechanically obeying, beheld 
within, in separate compartments, piles of rouleaus, 
such as he had already seen in the secretaire in 
Greek Street, besides a variety of morocco-cases, 

“ Bring me a handful of those baubles—or stay! 
you know not the ways of the place,” he continued, 
tottering from his chair, till he stood beside Annes- 
ley, leaning on the bureau, of which he opened a 
secret drawer. ‘* Look here !—these are a duchess's 
diamonds. I hold them in pledge while she appears 
at the right hand of the throne, in false trinkets 
of paste! These sapphires are the property of a 
banker’s wife, who pretends to have grown ‘serious, 
as a pretence for abjuring the use of jewels; be- 
cause, deceitful jade! her own are in the keeping 
of A. O.! But this—this is my crown of glory !” 
chuckled the Money-lender, bringing forth a small 
round case, containing a bracelet of brilliants. 


Basil Annesley shuddered as he read ; for every | lord it represents, placed it on the arm of his lovely 
line and every syllable adduced horrible confirma- | bride! He has been three years in his grave,—and 


tion of Abednego’s assertions. 
“You knew not half the advantages of my 


the miniature is mine! ‘he tinsel of fashion by 
which the widow is trying to bewilder another silly 


. . e e | . . . . . 
calling !” cried the old man, laughing with feeble | victim into wedlock, is procured with means of 


triumph at the air of consternation that overspread | 


the countenance of Basil, under the influence of 


one of those painful discoveries which tend to | 


shake our confidence in human nature. “ Till 


now, you regarded the old beggar of Paulet Street 


as the crazy proprietor of a warehousefull of 
worm-eaten curiosities, left in deposit by his cus- 


tomers,—of a few crazy houses,—and perhaps a_ 
few floating thousands lent out on infamous usury. | 
Ha !—ha!—ha !—ha!—You would give worlds, | 
hoy,—torlds, for a thousandth part of my influence | 


my supplying. But she broke the heart of her 
first husband by her extravagance. It may not 
be easy to find another ready to be heart-broken.” 

“ Surely you had better rest yourself again, Sir, 
in your easy-chair,” said Annesley, eager to avoid 
these hateful revelations. ‘ Pardon me, if I own 


that I am by no means anxious to see the veil 


uplifted from the deformities and defeatures of my 
fellow-creatures.” 

* | have, nevertheless, too deep a stake in your 
well-doing, not to afford you the means of diserimi- 


and authority !—Preferment and promotion lie in | nating between the sheep of the flock, and the wolves 


the bureau of the Money-lender !—I command | 
most of those who command the destinies of the | 
I have princes, ministers, bishops, 


kingdom. 


in sheep's clothing,” said the Money-lender, “as 
he doubly locked the bureau, and retreated to 
his seat. “ Admit,” said he, gathering more closely 


among my debtors ; your highflying orator, your | around him the robing of his furred symar, which 
rhapsodizing author ;—fellows who, upon the hust- | might have served a theatrical Doge of Venice, oF 


ings, or in the House, or at Exeter Hall, get up| 


and speechify upon virtue, honour, honesty; but 


Grand Pensionary of Holland,—* admit that, if 
I choose to deny myself the daintiness of being 
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drugged by a fashionable apothecary, and dawdled | 
over by & canting housekeeper, it is not for want | 
of means to keep such reptiles in my pay?” 

« Which makes me only the more regret, Sir, 
your obstinate discomfort,” replied Basil, begin- 
ning to survey the squalid wretchedness of the 
millionary, a8 the crotchet of amaniac. “ Youare 
Ji—more ill, perhaps, than you imagine ; and left | 
here all night alone, (for even the boy, I conclude, | 
quits you at night?) alone, with the gnawing of the 
rats for companionship,—to fight against fever and 
suffocation—you may have cause to repent your | 
rejection of the means of care and comfort, secured 
‘ou by your ample fortune.” 

“ J have been left alone with worse things than 
onawing rats,—even with my own bitter and gnaw- 
ing thoughts, and yet struggled through the 
trial,” said Abednego. “ You pity me, young | 
man, for risking to be stifled by a quinsy, when 
| might hire some frowsy old woman to sit up 
with me, whose gripe upon my throat at midnight 
were a worse peril than my disease !—Basil! had 
you ever experienced the heart-choking that sus- 

nds the impulses of life, under a sense of the con- 
tumely of those you love,—had you everfelt the fever 
that throbs in the burning veins, when disparaged | 
by the idol of your tenderness,—the woman for 
whom you would have perilled every hope of your | 
soul, in this world, and the world to come,—had | 
you seen the fools, the knaves, whom you despise | 
with the full force of your vigorous intellect—the 
warm fervour of your generous heart, triumphing 
over your defeat, and asking how you presume 
to form pretensions to the smiles of beauty ; you— 
you,—with nothing to recommend you but the 
possession of youth, ardour, mind, cultivation, 
honour, truth,—and treble the earthly enjoy- 
ments of the lordly home from which you desire 
to remove her to the temple of wedded love where 
you would have served her as a slave ;—had you | 
known allthis, Basil Annesley,—had you felt those | 
contemptuous looks eating like caustic into your | 
flesh,—had you heard those insulting words pierc- | 
ing like poisoned arrows into the marrow of your 
hones,—you would have been content to live as [ | 
do, apart from the titled herd, apart from the ra- | 
pacious crew, despising alike the hirelings for 
»read, and the hirelings for vanity ;—alone,—inde- | 
pendent,—brooding over the sense of a mighty | 
wrong, and anticipating the triumph of a mighty 
revenge —_— 

“ All this I could perfectly understand,” replied 
young Annesley, steeling himself against the awe 
with which he was beginning to listen to what ap- 
peared to be the rhapsodies of a lunatic, —“ provided 
your privation tended towards the accomplishment 
of aught beyond your personal inconvenience. | 
But what enemy of yours will be the worse for 
your remaining this bitter night destitute of at- 
vendance and medicaments ?”— 

“They will be the worse for the results of a sys- 
‘em of which these hardships form a part!” re- 
plied Abednego, in a gruffer voice, as if exhausted 
oy his recent outburst. “I discern, by the 
erowing superiority of your glance, young man, 
the contempt kindling in your soul towards my 
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shortsightedness!— You recall to yourself the words 
of the Psalmist—* He heapeth up riches, and ecan- 
not tell who shall gather them!’ J know—/J 
know, Basil Annesley,—and I glory in knowing ! 
He who gathers them will shed coals of fire upon 
those who——But no matter! What care you for 
the burning injuries or burning revenge of the old 
Money-lender ?”"— 

“T shall care much more, Sir, to know that you 
are lying here devoid of the necessaries of life, 


while my pillow has been smoothed by your kind- 


ness, replied Basil mildly ; “ but I cannot offer 
you my aid. I cannot now ask you to accept the 
services of a faithful servant of my own ; because, 
in the instance of others, you have shown me that 
you consider such acts of kindness to be interested 
and mercenary.” 

“ Not from one so young and guileless as you /” 
burst in a hoarse murmur from the parched lips 
of Abednego. “ Be satisfied !—It would make me 
far more uncomfortable to have my poor old 
dwelling ransacked by the curiosity of strangers, 
than to lie here conscious that the javelin of death 


/is at my breast, and that there is none to close 


my eyes if the grim One gets the best of it !—I 
want no prying Jacks to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land, or into its abundance ; to exult 
over my empty cellar, or covet my brimming 
coffers. There is less peril, Basil Annesley, in the 
quinsy which, as you perceive, is gradually thick- 
ening my voice and filming my eyes, than in the 
malice of the cut-throats with whom your rascal in 
livery might league himself, on the temptation of 
the wealth that lies ensconced in this old seeming 
rat-hole, richer of contents than the palace of 
Aladdin !—But you pretend a desire to do me ser- 
vice ?” said he, half-interrogatively. 

Annesley answered not a word ; and the Money- 
lender was forced to reiterate his question. 

e% pretend nothing,” replied Basil, coldly, 
“] pity your infatuation—I pity your abandon- 
ment ;—and would fain induce you to take pity 
on yourself !”’ 

“T repeat that you just now tendered me offers 





of service. If sincere, and your goodwill be not a 


mere pretence, confer an obligation on me by giv- 
ing me this volume!” said Abednego, striking his 
bony hand on the copy of Hollar lying on the 
table. 

“JT cannot do that!” replied Basil, in a decided 
tone ; “ for it is not mine to give, It is the pro- 
perty of my mother!” 

The piercing glance of Abednego peered from 


under his bushy eyebrows, and fixed itself scrutin- 


izingly on his face. 

“ How comes it, then, in your possession?” said 
he. 

“] arrived yesterday morning from Barlingham 
Grange, where she resides,” replied Annesley, firm- 
ly, “and brought it with me”—— 

“ Without her knowledge 7” — 

“ Without her knowledge!” replied the young 
man, in a less assured voice. But the admission 
appeared less to provoke the contempt than the sa- 
tisfaction of his singular companion.—A ray of 
joy twinkled in his deep-set eyes. 
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“ And what tempted you to bring it with you?” 
—inquired Abednego, with persevering curiosity. 

“J wished to show it to a friend, to whom, as a 
curious work of art, I thought the sight might be 
advantageous,” replied the harassed guest. — 

“ That is, you wanted to conciliate the blind old 
father of Esther Verelst!”—added the Money- 
lender, while the colour mounted to the temples 
of the astonished Basil. 

“Do you mean me to believe you in league with 
Satan, as well as the comptroller of half the des- 
tinies of London ?”—cried he, losing all self-posses- 
sion. 

Abednego laughed aloud at this apostrophe ; and 
the huskiness of his voice was now painful to hear. 

“ You go far out of your way, young Sir,” said 
he, “to account for my participation in the house- 
hold secrets of a needy artist !—Is it so very mar- 
vellous that I—A. O. the Money-lender—should 
be aware that the sum of money you raised so 
rashly at my hands, was devoted to meet accep- 
tances which had their origin in the embarrass- 
ments of that wrong-headed ass—Verelst the 
painter ?”— 

Basil Annesley now fairly started from his seat. 

‘* Somewhat an onerous requital,” persisted 
Abednego, with a sneer, “ for a few cups of linden- 
water, bestowed upon you during your illness at 
Heidelberg, and a few lessons in crayons !”— 

“ Mr. Osalez,”—Basil was beginning,—but Abed- 
nego persevered in a louder key— 

“ You fancy,” he continued, “ that it would go 
to the stubborn heart of Lady Annesley, to know 
that a book of hers had fallen into the hands of an 
obscure, money-lending, miserly, contemned, and 
outcast Jew !—But I tell you, young gentleman, 
that, haughty as she is, her blood would rise to 
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fever-heat, did she know that her only son,—the 
son of her pride, if not of her aftection—haq 
pledged his heart, and meditated pledging his han, 
to the daughter of a starving artist, and the grand. 
daughter of——But no matter !—Her scorn and 
her humiliation are no affair of mine !—But here 
comes my brew of diet-drink!” cried he, as the 
dirty urchin, carrying a jug of hot water, peeped 
into the room ; “ and the more welcome, that my 
| throat is parched with talking.—So no more to- 
day, Mr. Annesley !—Untempting as my bed may 
look to you, | am cowardly enough to feel that my 
old bones will be the better for it—Farewel] !— 
| If you have consistency enough, to care two days 
hence for the ailment that paints such compassion 
in your looks at this moment, pr’ythee come and 
| see whether death or A. O. have fought the better 
fight !—Till then, surely, you will entrust te my 

hands a volume so replete with instruction as 
| this ?” said he, again laying his hand upon the 
book, which Annesley had no pretext for refusing 
-asaloan. And almost before he knew what he 

was about, he had been unconsciously dismissed 
_by the Money-lender ; and was standing on the 
_pavement of Delahaye Street,—listening to the 
| bolting, and barring, and putting up of the rusty 
chain within, by Bill the sweeper. 

Basil had not resisted Abednego’s commands, 
that the boy should follow him down to open the 
door; for he thus secured an opportunity to enforce, 
by a second bribe, his charge to the uncouth page 
/on no account to leave the invalid that night ; but 
| to be in readiness to receive the medicines and 
| instructions he was proceeding to despatch from 
_ the nearest chemist’s, for the alleviation of the 
_ alarming malady of A. O. 


| ( To be continued, ) 














THE SONGS OF TILE MONTIIS. 


NO, VI.—THE SONG OF JUNE, 


Nicat’s conqueror I : on his ebon roof-tree 
My mantle of twilight hangs haughtily. | 
The glistering stars from their temples of space 
Look down and grow dim o’er the Isles I embrace ; 
For my chariot wheels carry sunlight afar, 
And my oriflamme, lightning, aye challenges war, 
Till hill calls to valley, and mountains reply, 
With the thunder I wield while I traverse the sky. 
But conclude not my life passeth drearily : 
Though I frown, and have shadows, 
While the bee winds his horn,,. 
I ring scythes in the meadows, 
With the whetstone at morn, 
And at night send the mower home wearily. 
About the green hedges, 
I convolvulus twine ; 
Drive kine to the sedges ; 
Give bloom to the vine ; 
In the brook plunge the peasant-boy cheerily. 
I canopy lanes for young lovers to stroll 
In the dimness of eve, by the light of the soul ; 
Where the glow of my roses | 
I}lumines the shade, 
Yet vainly opposes 
The blush of a maid! | 
Ah, lovers! fond lovers! you ne‘er can commune 
With a sensitive confidant secret as June. 








*) 


Age blesses my feet ; for I bring him the joy 
Which surrounded his thoughts and his heart whena bor: 
He shall dream in his porch of full fifty years goue, 
When he loitered a listener in woods, not alone— 
No ; a face that was fairer, with soul insincere, 
Poured its poisonous balm in the coquetting ear 
Of her he adored, till fire flashed from his eyes, 
And he thrashed the intruder, and bore off the prize ;— 
My sweet magic his dreamy thoughts brightening. 
I have flowers for rough brambles ; 
Gild the broom in the wild’; 
I dry meads for the gambols 
Of each dear happy child ; 
The bonds of all Nature’s love tightening. 
My bloom-pencil streaking 
Full orchards, I ply, 
While hay-wains are creaking 
To homesteads hard by ; 
The fawn and the leveret frightening. 
I will fill the warm air with a myriad hum, 
And the dragon-fly bold, to your horse-fold shall come: 
Where nightingale pineth, 
And young squirrels grow, 
And brown glow-worm shineth 
‘Midst foxgloves below, 
Oh, citizens ! citizens! come and attune 


Your dull souls in the forests and pastures of June. 
J. A.U. 
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A LECTURE ON COWPER AND BURNS, THE TWO EARLIEST GREAT 
POETS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


WriTTreN FoR THE SHEFFIELD Mecunantcs’ Ixstrtution, sy Esenezer Extrorr. 


Younc Men !—Is it truly said that the age we 
live in is very unpoetical? I think not. Never 
was the best poetry better appreciated in this 
country than at present ; for even in the Eliza- 
bethan period of our literature, the best poetry was 
not always best appreciated. Perhaps there is 
more poetry in the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” or in 
the mere conception of the character of the Master 
of Ravenswood, than in all the poets of the fifty 
vears that immediately preceded the modern school 
of poetry. Cowper and Burns were the earliest 
great poets of that school ; and of them I proceed 
to speak. 

Cowper, you are aware, was highly educated ; 
and Burns was better educated than nineteen- 
twentieths of Englishmen are. But Burns was 
self-taught, we are told. So was Cowper. So is 
every man of genius, It is in being self-taught, 
that men of genius differ from other men ; or how 
happened Cowper, in his writings, to oppose total- 
ly the approved standards of his day? Terhaps 
the productions of that power which is called 
genius, are not results of qualities inherent in their 
authors, but of fortunate circumstances, or even of 
disadvantages conquered : for instance, a man may 
conquer the disadvantages of a good education, as 
Milton did ; or convert a bad one into the best, as 
Shakspeare did. I knowa man who has obtained 
some literary notoriety in consequence of having 
a defective memory, which retains nothing but 
leading facts and principles: like the shark de- 
scribed by Cobbett, which swallowed hundreds of 
cod fish and millions of keplins, but only felt the 
cod fish. Now, Burns, when quite a youth, living 
on six pounds twelve shillings a-year, had the hon- 
our, it is said, to establish one of the earliest sub- 
scription libraries in Scotland—a glory worth liv- 
ing for. The funds of the subscribers would not 
ailow them to buy many books, but the books they 
did buy were good ones. Burns, then, could not 
become an indiscriminate reader, or he might pos- 
sibly have formed his taste on worse models than 
the “Letters of Junius.” Six pounds twelve shil- 
lings a-year, is a small sum for a hungry youth to 
live upon ; but if Burns had not known what po- 
verty is, would he have written his “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night?” And if he had not had the 
misfortune to be a gauger—too well acquainted 
with alehouse doings—could he have written his 
“Tam 0’ Shanter?” It is more than probable, 
then, that he owed much of his literary success to 
tisfortunes—vanquished, and converted into their 
opposites. It is certain that Cowper did: he de- 
rived strength from his weakness : he had to fight 
battles with his miserable constitution, and he 
gained glorious victories over it. His works are 
those victories. How good, then, is God, even in 
what he denies! and how thankless are they who 


do not use what he gives! The dullest mechanic, 
*) CIl.—VOL. 1x. 





by merely reading what is excellent in our lan- 
guage—the masterpieces alone, might, in a few 
months, become allied to the highest minds—a co- 
partner in excellence ; and, if thought is eternal, a 
shareholder with immortality. Think of this, 
Young Men! for you cannot win the race of 
knowledge (which is virtue) by lagging behind 
the age in which you live ; and if you cannot an- 
swer Time—the great questioner here—how will 
you answer God, when he asks you, not if you 
won the race, but why you stood still ¢ 

It is not easy to conceive any two men more un- 
like each other, than Cowper and Burns were ; 
and yet, in their genius, there is much similarity. 
Burns, perhaps, was twice as much a man as Cow- 
per, and the tenth part of the tithe as much a 
poet as Shakspeare or Scott: he was a giant, 
nevertheless. //is Muse was manliness: he was 
honest and fearless. The Muse of Cowper was 
conscience: he was honest but not fearless: he 
trembled, and a shadow overthrew him—but it 
was a shadow darker than the shadow of death. 
He would have been a far greater poet than he 
was, if disease had not made him a coward. Not 
that he was insincere: oh no! and yet he dared 
not whisper to his poor heart that God is merciful. 
Nor was his despair unpoetical ; but the hope of 
Burns is more poetical than Cowper's despair ; 
and Burns had this further advantage, that he 
neither despaired of man as he is, nor of his ulti- 
mate destiny. How much more respectable human 
nature appears in our eyes after reading Burns, 
than after reading Byron! 

The language of Burns is frequently as con- 
densed as that of Pope. Some of his lines contain 
as many thoughts as words. I will quote one of 
these : “* his locked, letter’d, braw brass collar :” 
here are six thoughts in six words. Never, per- 
haps, was there a more pregnant style. And he is 
the most unsophisticated of poets. He is earnest 
as Milton, earnest as Cromwell, earnest asthe Pil- 
grim Fathers, who, seeking the free worship of 
God on the shores of America, planted the world’s 
political redemption in a wilderness of wants. His 
readers never mistrust him. It is not the poetry 
that we like, but the man. He has stamped his 
honest, fearless, individuality upon his writings : 
they are all marked “ Robert Burns.” 

If you doubt the similarity of the minds of these 
two men, compare any one of the rhymed epistles 
of Burns, with the rhymed epistle of Cowper te 
Joseph Hill :— 

“ An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin, 

Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within.” 

Burns, however, had a great advantage over 
Cowper, in his option of rhyming either in Eng- 
lish, or in his sweet native Doric. Burns knew 
this well. No man ever understood better his 
powers, or his position. I, therefore, —— to 
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never be excelled ; nay, so unsurpassable is their 
excellence, that (if genius supposes judgment) few 
men of genius would attempt to imitate them. He 
was warned, indeed, that his truthfulness (his vul- 
garity it was called) would be fatal to the longev- 
ity of his writings. Wordsworth has had similar 


warnings; but if he fail to become permanently | 


popular, he will not fail because his subjects are 
mean, but because what is called his simplicity, 
is that worst of all affectations, the affectation of 
unaffectedness. 

It would be preposterous to class such writers 
as Cowper, our best ethic poet, and Burns, our 
best sentimental poet, with such writers (there are 
none such) as Shakspeare and Scott ; but it can- 
not be denied that they are, though not greatest, 
great. Cowper, in fourteen of the noblest lines ever 
written, enumerates some of the qualities which, in 
his opinion, are requisite to constitute the charac- 
ter of a great poet :— 


“ Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought : 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought ; 
Fancy, which from the bow that spans the sky 
Brings colours dipp’d in heaven, that never die ; 
A soul exalted above earth ; a mind 
Skili’d in the characters that form mankind ; 
And as the sun, in rising beauty dress’d, 
Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 
And marks, (whatever clouds may interpose,) 
Ere yet his race begins, its glorious close ; 

_ An eye like his, to catch the distant goal, 

Or, ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 
Like his, to shed illuminating rays 
On every scene and subject it surveys.” 


Both these poets combined, do not possess all the 
requisites to form a Shakspeare or a Scott ; and it 


A LECTURE ON COWPER AND BURNS, 


predict, that the rhymed epistles of Burns will | 








1; remarkable, that Cowper, in his enumeration, | 


leaves unmentioned the quality in which himself 
and Burns were most deficient. 
rich in heavenly thoughts, “and that sweet peace 


Montgomery, | 


which goodnesss bosoms ever”—Montgomery, who | 


has heen called our second Cowper, and our minia- 


ture Milton, unlike them both, abounds in tender- | 


ness ; but if I have been able to find only one 
deeply pathetic passage in the writings of Cowper 

. t=] - >] 
you will perhaps say the fault is mine. 


The lines | 


I allude to, are called “ The Castaway :” they are | 


a narrative of the death of a sailor who was washed 
from the wreck of Admiral Anson’s ship ; and they 
conclude with this dismal stanza :— 


No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone ; 

But | beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelm’d in deeper gulphs than he. 


Few as are the pathetic passages in the works 
of Burns, they are sufficiently numerous to show, 


not unknown to him: how could it be unknown | 








God shield thee frae thy mother’s foes, 
Or turn their hearts to thee! 

But if thou meet thy mother’s friend, 
Remember him for me ! 

How plain, how true are these words! Burns 
was too honest to sacrifice sense to sound : in some 
of his tenderest verses, he can scarcely be said to 
rhyme at all. I will try, by a very short ex. 
tract from one of the finest of his poems, to illus. 
trate the single-heartedness of his character, 

Oh, pale are now those ruby lips 
I oft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 
But still, within my bosom’s core, 
Shall live my Highland Mary ! 

Here is no sophistication. The pale lips were 
the lips that he had kissed ; the closed eyes were the 
eyes that had looked on Aim with fondness ; the 
mouldering heart was the heart that loved him. 
He was not afraid to be told that his love was 
selfish ; it was enough for him that it was the 
love that God made. ‘ 

With similar honesty, and with true piety, he 
calls the mouse “his fellow-mortal ;” for, says 
Coleridge, 

He prayeth best, who /oreth best 
All things, both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made, and loveth all. 

Burns having been called the Camoens of Scot- 
land, I will recite a sonnet of the Portuguese bard, 


‘on the death of his mistress :— 


That gentle, bounteous hand ; that heart sincere ; 
Those locks of light, that shamed the beams of day ; 
Those charming eyes, within whose starry sphere 
Love, turned from Heaven, charmed all my cares away; 
Are changed, for ever changed, and turned to clay. 
Death ! thon hast torn, in one unpitying hour, 

The plant to which, ere scarce it bore a flower, 

The mellower fruitage of its prime was given ; 

Love saw the deed, and as he lingered near, 

Sigh’d o’er the ruin, and return’d to Heav’n. 

The author, in every fibre of his frame, felt this 
to be true poetry ; yet it wants the heartiness, the 
downright sincerity of our northern Camoens. 
The literature of the last sixty years can boast, 
at least, two truth-tellers,—Rousseau and Burns; 
but Rousseau told the truth of himself as a duty, 
Burns unconsciously, as a flower unfolds its petals, 
—and the latter revelation is likeliest to be the 
true one. 

There are thoughts which, generally, it would 
be in the highest degree improper to divulge to 
others, but which we whisper to our hearts in spite 
of ourselves. They are often read in us by others, 
when we would not utter them for worlds. They 
are poetry in the highest, revelaticns of the past 


that “the weeping blood of woman’s heart” was | of thought, warnings,—sent of God, lest they be- 


come the past of action also ; and if, after having 


to one of the warmest hearts that ever beat ? | hecome the past of action, they should happen to 
Perhaps he was too manly to weep often; but, if | be revealed by accident, or by the agonies of 8 
so, his tears are not the less affecting on that ac- | guilty conscience, they are then terribly sublime. 
count. Is it possible for words to exceed in pathos | Whoever thou art, Poet of the Future !—if sucha 


the apostrophe of the captive Queen of Scots to her 
absent son” *"” 





being is now addressed by me,—listen, with trem- 
bling, to the first warnings of guilty thought ; but 
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if thou shouldst be.so unhappy as to seek an excuse | in honest rags at his last gasp; but could not, for 

for evil thoughts in the evil deeds of Burns, ask | a world, fish up his dirty and dependent bread from 

thyself—before thou believe all the evil that has | pools and ditches of the commonwealth, sordid and 

been imputed to him—whether he might not pos- | sickening at his own success.” 

sibly have been justified in saying to himself, what | If Cowper had been blessed with the physical 

few can say with truth, that he was better than his | strength of Burns, he might have ene lie I 
utation ? for, in speaking to his own heart, he | don’t say he would have been,—at onee, one of the 

has laid it, with unexampled manliness, naked be- | greatest of poets and ablest of active men. As it is, 

fore thine. Was he not, then, a man and a| Iam unable to name a poet whose writings, page 

brother? Compare his revealed secrets with that for page, can boast an equal amount of original 
ightful revelation of Cardinal Beaufort in Shak- thought and sterling eommon sense. 

speare—that terrible poetry of st/ence—when “he; In nothing did Cowper and Burns resemble each 

died, and made no sign.” | other more than in their power of comic delinea- 
If Cowper had written songs, such was the tion: had they written for the stage, we should 

honesty of his nature, that he would probably have | have had three Sheridans—alike, yet how different ! 

equalled Burns, great as are the disadvantages Here is one of Cowper's pictures, finished with 

under which our language would have laid him, | minute touches of the pencil :— 

For Burns was not the prototype of the truthful- Yon ancient prude, whose withered features show 

ness of Scottish song; the ancient minstrels of | She might be young some forty years ago, 

Scotland did not forget to avail themselves of the | Her elbows pinioned close upon her hips, 

marvellous facilities which the dialect of their! Her head ereet, her fan upon her lips, 


country affords to the poet ; but Burns has ex- Po wench nan es ee ee ne 


celled their best productions. See his “Anna,” | With bony and unkerchief’d neck, defies 
that sweetest of lyrics; or see his “ Banks and| The rude inclemency of wintry skies, 
Braes 0’ Bonny Doon,” the hacknied thought ex- | And sails, with lappet head and mincing airs, 


p oh is. j om ‘ Duly, at clink of bell, to morning prayers. 
pressed in which is, in other writers, a mere con To thrift and perelmeny wach ediaal. 


ceit; but in Burns, a sentiment, solemn, mourn-| She yet allows herself that boy behind. 
ful, almost sublime. At Doncaster, when I was, The shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 
lecturing there, I met with one of those intima- With slip-shod heels, and dewdrop at his nose ; 
tions of a better world, which give us, in this, a dip wre yd coat a to peg 
+ Atay ; : ich future pages yet are doomed to share ; 

presage of Heay en,—a lady, beautiful, good, and Carries her Bible, tucked beneath his arm, ‘ 
all-accomplished, who asked me if I could sing?) And hides his hands to keep his fingers warm. 
I answered, “that I was passionately fond of _ She, half an angel in her own account, 
music, but that my wife had been more than | Doubts not hereafter with the saints to mount, 
thirty years vainly trying to teach me the Hun- Though not a grace appears, on strictest search, 

7 * e , But that she fasts, and, item, goes to charch, 
dreth psalm tune,”"—-there being a note toward the 
elose of the third line which I cannot learn. She But Burns could dash off a character with a 


then said that, justice, she thought, could not be | stroke of his pen. Premising that my ignorance 
done to Burns, as a lyric poet, if his songs were of the Scottish dialect will prevent me from doing 
divorced from their appropriate tunes. Ithought him anything like justice, I will prove both these 


differently ; but mentally resolved that I would #sertions by reading a few lines from a poem, 
sinz, and also recite, as I have now done, one of | Which he alone of all mankind eould have written. 


his best songs; for I knew that my bad singing | Study it, young men, if you would know what a 


would, at least, seem to help my theory,—that good | power language is :— 
singing is to good recitation what a silver chain 
is to the lark’s wing, or a parrot learning language 
to the flower whose silence singeth. 

Cowper does not, like Burns, write the history 
of the poor in every page of his works, but his | 
heart was with them; witness his description of | 
the street-imprisoned mechanic, and his miserable | 
attempt at a garden, “A sprig of mint, set in a 
spoutless teapot.” They were both patriots, both 
honest men ; but the expression of their sentiments 
was remarkably modified by their physical condi- 
tion. Burns speaks with the animal courage of 
health,—Cowper, with the faltering of incipient As he frae Ayr ae night did canter. 

isease, or the energy of fever. “ Is there, says Oh, Tam, hadst thou but been sae wise 

a As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 

Is there for honest poverty, She tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum, 


That hangs his head, and a’ that;— A blethering, blustering, drunken biellam ; 
The coward loon! we pass him by ; That frae November till October, 


We dare be poor for a’ that. Ae market-day thou wasna sober ; 


Yen's sweet mercy in his cup, can dig, beg, Tot, / = That erery naig was ca’d a shoe on, 
and perish, well content so he may wrap i The smith and thee gat roaring fou oa ; 





TAM O° SHANTER. 


When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet, 

As market-days are wearing late, 

And folk begin to tak’ the gate; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
And getting fou and unco’ happy, 

We think na’ on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, an stiles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows, like gathering sterm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 
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That at the Lord’s house ev’n on Sunday 
Thou drank wi’ Kirton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied, that late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown’d in Doon ; 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 


Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet, 
To think how mony counsels-sweet— 
How mony prudent sage advices 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 


But to our tale. Ae market-night 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony : 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither, 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drare on wi’ sangs an’ clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better ; 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus ; 
The storm without might rain and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himsel’ amang the nappy ; 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleastre ; 
Kings may be bless’d, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the cares o’ life victorious. 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white—then gone for ever. 


I hold in my hand some verses which have not 
appeared in any collection of the works of Burns, 


They want his terseness and condensation ; but | 


may be his notwithstanding ;—if they are—and I 
do not know who else could have written them,— 
they show that he, too, could, when he chose, 
finish 4 portrait with minute touches of the comic 
pencil, 
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He preaches loud, does saftly pray— 
Thus says our Minister, 

“ Ye will be sure to find the way, 
Tf ye are like your Minister ; 

Ye’ll get a place, ye needna fear ; 

Be sure that after him ye spier.” 

But faith, I doubt, when we get there, 
We'll no see the Minister. 


I must now conclude, with a few observations 
on the lives and characters of the two great foun- 
ders of the Modern School of Poetry. Perhaps 
no falsehood has been more frequently repeated 
than that men of genius are less fortunate and less 
virtuous than other men; but the obvious trut}; 
that they who attempt little are iess liable to 
failure than they who attempt much, will account 
for the proverbial good luck of fools. In our 
estimate of the sorrows and failings of literary 
men, we forget that sorrow is the common !ot ; we 
forget, too, that the misfortunes and the errors of 
men of genius are recorded ; and that, although 
their virtues may be utterly forgotten, their mi- 
nutest faults will be sure to find zealous historians, 
And this is as it should be. Let the dead instruc: 
us. But slanderers blame, in individuals, what 
belongs to the species. ‘‘ We women,” says Cly- 
temnestra in Eschylus, when meditating the mur- 
der of her husband, and in reply to an attendant 
who was praising the gentleness of the sex, “ We 
women are~-what we are.” So is it with us all. 
Then, let every fault of men of genius be known; 
but let not hypocrisy come with a sponge, and 
wipe away their virtues. 

Of the misfortunes of Cowper, we have all heard, 
and certainly he was unfortunate, for he was lia- 


| ble to fits of insanity. But it might be said of 


him, that he was tended through life by weeping 
angels. Warm-hearted friends watched and guard- 


THE MINISTER. 


Our gudewife she keeps beef and ale, 
And tea, to treat the Minister, 

While I, if hungry, sup the kale ; 
The beef is for the Minister : 

Besides, a bottle she keeps by, 

To warm his heart when he’s no dry, 

While I the water-pail maun try ; 
May the deil brust the Minister ! 


Our Minister he has nae pride, 
Not a bit the Minister ; 
He just sits down by our fireside 
As he were no’ our Minister ; 
He taks our gudewife by the hand, 
Says, John, man, sit, what maks ye stand ! 
He has the bairns a’ at command : 
They a’ ken the Minister. 


But still he’s useful in his place, 
He’s a braw man the Minister : 

At ilka feast he says the grace, 
Nane fitter than the Minister : 

And when the glasses come in view, 

He says, We'll drink, but na’ get fou 

Sic things the Lord doth not allow : 
Yet fou gets the Minister, 


Our Minister he’s now fall’n sick, 
wate yh = ane . 
’ now s eep us frae auld Ni 
If the Lord tak ~ Minister 4 mm 
Left to oursels, he kens fu’ weel, 
The brent up stairs we canna spiel. 
We maun ev’n turn back and face the deil 
If the Lord tak our Minister, 


ed him with intense and unwearied solicitude ; the 
kindest hearted of the softer sex, the best of the 
best, seem to have been born only to anticipate his 
wants. A glance at the world, will show us that 
his fate, though sad, was not saddest: for how 
many madmen are there, and how many men still 
more unfortunate than madmen, who have no liv- 
ing creature to aid, or soothe, or pity them! Think 
of Milton—“ blind among enemies !” 
But the saddest incident in the life of Cowper 
remains tobe told. In his latter days, he was pen 
| sioned by the crown—a misfortune which I can for 
_ give to him, but not to destiny. It is consoling to 
think, that he was not long conscious of his degra- 
dation after the cruel kindness was inflicted op 
‘him. But why did not his friends—if weary of 
sustaining their kinsman stricken by the arrows 
| of the Almighty, suffer him to perish in a beggars 
/madhouse? Would he had died in a ditch, rather 
| than this shadow had darkened over his grave! 
| Burns was more fortunate in his death than Cow- 
| per: he lived self-supported to the end. Glorious 
| , ' 
hearted Burns! Noble, but unfortunate Cowper: 
Burns was one of the few poets fit to be seen. 
It has been asserted that genius is a disease,—the 
malady of physical inferiority. It is certain, that 
we have heard of Pope, the hunchback : of Scott 
{and Byron, the cripples: of the epileptic Julius 











Cesar, who, it is said, never planned a great battle 
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without going into fits ; and of Napoleon, whom a | mean to exculpate him, when I say, that he was, 
few years of trouble killed: where Cobbett (a | probably, no worse in that respect than his neigh- 

of talent, not of genius) would have melted | bours; for he was worse if he was not better than 
gt, Helena, rather than have given up the ghost they, the balance being against him ; and his Al- 
with a full belly. If Pope could have leaped over | mighty Father would not fail to sayto him, “What 
fve-barred gates, he probably would not have | didst thou with the lent talent?” But drunken- 


written his inimitable sofa-and-lap-dog poetry ; 


ness, in his time, was the vice of his country—it is 


but it does not follow, that he would not have | so still ; and if the traditions of Dumfries are to be 
written the ‘‘ Essay on Man ;” and they who as- | depended on, there are allurements which Burns 
ert that genius is a physical disease, should re- | was much less able to resist than those of the bot- 
member that, as true critics are more rare than | tle; and the supposition of his frequent indul- 
true poets, we having only one in our language, gence in the crimes to which those allurements 
William Hazlitt—so, very tall andcompletemen are | lead, is incompatible with that of his habitual 


as rare as genius itself, a fact well known to per- 


sons who have the appointment of constables, | 


| drunkenness. 


When I was a lad, one of my father’s workmen 


And if it is undeniable that God wastes nothing, | sometimes sent me early in the morning with a 


and that we, therefore, perhaps seldom find a 
gigantic body combined with a soul of /olian 
tones: it is equally undeniable, that Burns was an 
exception to the rale—a man of genius, tall, strong, 
and handsome, as any man that could be picked 
out of a thousand at a country fair. 

But he was unfortunate, we are told. Unfortu- 
nate! He was a tow-heckler who cleared six 
hundred pounds by the sale of his poems: of 
which sum he left two hundred pounds behind 
him, in the hands of his brother Gilbert: two 
facts which prove that he could neither be so un- 
fortunate, nor so imprudent, as we are told he 
was. If he had been a mere tow-heckler, I sus- 
pect he would never have possessed six hundred 
shillings. 

But he was imprudent it is said. Now, he is a 
wise man who has done one act that influences 
beneficially his whole life. Burns did three such 
acts—he wrote poetry—he published it ; and, de- 
spairing of his farm, he became an exciseman. It 
is true he did one imprudent act ; and, I hope, the 
young persons around me will be warned by it: 
he took a farm, without thoroughly understanding 
the business of farming. It does not appear that 
he wasted or lost any capital, except what he threw 
away in his farm. 
prudent in giving it up when he did. Had he 
held it a little longer, the Bank Restriction Act 
would have enriched him at the expense of his 
landlord; but Burns was an honest man, and, 
therefore, alike incapable of desiring and foreseeing 
that enormous villany. 

But he was neglected, we are told. Neglected ? 
No strong man, in good health, can be neglected, 
if he is true to himself. For the benefit of the 
young, I wish we had a correct account of the 
number of persons who fail of success, in a thou- 
sand that resolutely strive to do well. Ido not 
think it exceeds one per cent. By whom was 
Burns neglected? Certainly not by the people of 
Scotland ; for they paid him the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to an author : they bought 
his book ! Oh, but he ought to have been pension- 

Pensioned? Cannot we think of poets with- 
out thinking of pensions? Are they such poor 
creatures, that they cannot earn an honest living ? 

us hear no more of such degrading and inso- 
lent nonsense, 
But he was a drunkard, it is said. I do not 


He was unlucky, but not im- | 
no! He and they understood each other right 








| quart pot to a neighbouring alehouse, for a jack of 


what he called “purl ;” and later in the forenoon, 
for a pint of ale. Finding, by dipping my finger 
into it, that the “purl” had a bitter taste, and 
nasty yellow shake-up, I never tolled it; and 
I observed that my employer drank it without 
raising his eyes ; but always, before he drank his 
ale, he looked at me, suspecting that I had some of 
it in me. The Corn Law Rhymer, then, was a 
rogue from the beginning? Yes, But the Corn 
Law Rhymer is not a poet ; and if the slanderers 
of genius would consider, that, although they can 


_ place no Hamlets or Tam o’ Shanters to the credit 


of their account, they certainly share with Shak- 
speare and Burns their full proportion of the faults 
and failings of our common humanity, we should 
hear less about the Dumfries Exciseman’s drunk- 
enness, and the wrongs of the dowered Ann Hatha- 
way. 

But Burns, it is said, was ungrateful to his pa- 
trons. Whowerethey? The Tories of his time, 
the fathers of men who must be clever ; for, in our 
days, they have invented a new name for rascality, 
calling themselves Conservatives. But what did 
those lords and squires for him? They gave him 
a job, a nasty one ; he did the work, and got the 
wages—with an early grave in at the bargain. No, 


well. //c knew, and they knew, that men like them 
are as fond of men like him, as robbers are of the 
hangman. 

But he was politically imprudent, we are told. 
Now, I do not think that any man ought to become 
a martyr, unless he likes martyrdom for its own 
sake; but they who accuse Burns of political im- 
prudence, take a bat’s view of his case—Ahe took 
an eagle’s. What should we now care for Burns, 
the honest, fearless exciseman, had he been a 
rhyming sycophant? His family, I suspect, are 
at this moment more prosperous, in the worldly 
sense of the term, than if he had died a colleetor ; 
and it is plain he could not have become one, with- 
out forfeiting that independence which binds our 
hearts to him. 

But I shall not do justice to him, if I do not give 
you his picture of himself, from his letter to J. F. 
Erskine, Esq., written 13th April, 1793, just after 
he had narrowly escaped being ruined, by the ar- 
bitrary wantonness of power ; especially as it has 
been blamed as mere bravado on the part of Busvs, 
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by a patrician critic, who. having found himself 
mistaken and ridiculous in his infallible decisions | 
on modern poetry, determined to try his hand on | 
8 poet’s prose. “ Burns,” says the bard of himself, 
“ was a poor man from birth, and an exciseman 
from necessity ; but the sterling of his worth no | 
poverty could debase ; and his independent mind | 
oppression might bend, but could not subdue. | 
Have not I, in my children, a more precious stake | 
in my country’s welfare, than the richest dukedom | 
in it? Can I look tamely on, and see any machin- | 
ation wrest from my boys their birthright? Does 
any man tell me, that my efforts can be of no ser- 
vice? I tell him, that it is on men like me that a 
nation has to rest—men who are elevated enough | 
to reason and reflect, yet low enough to keep clear 
of venal contagion. I have now drawn Burns as 
he is; but should any of the persons in whose 
hands is the bread he eats get the least knowledge 
of the picture, it would ruin the poor bard for 
ever.” 

Let us now compare Burns and his prose, with 
Dante's prose, and the writer of it. Dante—some 





of you know—a senator of Florence, corruptly | 
driven from his country, and robbed of his ample | 
possessions, lived long in banishment, and died in | 
exile. About the year 1316, his friends obtained 


his restoration to his country and his possessions, 
on condition that he should pay a sum of money, 
avow himself guilty, and ask pardon of his oppres- 
sors. This is his answer on the cccasion, to an 
aged kinsman whom he calls “ Father.” “ From 
your letter I observe how much you have at heart 


my welfare, and I am bound to you the more, be- | 
cause an exile rarely finds a friend. But I must, | 


by my answer, disappoint some little minds. Your 
nephew has written to me, that I am allowed to 
return to Florence on certain conditions; wherein, 
my Father, I see two conditions that are ridiculous 
and impertinent. I speak of the impertinence of 
those who mention such conditions to me: for in 
your letter there is no such thing. Is such an in- 
vitation glorious for Dante, after suffering in exile 
almost fifteen years’ Is it thus, then, they would 


recompense innocence, labour, and unremitting | 


study? Far from me be the senseless baseness of 
a beast of earth, that could offer himself up, as it 


were, in chains. Far from the man who cries | 


aloud for justice, this compromise with his perse- 
eutors. No, my Father, this is not the way that 
shal] lead me beck to my country. But I shall 
return with hasty steps, if vou can open to me a 
way that shall not derogate from the fame and 
honour of Dante ; but if by no such way Florence 
can be entered, then shall I never enter Florence. 


What! can I not everywhere enjoy the sight of | 


the sun and stars? Can I not contemplate, in any 
eorner of the earth under the canopy of heaven, 
consoling and delightful truths, without rendering 
myself infamous? Bread, I hope, will not fail 
me.” But bread did fail him. Every reader of 


dressed to him by the shade of his ancestors -— 
“ Thou shalt prove how bitter is the taste of the 
bread of others, how hard the road up and down | 


tirangere’ stairs.” Bat there is another passage | 


in which he makes his readers shudder, discoye;; 

an exact portrait of himself in a man, “ who, strip. 
ping himself of all shame, and trembling jin his 
very vitals, places himself in the publie way, and 
stretches out his hand for charity.” “ By such 
sacrifices,” says the reviewer, “he preserved hig 
principles, and sustained the magnanimity of his 
character ;” and such are the rewards which, in gl] 
ages, have heen paid to them “ who are not of the 
wretches who may be said nevei to have lived 
whom God's justice disdains to punish, and his 
mercy to pardon.” Such, perhaps, will ever be the 
reward of the prophetic honesty of genius. Why 


_were Dante and Burns persecuted? Because the 


saw farther than others; and what avails it to 
them, if the sons of their persecutors are instructed 
by their graves? 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Burns died jug 
in time to prevent the blackness of darkness from 
receiving its foulest blot—he did not live to be fed 
on alms, or stamped into a dungeon for the crime 
of honesty. But the rules of this Institution pre. 
vent me from saying more, than that he was one 
of the first victims of the English reign of terror, 
Merciful death would not allow the merciless to 
persecute him actually into the workhouse ; but 
they applied to him an epithet fatal in these days, 
‘and not safe in these—-they proclaimed him an 
honest man! They forbade him to hope. They 
appointed despair and wounded pride his Gany. 
/mede and Hebe; and when a man has such cup- 
_ bearers, we need not ask if the liquor they fillis 
| poison. 

But was there no meanness in the pride of 
Burns? “Give me wit,” said he, “and I am con- 
tented.” The boon was his in superabundance, and 
he was mot contented. ‘ Had I but hearkened to 
good advice,” said he, “I might by this time have 
led a market.” I doubt whether the advice was 
good, but if it was, why did he not lead a market! 
They who lead markets, take the means. _ Instead, 
then, of striking dewdrops from the daisies, he 
should have covered himself with rust and dust, as 
they do. But why could he not Le satisfied with 
the Muse, and poverty, her dower? True, he did 
not turn his back on the angel of his life ; but he 
repined because she had not brought with her from 
heaven--a clod of clay. Out of more than two 
hundred thousand millions of human beings, he 
was an individual of the few hundreds who have 
won for themselves an earthly immortality—and 
he was dissatisfied! Surely, then, his light was 
not all “light from heaven.” I can imagine the 
Father of Mercies looking down on him in sterm 
pity. 

Whatever his faults might be, he paid the 
penalty of them, and left the benefit to us. 
most valuable bequest which « man of genius ¢aB 
leave to posterity, is the legacy of his faults. Got, 
I have said, wastes nothing—no, not even the evil 





: that men do. His eternal finger writes their lives 
his works must know, by heart, the prediction ad-_ 


in their deeds, that we may emulate the good, 8 
be instructed by the evil. Burns was a poet, 


aman. “The poet ’--if I may use the words of 


Madame de Staél, the greatest man that ever wort 
petticoats“ the poet lives in his woiks;” but 
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where, in this world, is the man to be found, if not 
in our affectionate remembrance, or in our just and 
benevolent appreciation? Is he not defenceless? 
Hath he not said to us, “ Forget me not?” If the 
life of the slandered, like Religion itself, is a poem 
which prosers have covered with blots—let us not 
forget that the blots are no part of the poem, 


THE TWO EARLIEST GREAT POETS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


The poor inhabitant below, 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless folly laid him low, 
And stained his name. 





If, then, his failings are reeorded for eternity, while 


Whoever thou art, then, that in thy purity judgest | those of other men are written in water—if to err 


thy brother, reflect that all other virtues in thee 
are worthless, if thou hast not charity. Burns lies 
before thee—helpless and se/f-condemned. With the 
manliness which was the corner-stone of his charac- 


ter, he wrote a true inscription for his own grave :— | 


is human—if the angels fell—‘* speak of him as 


he was, set down nought in malice ;” “and let 
him who is without sin among you, cast the first 
stone” at the grave of Ropert Burns. 





A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1841.* 


Tais new work of the philanthropic Quaker 
comes before the public with the special recommen- 
dation that, in advocating the emancipation of the 
blacks, its author, as is now well known, does not 
overlook the rights of the whites ; that he contends 
for universal suffrage, for equality of civil rights, 
as well as the abolition of slavery. This is only 
consistency ; yet in a member of his quiet sect, it 
is a great step in advance ; for we would fain hope 
that the decided line of conduct taken by Joseph 
Sturge is an augury of the opinions of nearly the 
whole body of the Friends, and that his next work 
may be a report of the progress of Associations 
formed in Great Britain for obtaining the suffrage. 

With Mr. Sturge’s Visit to the West Indies many 
of our readers must be familiar. His recent visit 
tothe United States had the same object, “ the 
unirersal abolition of slavery ;’’ and one scarcely 
less important to mankind, “ the promotion of per- 
manent international Peace.” The second object, 
though never lost sight of, was kept subordinate 
to the abolition mission. 

Arguments against the principle, and expositions 
of the moral and even economical ill eonsequences 
of slavery, are no longer needed in this country ; 
and even in the United States, slavery is rarely now 
defended on other than narrow, selfish, and passion- 
ate grounds, save as a necessary evil; which, like 
lesser abuses in this country, has grown to such a 
magnitude, and has so entertwined itself with all 
institu‘ions and interests, that it is dangerous to 
wuch or tamper with it. Mr. Sturge’s work, there- 
fore, is necessarily rather an account of the present 
state of opinion in America regarding slavery, and 
of the leading abolitionists and the prospects of 
their great labour, than an argument against 
slavery or an illustration of its horrible tendencies, 
which has surely become superfluous. 

Mr. Sturge sailed in the British Queen in March 
1841. He is a tee-totaller, as well as an abolition- 
ist and advocate of the suffrage ; and he notices 
with approbation a useful change in the economy of 


the steamers, by which passengers need not pay | 


cluded in the passage money. One of the passen- 
gers, who was the reverse of a teetotaller, addressed 
the intelligent black steward of the vessel as 
“Blacky.” “My name is Robert,” replied the 
man. “And when you want anything from me, 
please to address me by name: we are all the same 
flesh and blood ; I did not make myself; God 
made me.” The rebuke was felt by all present. 
Mr. Sturge found native American slaveholders 
less bigoted and benighted than those Eurcpeans 
who had been inured to slavery by participating in 
its gains, or by a residence in the slave States. A 
French merchant of New Orleans, a passenger in 
the steamer, said, “ It would be as reasonable to 
class negroes with monkeys as to place them onan 
equality with whites.” 

Landing at New York, the missionary proceeded 
from town to town, indefatigably pursuing the 
objects which had taken him from home. He went 
as far south as Washington, and, in the other 
direction, he visited the Falls of Niagara; some- 


times returning to places he had already visited, 


and often addressing public meetings. Among the 
first persons he saw on landing were ArtHurR and 
his brother Lewis Tarran ; the former said to be 
the most obnoxious individual to the pro-slavery 
party throughout the union. By this party he is 
regarded as Apouition personified. And never did 
goodness take a more attractive form, if he merits 
the character here given of him. These noble 
brothers have lavished their ample resources in 
promoting the cause of Abolition, with a munifi- 
cence which, when the ends in view are compared, 
may well put the vulgar magnificence of the 
princes and magnates of Europe to shame. And 
their personal labours seem to have been as freely 
given as their money. Some years since, Lewis 
Tappan had the ear of a negro sent him by the 
post, in an insulting anonymous letter. Now, in 
the words of a countryman and fellow-labourer, 





“ Lewis Tappan has made the whole nation look 
the captives in the faee.” 
Mr. Sturge, besides giving the individuals whom 











































for more wine and spirits than they choose to | he saw face to face the praise which is their due, 
drink ; instead of being tempted to drink to excess, | adverts affectionately to the old abolitionists; to 
because the liquor cost nothing, its price being in- | Joux Wootman and AxtHony Benaees, Bere any 
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* By J 81 Jian | Labourers who broke up the fallow 
~ al oseph Sturge. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 215, Hamilton | or et n in the heat of the day. 
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From New York, the missionary and his friend, 
Mr. Whittier, went to Philadelphia, where they 
daily received the supporters of the Anti-Slavery 
cause at their hétel. Among other persons, they 
had the pleasure of seeing James Forten, an 
opulent man of colour, whom our readers may re- 
member in Mr. Abdy’s Narrative. Anecdotes like 
the following, should set people's mind at rest on 


the question of the capture of The Creole. Surely | 


British authorities, and British subjects in a British 
port, may be justified in doing what American 
subjects do every day, namely, connive at, or assist 
the escape of slaves to a free country :— 

I returned to New York on the 15th, in company with 
several anti-slavery friends. One of these, Dr. Bartholo- 
mew Fussell, resided on the borders of the State of 
Maryland, and had afforded relief and aid to many 
negroes escaping from slavery. He had kept no account 
of the number thus assisted till last year, when there 
were thirty-four, being fewer he thought than the average 
of several years preceding. 

A sketch is given of the rise, through many diffi- 
culties, of the Anti-Slavery party, and of its various 
Societies ; and also of the late unhappy dissensions 
which have crept into it. One of the causes of 
difference is, the claim of the women to act pro- 
minently in the Associations, and to speak and 
vote. George Fox seems to have recognised the 
perfect equality of the sexes in religious, and also 
in civil matters, connected with church-fellowship 


and discipline ; but some of his descendants do not | 


go so far, while persons belonging to other sects 
are openly opposed to what are called “the women’s 
rights.” Now, the American ladies, and their male 


advocates and auxiliaries, appear to follow a policy | 


somewhat similar to that of the English Chartists. 
They wish that the Abolition cause and their rights 
should advance hand in hand. They do not choose 
to be mere tools in the hands of the Abolitionists, 
fur any purpose however good. They insist upon 
independent action; a direct voice in affairs. 
Whether the American women and the English 
Chartists have chosen their time ill, we do not pre- 


tend tosay. Many condemn both the time chosen | 


and the objects sought. We are more at liberty 
to decide against the paltering, hypocritical evasion, 
by which religious professors ensnare their own 
souls, while they practise cruelty and injustice. 
Their sneaking course is contemptible when com- 
pared with the open, bold-faced conduct of the 
planters and slave-dealers :— 

In some of the Southern States there are professing 
Christian churches who permit slave-holding, but dis- 
allow the selling of slaves, except with their own con- 
sent. Dr. Fussell informed me how this fair-seeming 
rule of discipline was frequently evaded. First, a church 
member wishing to turn his negroes into cash, begins by 
making their yoke heavier, and their life a burden. 
Next they are thrown in the way of decoy slaves, be- 


longing to Woolfolk, or some other dealer, who introduce | 


themselves to the intended victims, for the purpose of 
expatiating on the privileges enjoyed by the slaves of 
so indulgent a master as theirs ; and thus the poor un- 
happy dupes would be persuaded to go and petition to 
be sold, and so the rule of discipline, above cited, would 
be literally complied with. 


What the Tappans are to New York, is Samuel 
Webb to Philadelphia. Nor do these benevolent 
individuals and their fellow Christians limit their 


exertions to the emancipation of the black race. 
At the Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, Mr, Sturge 
relates— 


I was deeply interested in the statements made rejq. 
tive to the wicked expatriation of the Indians liyjn 
within this Yearly Meeting’s limits, by the United States’ 
Government, from lands which had been secured to them 
by treaty in the most solemn manner, to the Western 
wilderness, under plea of a fraudulently-obtained cession 
of their lands by a few of their number. What greatly 
aggravates the case is the fact, that these Indians were 
making rapid progress in civilisation, and from a nation 
| of hunters had generally become an agricultural people, 
Their whole history isa reproach and blot on the American 
Government, and shows either that public and private 
virtue amongst the people is at a low ebb, or that “the 
wicked bear rule.” On behalf of this injured people 
“Friends” appear to have made strenuous efforts, but 
have failed in producing any decidedly favourabie im. 
pression on the Government. The report on this subject, 
embodied a very affecting letter from the chiefs of this 
tribe, describing their grief and distress at the prospect 
of a cruel removal from the homes of their ancestors. 

The appeals of the Indians are heart-rending, 
Their last hope seems to be placed in the followers 
of the faith of William Penn. One of their com- 
munications states :— 

“ Although the information of the ratification of the 
treaty is distressing to us, yet it is a satisfaction to hear 
from you, and to learn that you still remember us in our 
troubles, and are disposed to advise and assist us. The 
intelligence of the confirmation of the treaty, caused 
| many of our women to shed tears of sorrow. We are 
sensible that we stand in need of the advice of our 








friends. Our minds are unaltered on the subject of emi- 
| gration.” Another, dated Cold Spring, Twelfth Month, 
| 8th, 1840, holds this language : “ Brothers, we continue 
| to feel, relative te the treaty, as we have ever felt. We 
cannot regard it as an act of our nation, or hold it to be 
_binding onus. We still consider, that, in justice, the 
| land is at this time as much our own as ever it was. 
| We have done nothing to forfeit our right to it; and 
| have come to a conclusion, to remain upon it as long as 

we can enjoy it in peace.’ “ We trust in the Great 
Spirit: to Him we submit our cause.” 

A letter from the Senecas residing at Tonawanda, was 
addressed to the Committee, from which the following 
extracts are taken :-— 

“ It is known to you, brothers, that at different times 
our people have been induced to cede, by stipulated 
treaties, to the government of the United States, various 
tracts of our territory, until it is so reduced, that it 

barely affords us a home. We had hoped by these 
| liberal concessions to secure the quiet and unmolested 
| possession of this small residue, but we have abundant 
| reason to fear that we have been mistaken. The agent 
and surveyor of a company of land speculators, known 
as the Ogden Company, have been on here to lay out 
our land into lots, to be sold from us to the whites. We 
have protested against it, and have forbidden their pro- 
ceeding. . . « « « « The friends who have 
for several years resided at Tunesassah, still continue to 
| occupy the farm, and have charge of the saw and grist 
| mills, and other improvements. The farm during the 





past year, has yielded about thirty-five tons of hay, two 
hundred bushels of potatoes, one hundred bushels of 
| oats, and one hundred bushels of apples. Notwithstand- 
_ing the unsettlement produced by the treaty during the 
_ past season, the Indians have raised an adequate sup- 
| ply of provisions to keep them comfortably during the 
year ; and they manifest an increased desire to avoid the 
| use ry ardent spirits, and to have their children eda- 
cated. 


It is of no avail. The decree has gone forth. 
Near Philadelphia, Mr. Sturge saw a mansioB 
which should act as a warning-post to slave 
owners :— 
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My kind host, Samuel Webb, who accompanied me, 
‘sted out a plot of land, presented by William Penn 
to a friend, to enable him to keep a cow, which is now 
worth many hundred thousand dollars for building pur- 
poses. He also showed me a mansion, the late proprietor 
of which had received a large accession of wealth from 
the quantities of plate which had been shipped to him in 
barrels from St. Domingo, on the eve of the revolu- 
tion in that Island, and whose owners are supposed to 
have subsequently perished, as they never appeared, with 
one solitary exception, to claim their property. 


Besides actual slavery, the illegal seizure and 
detention of free people of colour as slaves, is of 
frequent occurrence in all the Slave States. While 
Mr, Sturge was at Baltimore, one of these flagrant 
eases was of recent occurrence :— 


A woman, who was the wife of a free man, and the 
mother of four children, and who had long believed her- 





| 


| had with my coloured friends, on different occasions, 
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The account given of these untutored and unde- 
based Africans is replete with interest and beauty. 
Many of the traits of native character revealed are 
indeed noble. 

One of the most pleasing of the incidents during 
the residence in Philadelphia is the following :— 


One evening during my stay, I took tea with twelve 
or fifteen coloured gentlemen, at the house of a coloured 
family. The refined manners and great intelligence of 
many of them would have done credit to any society. 
The whites have a monopoly of prejudice, but not a 
monopoly of intellect ; nor of education and accomplish- 


ments ; nor even of those more trivial, yet fascinating 


graces which throw the charm of elegance and refine- 
ment over social life. I found from the conversation I 


that the prejudice against them was steadily, and not 
very slowly, giving way; yet several instances were 


self legally free, was claimed by the heir of her former | mentioned, of recent occurrence, which show that it is 
master. The case was tried, and his right of property | 


in her and her children affirmed. He then sold the 
family to a slave dealer for a thousand dollars ; of whom 


the husband of the woman re-purchased them, (his own | 


wife and children,) for eleven hundred dollars, to repay 
which he bound himself to labour for the person from 
whom it was borrowed, for twelve years. Yet this is 
but a mitigated instance of oppression in this Christian 
country. 

In the same city, the Roman Catholics, who, 
asa sect, are less tainted with the crime of slave- 
holding than any of the other religious denomina- 
tions, with the exception of the Quakers, sold 
several of their fellow church-members, and 


chapel ; the end, perhaps, justifying the means. 
In this State, Maryland, the Quakers scarcely 


form an exception. They have left off petitioning | 


the Legislature for the abolition of the internal 
trade, and the Yearly Meeting advises “ Friends” 
to keep aloof from the Anti-slavery societies. They 
are, in fact, overborne by the tyranny of opinion. 
It is not to the honour of the New Light Quakers, 
the Hicksites, that they are not found so active 
as abolitionists as the old Orthodox Friends. 

In the Philadelphia societies, the women have 
triumphantly carried their point, and now take the 
same part as the men in all public discussions, and 


| 


| 


still strong. ° A lady, not of the proscribed 
class, who has long resided in New York, mentioned to 
me as a marked indication of a favourable change in re- 
gard to colour, the holding of such meetings as those at 


| which the Amistad captives were introduced. Such an 


exhibition, instead of causing a display of benevolent 





vote with them,—a woman’s vote having the same 
weight as a man’s. These societies have openly con- 
demned the ungallant conduct of the late London 


Anti-slavery Convention, which refused to receive | 


the female American delegates. Those members 
of the House of Commons who resisted Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley’s motion for admitting ladies to be | 
Spectators at the debates, were in the right. If | 
the women had once been allowed to listen, their , 
next claim would have been the liberty of speech, 
and the right of voting. Mr. Sturge, whom some 
may charge with being scrupulous overmuch, with | 
‘training at gnats, would not even witness the | 
proceedings of any of the societies where the 
women play the same part as the men; and all 
those of Philadelphia are now of the mixed sort, 
égainst whom Mr. Sturge felt it his duty to silently 
testify, 

While he was in America, the Mendian negroes, 
taken on board the Amistad, were under the 
‘uspices of the abolitionists, making a progress 
from place to place to forward the good cause, 





cluding with a very severe remark. 


interest among all classes, would, some years ago, have 
excited the malignant passions of the multitude, and pro- 
bably caused a popular out-break. Another sign of the 
times was, that white and coloured children might be 
seen walking in procession without distinction, on the 
anniversaries of the charity schools, 


In going, by steam, up the Hudson from New 
York to Albany, Mr. Sturge met with a couple 


piously applied the proceeds to the erection of a. whose history, without the fraud practised upon 


them, is, we hope, that of thousands in every 
year :— 


As night drew on, and the deck began to be cleared, 
I observed a well-dressed black man and woman sitting 
apart, and supposing they could not obtain berths on ac- 
count of their colour, I went and spoke to them. I told 
them I and several others on board were abolitionists. 
The man then informed us they were escaping from 
slavery, and had left their homes little more than two 
days before. They appeared very intelligent, though 
they could neither read nor write, and described to us 
how they had effected their escape. They had obtained 
leave to go to a wedding, from which they were not ex- 
pected to return till the evening of the day following. 
Having procured forged certificates of freedom, for which 
they paid twenty-five dollars each,they came forward with 
expedition by railway and steam-boat. They had heard 
of emancipation in the British West Indies, and the 


| efforts of the abolitionists in the States, but they were 


unacquainted with the existence of vigilance committees, 
to facilitate the escape of runaway slaves. We assisted 
them to proceed to the house of a relative of one of our 
party, out of the tract of the pursuer, should they be fol- 
lowed. There is little doubt that they have safely 
reached Canada, for I was told at Albany, public opinion 
had become so strong in favour of self-emancipation, 
that if a runaway were seized in the city, it is probable 
he would be rescued by the people. 


And the Americans will vapour about The Creole ! 
In the different towns which Mr. Sturge visited, 
there were usually either great private tea-drinking 
rties to meet him, or formal assemblies, which 


‘he generally addressed in advocacy of the cause 


which had brought him across the Atlantic. He 
lifts up his testimony against Henry Clay, con- 
’ It was to 
Mr. Clay that J. J. Gurney addressed his late 
work, a series of letters on the West Indies. 
Of that work the great argument is, that the pro- 
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sperity of the planters themselves has been pro- 
moted by emancipation. Mr. Sturge concludes :— 


If J. J. Gurney could have shown that abolition would 
soon be the high road to the Presideut’s chair, it is not 
improbable that he would have made an illustrious con- 
vert to anti-slavery principles. 


If Clay acted from motives of unworthy ambi- 
tion, and against his own convictions, he richly 
deserved the fate he met,—that fall between two | 
stools, which he will never, in all likelihood, re- | 
cover. | 

The Temperance cause has made such progress | 
in the Northern States, that at some of the princi- 

al hotels no fermented liquors are now to he ob- | 
tained. Nay, in some places, mistaking the reverse | 
of wrong for right, no person is allowed to sell | 





wine or spirits; the objects of persecution not | 
being now in New England, alleged witches and | 
Quakers, but people of colour and _ beer-sellers. 
This is an improvement. Mr. Sturge bears testi- 
mony to the complete efficacy of the Voluntary 
principle, in fully providing the means of religious 
instruction. Of Worcester he remarks :— 





In common with the rest of New England, this town 
is remarkable for the number, size, and beauty of its 
places of worship. I calculated, with the aid of a well- | 
informed inhabitant, that if the entire population were | 
to go to a place of worship, at the same hour, in the same | 
day, there would be ample accommodation, and room to | 
spare. Yet here there is no compulsory tax to build | 
churches and maintain ministers. By the efficacy of | 
the voluutary principle alone is this state of things pro- 
duced. 


Some of the tee-totallers of America now go 
much farther than Tee-totalism. The eloquent 
sisters, Angelina and Sarah Grimke, are well 
known in the history of the Abolition Movement. 
Angelina has married Theodore Weld, who was an 
Abolition Missionary until he lost his voice, and is 
a writer against slavery. Mr. Sturge visited this 
family, who live on a small farm near Newark, in 
the State of New York, and of Mr. Weld he re- 
lates :— 


He has found severe manual labour essential for the 
recovery of health, broken by labour of another kind. I 
found him at work on his farm, driving his own waggon 
and oxen, with a load of rails. When he had disposed 
of his freight, we mounted the waggon, and drove to his 
home. Two or three of his fellow-students at the Lane 
Seminary arrived about the same time, and we spent the 
day in agreeable, and, I trust, profitable intercourse. In 
the household arrangements of this distinguished family, 
Dr. Graham's dietetic system is rigidly adopted, which 
excludes meat, butter, coffee, tea, and all intoxicating 
beverages. 1 can assure all who may be interested to 
know, that this Roman simplicity of living does not for- | 
bid enjoyment, when the guest can share with it the 
affluence of such minds as daily meet at their table. 
The “Graham system,” as it is called, numbers many | 
adherents in America, who are decided in its praise. 

My friends, Theodore D. and Angelina Weld, and. 
Sarah Grimke, sympathize, to a considerable extent, with 
the views on “ women’s rights,” held by one section of 
abolitionists; yet they deeply regret that this, or any 
other extraneous doctrine, should have been made an. 
apple of discord. 


Where is ascetism to stop? Temperance, nay, 
Total Abstinence, will soon be so common as to 
afford no means of distinction, While travelling | 
to Auburn by the railroad, one of Mr. Sturge’s | 
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fellow-passengers chanced to be a soldier, who hag 
volunteered to serve in the revolt of the Texians -_ 


He stated that some planters were emigrating from 
Mississippi, with as many as two hundred “ hands,” (thas 
is, slaves,) and plainly said it was intended to plant 
Anglo-Saxon flag on the walls of Mexico. If half wha; 
he asserted was true, the worst apprehensions of the 
abolitionists are too likely to be realized by the Texiag 
revolution,and the establishment of a new slave-holdj 
power on the vast territory, claimed by that piratica] 
band of robbers, and forming the South-western frontier 
of the United States. 


Of this young Republic very severe things are 
said; and, we are sorry to think, with but tog 
much apparent justice. 

The people of England have been accustomed 
to hear the praises of Sing Sing prison, and its 


| wonderful modes of reforming discipline, ever since 


we can remember. Now Sing Sing seems to be 


| at length approximating to what it has long pre. 


tended to be, a well-conducted penitentiary :— 


I gathered from the prisoners themselves that a great 
change had been introduced, both in the affairs and ig 
the management of the prison, within the last eighteen 
months, by the present excellent superintendent and chap. 
lain and their coadjutors, and with the happiest effects, 
The former system was one of brutal severity; now, 


| without any relaxation of discipline, needless severity is 


discarded, and the floggings have been reduced nine- 
tenths, the great object being the reformation of the 
prisoners. One of these speaking of the superintendent 
and chaplain, said—“ There was not a prisoner in the 
jail, but rejoiced to hear the sound of their feet.” 


The dietary of this prison may well make the 


/mouths of our home-labourers water. This ae- 


count of one day, which represents every day, 


all being alike monotonous, was given to Mr. 


Sturge by an Englishman, whom he found 4 
prisoner :-— 

“ Monday morning the large prison bell rings at five 
o'clock, when we all rise; half an hour after, we all go 
out to work to our respective shops, till breakfast; the 
keepers all] the time seated upon a high seat, overlooking 
—seeing that everything is ordered and going on in& 


| proper manner: no talking allowed upon any occasion, 


or under any pretence whatever.— When the breakfast- 
bell rings, we all goin to breakfast, each one to a separate 
room, (which are all numbered, one thousand in all;) 


every man’s breakfast is ready for him in his room,— 


one pint of coffee, with plenty of meat, potatoes, and rye 
bread. After one hour, the prison opens again, and we 
work ina similar manner till twelve—dinner hour—when 
we go in again. Dinner is set ready as before—an 
ample quantity of meat, potatoes, and bread, with a cup 
of water (the best beverage in the world—would to God 
I had never drank anything else, and I should not have 
been here:) one hour allowed for dinner, when we g° 
out and work again till six o’clock, when we come @ 
and are locked up for the night, with a large bow! of 
mush, (hasty pudding with molasses,) the finest food in 
the world, made from Indian meal. Thus passes each 
day of the week. Sundays we rise at the same hour; 
each man has a clean shirt given him in his room, thea 
goes to the kitchen, brings his breakfast in with him, 


the same as before, and is locked up till eight, when 
| Divine service is performed by a most worthy and able 
chaplain. After service, through the pious and benevo 
lent efforts of Mr. Seymour, we have an excellent Sab- 
bath School. Bible classes, where from three to four 


hundred attend, about half to learn to read, and 
others to receive instruction in the way to attain ever 
lasting life, under the immediate inspection of Mr. Sey- 


_motr; and I am happy to say, that the greatest atteB 


tion is paid by scholars of both classes: many, Ver 
many, know how to appreciate the value of these 
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and benefit by them accordingly. Mr. Seymour 
has obtained a large library for us, and one of the pri- 
rsislibrarian. At eleven o’clock we are locked up for 

the day, with an extra allowance of food and water suf- 
Gcient. The librarian and an assistant are left open, to 
gistribute the books; that is to go to each man’s cell, 
t the book he had the previous Sunday, and give him 
snother in exchange, generally supplying them with a 
small tract. . - A number of the female domestics 
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in different families in the village of Sing Sing have been | 


risoners, and are now reformed and geuerally conduct- 
ing themselves to the entire satisfaction of their em- 


ployers. 
Mr. Sturge limited himself so strictly to the 
objects of his mission, that we find few observa- 


tions on general topics or passing events ; but the | 


few that occur are valuable, either from relating to 


objects of utility, or containing hints for social im- | 


provements. 
management of Railways in the United States. 


In one place he says :— 
Salem is a town of about fourteen thousand inhabi- 


tants, and I was told that the number of its population | disregard the plainly legible ordinances of Divine Provi- 


who went and returned to and from Boston, a distance 
of fourteen miles, weekly, was about five hundred—a 
striking proof of the locomotive energy of the Americans. 
Their gratification, in this respect, has been much facili- 
tated of late by the rapid extension of railways. These, 


Among these are his remarks on the | 
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mind, this affords no reasonable explanation of the con- 
trast —since, from the possession of surplus capital, eom- 
plete machinery, and facility of communicatiou, &e., 
the advocates for commerce and manufactures, under o 
system of perfectly unrestricted exchange, must 

ponderate greatly in favour of the former. But w 

ever the solution of the difficulty, it is quite evident that 
the statesman who would elevate the moral standard of 
our working population, must begin by removing the 
physical depression and destitution in which a large 
proportion of them, without any fault of their own, are 
compelled to drag out a weary and almost hopeless ex- 
istence. To some peculiarly constituted minds, “ over- 
production” is the explanation of the present appalling 
distresses of this country ; and what they are pleased to 
consider a healthy state of things, is to be restored by a 
diminution of production ;—yet nothing is more certain, 
than that the largest amount of production which has 
ever been reached, is not more than adequate to supply 
our increasing population with the necessaries of life, on 
even a very limited scale of comfort. A diminished pre- 
duction implies the starving down of the population te 





_such a diminished number, as may obtain leave to toil, 


with few exceptions, are by no means so completely con- | 


structed as in England ; but, owing to the cheapness 
of land, timber, &c., and by making the lines generally 
single, and, on the average, the speed of travelling being 
about one-fourth less than is common in England, they 
answer the purpose of rapid transit, while the outlay is 
about as many dollars per mile, as it is sovereigns with 
us. On this railway, and some others in New England, 
the lines are double, and the construction and speed is 
nearly equal to ours. 

I was informed the proportion of severe accidents is 
not larger than in Great Britain. The carriages are 
generally built to hold sixty or seventy persons, who are 
seated two and two, one behind another, on double rows 
of seats, ranged across the carriage, with room to walk 
between, along the centre. The carriage in which we 
returned from Salem, had twenty-two seats on each 
side, to contain two each, or, in the whole, eighty-eight 
passengers. Yet the weight of this machine would be 
little more than that of an English first-class carriage, to 


hold eighteen persons, and its cost probably less. Their | 


carriages are well ventilated in summer, and warmed by 
a stove in winter. Locomotive engines approach Bos- 
‘ton hear enough to prevent the use of horses ; but, on 
arriving at the distance of a mile or two from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the cariages and 
passengers are drawn in by horses. One carriage is 
often specially reserved for the ladies on the principal 
‘ines, into which gentlemen do not usually intrude, un- 
‘ess they have ladies under their care. It is common, 
however, for the latter to take their seats in any of the 
carriages. There is no distinction of price, and none of 
accommodation, except that an inferior and more expos- 
ed carriage, at the same fare, is purposely provided for 
Persons of colour ; but this disgraceful relic of past times | 
cannot survive long. 


In the observations upon the highly comfortable 


physical condition of the manufacturers of Lawell, | 


and their moral and intellectual superiority, this 
passage occurs :-— 


Besides the general prosperity of the operatives, the 
: areholders in the different corporations, divide from | 
sat to fifteen per cent. per annum on their capital. 
The inquiry naturally suggests itself, why the state of 
ngs in the manufacturing districts of Great Britain | 
‘hoald be so widely different from this! Some may 
‘atusfy themselves by recollecting, that England is 
“a old and America a young country ; though, to my | 


4 


and leave to subsist, from legislators, who, either in 
ignorance or selfishness, set aside nature's laws, and 


dence. If we reflect on the part which commerce is 
made to perform in the moral government of the world,— 
on the one hand as the bond of peace between powerful 
nations, by creating a perpetual interchange of temporal 
benefits ; and, on the other,as the channel! for the diffu- 
sion of blessings of an intellectual and spiritual kind ; 
we are conducted irresistibly to the conclusion, that any 
arbitrary intervention of its free course, must draw down 
its own punishment. 

Though the laws of nature may not permit the limited 
soil of this country to grow food enough for its teeming 
population, yet, while Great Britain possesses mineral 
wealth, abundant capital, and the largest amount of 
skilled industry of any nation in the world, the tributary 
supplies of other countries would not only satisfy our 
present wants, but would, I firmly believe, with an un- 
fettered commerce, raise our working population, the 
most numerous and by far the most important part of 
the community, to the same level of prosperity as the 
same class in the United States. Then would there be 
more hope for the success of efforts to elevate the stan- 
dard of moral and intellectual cultivation among them, 
for, as an improveable material, they are no way infe- 
rior to any population upon earth. 


What obstructs this ? 

We may infer, that Mr. Sturge saw nothing to 
alarm him at the extension of the suffrage in 
America ; but the very reverse, since his active 


advocacy of Complete Suffrage takes date from the 


period of his return to England. May it go on 
and prosper unto the end! And ean the working 
people of this country hear this excellent man’s 
testimony to the happiness enjoyed by their brethren 
in America, without striving, with the most earnest 
endeavours, to better their own condition ? 

From the summing up of Mr. Sturge’s report, we 
shall copy a paragraph or two, commending them 


to the best attention of those who may not be able 


to procure a sight of the original work. 


Whether I consider the religious, the benevolent, or 
the literary institutions of the Northern States—whe- 
ther I contemplate the beauty of their cities, or the ge- 
neral aspect of their fine country, in which nature 
everywhere is seen rendering her rich and free tribute 
to industry and +kill—-or whether I regard the general 
comfort and prosperity of the labouring population—my 
admiration is strongly excited, and, to do justice to my 


feelings, must be strongly expressed. Probably there 


is no country where the means of temporal happiness 
are so generally diffused, notwithstanding the constant 
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there is no country where the means of religious and 
moral improvement are so abundantly provided—where 
facilities of education are more within the reach of all— 
or where there is less of extreme poverty and destitution. 

As morals have an intimate connexion with politics, 
I do not think it out of place here to record my convic- 
tion, that the great principle of popular control, which 
is carried out almost to its full extent in the free States, 
is not only beautiful in theory, but that it is found to 
work well in practice. It is true, that disgraceful 
scenes of mob violence and lynch-law have occurred ; 
but perhaps not more frequently than popular outbreaks 
in Great Britain ; while, generally, the supremacy of 
law and order have been restored, without troops, or 
special commissions, or capital punishments. It is also 
true, that these occurrences are, for the most part, di- 
rectly traceable, not to the celebrated declaration of the 
equal and inalienable right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which is the fundamental 
principle of the constitution ; but to the flagrant viola- 
tion of that principle in the persons of the coloured popu- 
lation. . . . . - + « « « « Onthe subject of 
peace, my inquiries elicited an almost uniformly favour- 
able response. If we except those who would encourage 
the war spirit, from hopes of sharing in the plunder, or 
those to whom it would open up the path to distinction 
and emolument, there are very few comparatively who 
do not desire the maintenance of peace. In the religious 
part of the community, there is a rapidly spreading con- 
viction of the unchristian character of war, in every 
thape ; and the President, in his late Message to Con- 
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flow of emigrants from the old world ; and, I believe | gress, in stating that “the time ought to be regarded 
having gone by, when a resort to arms is to be " 


: es 
as the only proper arbiter of national differences.” het 


expressed the sentiments of the great bulk of inte}}j 
Americans. I believe, also, that they are a ae , 
assent to any reasonable and practical measure he 
should preclude the probability of an appeal to arms 
of keeping up what are absurdly called “peace to 
lishments” of standing armies and appointed fleets ¢ 
the protection of the national safety or honour. The 
late excitements on the Boundary and M‘Lrop “ac. 
tions, were confined to comparatively few of the pepeh. 
tion, and the report of them was magnified by distance 

But a far stronger guarantee for the permaneice of 
international peace than any treaties, will be found jy 
the interchange of the mutual benefits of commerce 
And for this reason, he who is successful in promoti ' 
a free and unchecked commerce, is the benefactor not 
of his own country alone, but of the world at large 
There are few countries, where, in practice, free trade is 
more fully carried out than in the United States; but in 
theory its doctrines are only in part adopted by her 
statesmen and leading minds. They are willing to trade 
on equal terms, but will meet prohibition with prohibi. 
tion. Here, undoubtedly, they mistake their true inter. 
ests ; but though this policy will not advance the pro. 
sperity of America, it will inflict tremendous and lasting 
injury on Great Britain. Whatever may be the event 
we cannot complain. The terms offered by the United 
States, though not wise, on an enlarged view of their 
own interests, are yet reciprocal, and therefore fair be- 
tween nation and nation. 





THE REMONSTRANCE OF THE LOWLY. 


“ They smite in vain who smite with swords, 
And scourge with vollied fire ; 

Our weapon is the whip of words, 

And Truth’s all-teaching ire.” 


Tis not for us—the poor and lowly born— 
That in 2 thousand valleys waves the corn ; 
Tis not for us, that on a thousand hills 
The kine are lowing, 
Or that the sheep are feeding by the rills 
Through meadows flowing ; 
Upon the teeming earth God sendeth rain, 
And the germ swelleth, and the green blades spring, 
In vain, for us, in vain ! 
We, in the midst of plenty, perishing, 
Sigh out, alas ! in vain. 


’Tis not for us—the abject sons of toil— 

To feast upon the riches of the soil ; 

Tis not for us to touch the garnered store, 
The rich man’s treasure ; 

While to increase his wealth still more and more, 
Doth yield Aim pleasure : 

What though our wants we may not satisfy, 

Nor cheer our sinking hearts with needful food ? 

What though we’re all of one great brotherhood ? 
He disregards our cry. 

Our pleadings are, if heard, not understood ; 
We faint, we faint, we die ! 


Huddled together in our wretched homes 
Foodless and fireless, still we cry, “ Why comes 
No vessel laden or with meat, or grain, 

The bounteous Giver 
Hath herds of cattle upon many a plain,— 

And many a river 
Flows, fertilizing, through the cultured lands, 
Whose owners have a plentiful supply, 
And turn their gaze on us, and wonder why 

We take net from their hands 





Corn Law Rhymes, 


The freely proffered food ?”—Oh, misery ! 
How galling are thy bands. 


They ask, “ Why closed is now the factory door! 

Why bales of goods lie rotting on the floor ? 

Why men want that which they, in fair exchange, 
Would give right gladly ?” 

And “oh !” they cry, “infatuation strange ! 
When rulers madly 

Urge a great nation unto ruin’s brink, 

And render a strong people desperate, 

To please and serve a party in the State ; 
May it be theirs to drink 

The waters of repentance—ere too late ; 
Yet may they pause and think.” 

We are the nation’s sinews, and if they 

Suffer a waste and premature decay, 

Will not her frame of all its strength be shorn ! 


o 7 ® e ° 


Long have we waited, hoping for redress ; 
Long have we sought relief in our distress, 
Bearing our burthens meek and patiently, 
But can no longer : ; 
Then listen to our pleading voices, ye 
Who are the stronger,— 
Stronger to succour, comfort, or uphold— 
Stronger to injure, punish, or oppress ;— 
God gave ye power your fellow-men to bless 
With blessings manifold ; 
Have ye not eyes to see our wretchedness, 
Or have ye hearts stoue-cold # 


II. G. A. 
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IRISH TREASON IN PARIS. 


(Continued from page 


“Ar last, Sir,” he said, on a subsequent visit, 
when I recurred to the subject of the advertise- 
ments in the publicans’ newspaper, “at last, Sir, 
some notice was taken of my public applications 
foremployment. ‘Two answers appeared together 
for me: the first from a schcolmaster, the second 
from the head of a private family. 
so-so people enough, particularly the schoolmaster ; 
but I cared little about that. Of course, I called 
on the private gentleman first. His survey of my 
attire, and his scrutiny of my forbidding and 
want-wasted features, was ominous enough. But 
I opened my mouth, Sir, and spoke about six 
words ; and, even before entering on preliminaries, 
our negotiation quickly ended. ‘The brogue, Sir, 
did my business, at a blow. ‘Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?’ I heard him say, as I 
slowly descended the stairs, leaning for support on 
the balustrades, for I was very feeble. I forgot to 
say that he was a clergyman of some dissenting 
sect or other. So, God bless him. But I hav'n’t 
forgotten since the text he quoted for me; and 
perhaps | sometimes make use of it myself now 
and then. Well, Sir, [ crept to the schoolmaster’s 
house after this ; and the instant my brogue was 
heard there too, he, and two parlour boarders, who 
were sitting with him at the time, fairly laughed 
me off the premises. 

“He lived in one of the environs of London. I 
was reéntering the great Babel in the dusk of the 
evening, and was in the act of approaching one of 


| 





The y were | 





my only constant friends, a pump, Sir, when I fell | 


head foremost on the pavement,—having fainted, 
Sir, from sheer starvation. I half came back to 
my senses, from the effects of a dash of water on 
iny face, and confusedly heard one of the crowd, 
who had gathered round me, say— 

“* Drunk, dead drunk.’ 

“*Drunk ?’ questioned another voice, of a more 
charitable sound ; ‘no, he a’int—not a bit of it— 
only look at the poor lad.’ 

“No, he be not drunk,’ said a third individual, 
4 woman ; ‘no, he be not drunk, but he be a him- 
porster, what can take on them ’ere fits whenever 
he chooses, I know him well.’ 

“T here opened my eyes, and looking up at my 
fair eulogist, Was just able to articulate, © God 
forgive you, ma’am ! ” 

“Oh! Hoirish too?’ queried many. 

“*And if he be 2’ demanded the person who had 
spoken the first good-natured word in my favour. 
Inow glanced at him. 
man, with a round, red face ; wearing black—all 
black,—coat, waistcoat, knee-breeches, and gaiters ; 
and with light-blue, good-natured eyes, and some 
portions of fair hair scantily clinging to his head. 
His manner was eager and earnest. 

"‘ And if he be?’ he said ; then running to me 
od your hand, my lad ; let’s help you up into my 
S183 tisn’t a step off; take you home ; not able 
NO. CIL—VOL. Ix, : 


reviving good spirits this morning. 


9? of our May No.) 


to get there yourself, eh ?—Live out of town a 
few miles, and was going fast towards old dulce 
domum when I saw you fall; no matter; can turn 
back with you, wherever you like ; so come, step 
up, and sit at offside.’ 

** T mechanically did as I was bid. A few seconds 
afterwards he was driving me with some ostenta- 
tion of whip-skill along the street. 

** Dulce domum?’ I repeated his little school- 
boy scrap of Latin; and then, in a flourish of my 
own egotism, gasped out a sentence from an an- 
cient author, the meaning of which, in English, 
was, that I had no home; nor kith, nor kin, to 
receive me in one. He looked earnestly at me, 
and said, ‘Hold the reins a moment; able, 
—ch?’—and without waiting an answer, threw 
them to me, jumped out of the gig, ran, or rather 
trotted, a little way, darted into a cook’s shop, 
soon reappeared with a brown-paper parcel in his 
hand, reassumed his seat at my side, placed the 
parcel on my knees, took the reins again, turned 
the horse’s head, and, without uttering a word, 
drove almost furiously towards the country. | 
aptly understood him. The very smell that reached 
my nose, mixed up with the smell of the brown 
paper, made me comprehend. I undid the parcel, 
and soon began an attack upon the breast of a cold 
fowl, a lump of bread, and thin slices of ham, Sir, 
—Yorkshire ham, Sir; and such ham, Sir! the 
wide world cannot match a Yorkshire ham.” 

“What,” I cried, smiling at my narrator, “and 
can anything good come out of Nazareth ?” 

He laughed his low laugh, and answered, “Iams, 
Sir—I admit hams.” 

“ And wives,” I continued. 

He laughed even cheerfully now. “ I own, Sir, 
you hit me there ; and I congratulate you on your 
. But I will go 
on, Sir. You remember how quickly the shilling 
loaf disappeared in Little Windmill Street? The 
breast of the fowl, the ham, and the bread, Sir, 
now vanished from sight quite as rapidly. 1 had 
noticed my companion glance sideways at me 
more than once during my repast. When I had 


| quitedone, ‘God bless you, Sir, said I, ‘for you have 


this day fed the hungry,—the really hungry.’ 
‘+ Bad case, bad case,’ the short gentleman re- 
plied ; ‘looked at you once or twice while you 


| were taking your luncheon,—beg pardon, feared 


He was a little fattish | 


sr eee ene 


' 


you might do yourself a harm swallowing it so 
quickly, having no drink to it either,—pint of 
porter, eh?’ He pointed with bis whip towards 
a public-house,—a bating-house, I well remember, 
for one of the short stages, with a sign-board over 
the door, having on it, ‘ Meux’s Entire, and then 
underneath— 
“The Admiral Keppel.’ 
“6 Joun Heart.’ 
«Stop, my lads, and quench your thirst, 
And if you don’t, your horses must.’ ou 
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“ Ashe spoke, he pulled up. Mine host appeared 
instantly at the gig side. The next instant the 
pint of porter was in my clutch. Oh, that draught! 
Jove’s nectar, Odin’s mead, the Mussulman’s sher- 
bet, Byron’s hock and soda-water !—they were all 
bracket-water to it. I was on Olympus’ top—I 
was in the halls of Valhalla—I was among Ma- 


homet’s houris ; in fact, Sir, I did not know where | 


>] 


: { 
I was,—for, along with my luncheon, as the gen- | 


’ 


tleman had called it, ‘Meux’s Entire,’ quickly 
mounted into my brain, and in less than five 
minutes I was fast asleep. 

“T awoke by the gig stopping. I looked round 
me in stupified surprise. The moon was shining 
brightly. I was before a large iron gate, from 
which ‘swept a broad, gravelled way, up to a very 
good-sized red brick house, with a lawn of some 
extent before it. 

“<¢Quite awake now, el?’ said my companion ; 
‘able to sit up without wavering to and fro?’ I 
found he had passed his left arm through my right 
one, to keep me steady during my doze. ‘ Yes ; 
see you are ; hold the reins again, pray.’ 

“He jumped down, and rang a bell at one of the 
gate piers, which sounded so loud and so near us 
as to startle me. A lad, in a modest, shy livery, 
directly appeared, running from the back of the 
house, and, at the same time, its hall door in front 
must have opened, for there came through it a 
dash of red light across the shining gravel which 
edged its steps, and I heard an outbreak of little 
shrill voices cheerily ringing together in the hall. 

“ fe had scarcely pulled the bell when he stept 
Our footman, porter, and all, 
unlocked the gate. We soon arrived spankily at 
the open hall door, It was choked up, first by a 
matronly little woman, having a nice apron on, 
and even less for a woman than her husband was 
for a man; and next, by a number of small 
Christians, the smallest of whom held by her skirts 
and apron, or were kept back from the night air 
by her outstretched arms; and over their heads, I 
could see others of different sizes, while others still 


into the ely again, 


jumped high in the middle of the hall, or hopped 


about on one ieg, all in great jubilation. 
“ My new friend said to me, as he prepared to 
descend,—* Must ask you to wait a moment in the 


vig here—have business below before I can get | 


you in, Sir—hav'n't I,eh 2?’ He pointed at the hu- 
man barricade across the doorway, laughing chuck- 
lingly and happily. 

“As he alighted on the steps, his wife tripped for- 
ward to meet him, and there was the sound of a 
very smacking and sincere kiss between them. 


During the ceremony, the good little gentlewoman | 


had not observed me in the gig. Now she glanced 
up, saw me, uttered a small low scream, and re- 
treated into the hall. 
had been looking on indeed, but she was used to him. 


* Her husband had first to kiss all the boys and | 


girls at the door, before he could enter; then all the 


dancing performers in the middle of the hall; and | 
lastly, ere they would permit him to proceed a step | 


further into his own house, he was obliged to dis- 
tribute among them certain London gifts, for which, 


The boy at the horse’s head | 


in promises, he was their debtor: so, in and out of | beef and plum-pudding every Sunday. 
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| the stuffed pockets of the skirts of his coat, his 
hands moved rapidly, and a prodigious number of 
things he did indeed dispose of. There was eop- 
fectionary and penny Dutch dolls for the very 
youngest of the female children; penny metal 
watches, and penny whistles, for their compeers 
of the worthier sex ; larger dolls and spinning. 
tops, peg-tops, humming-tops, and drums,—by 
some of these articles came out of the locker under 
|the gig’s seat,—for the next in growth of both 
sexes ; and a big drum, and a fusée with a tip 
barrel, and a stock painted with red lead, for the 
eldest and second eldest boys ; and two large wax 
dolls, warranted French, with glass eves, which 
could be made to move by pulling a wire under 
their gold-edged frocks, between their heels, for 
the eldest and second eldest girls. 

“Nor was this all my energetic patron had to 
undergo. Little squeaks and cries of ecstasy, in 
different keys, as they surveyed their presents, 
escaped all the girls; rougher sounds the boys ; 
while the whole crowd jumped, or danced, or 
hopped, again round him, in gratitude and thanks- 
giving ; and he was pulled down by the skirts, by 
the sleeves, and by the coat collar, to be kissed 
over and over again. 

“¢ Away with you now, you hussies and mon- 
keys ; and harkye; kissed for all night, now; re- 
member, for going te bed and all,—take them 
away, mistress,—had their suppers, eh? To be 
sure they have,—and the boys above of course; 
| tell Mr. Jones, my dear, to read nightly prayers 
for them to-night,—have a young man here in the 
gig on business with me ; and see, my dear, let's 
| have a cup of tea together in the back parlour, him 
and me,—you wil] tea alone, please,—any appli- 
cation for the school vacancy to-day? No. Glad 
of that, for reasons. How’s poor little White, my 
dear? any worse since [ went out to-day ’—must 
keep that little fellow quite with yourself in the 
parlour, and not Jet him up to lessons at all for 
some time,—so, that’s all,—no,—wait,—yes,—go 
along, the whole noisy set of you!’ 

“As the still ecstatic children vanished with their 
mother upstairs, he ran back to the gig,— 

“* Now, Sir,—your hand, please,—hard enough 
to get into my own house sometimes,—isn’t it ?’ 

“He again laughed chucklingly, and in a few 
seconds we sat together in the back parlour. | 
‘had almost a certainty of what was coming. 
While sitting outside the hall door in the gig, I 
had noticed, between the windows of the first 
story, a kind of semicircular sign-board with 4 
blue ground, and large gilt letters thereon ; and it 
was very like one over the hall door of the second 
house which I had visited that day. 
| *Hungry enough for tea, yet, eh?’ he asked, 
as a tray was brought in perfuming the whole 
room, and with two piles of home-made bread and 
butter substantially ornamenting it. ‘ Hungry 
‘enough for tea?’ I repeated to myself. Ah, God 
bless the little man ; he little suspected as yet my 
powers in that way. Sir, I was hungry enough 
‘to remain so for a fortnight, notwithstanding his 
ample board, every day in the week, and his roast 
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«And so, Sir, you begin to perceive that I be- 
came an inmate of that good man’s house. Yes, 
Sir; he took me in, and gave me a home when I 
had no home ; fed me when I was hungry ; and 
clothed me when, if not naked, I was fast ap- 

roaching to that condition. I should have told 
you, Sir, that I had been ejected from my apart- 
ment under the slates, in Little Windmill Street, 
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that very morning, for a long arrear of debt for | 


rent, at two shillings a-week. Yes, Sir, he brought 
me a Latin hook, and a Greek book, while we were 


our bargain was soon completed. 
he took a fistful of new bank notes out of his 
ket, and paid me a ‘ quarter in advance.’— 





ov 


“On being paraded before me this night, how- 
ever, the kitten appeared very desponding, though 
it purred to me the moment it saw my face, So, 
I ordered it a good supper, on the table to my 
hand ; and, while enjoying the feast, its example 
so moved my own stomach with a spirit of emula- 
tion, that, notwithstanding the fowl, ham, and 
bread, the Meux’s Entire, the tea, and bread and 
butter, and penny buns ad /ihitum, while I was 
walking about the streets, pleasing my fancy in 


the choice of my new clothes, I could not stir out 
at tea, and tried me in a few passages in each, and | 


And then, Sir, | 


i 


Oh, the melody of the sharp, crisp, crumpling of | 


my present share of those notes as they settled out 
of my clutch into my own waistcoat pocket! 
“Might want a little ready cash,’ he said, ‘to 
complete my arrangements before coming back 
from town the next day to my new appointment 
—adding to wardrobe, and such like—and now 
would take a small liberty with me—but meant 
well—no offence—ought to get back to town soon 


of the public-house till I had ordered supper for 
myself too. And this supper was huge, Sir: an 
incoherent mass, I remember, of plate after plate 
of boiled beef, coarse pickles—such as onions and 
red cabbage, and then a great big dish of hot 
stewed oysters, with about half a gallon of porter 


' and ale, taken from time to time to lull all to rest, 


| 


as possible—last short stage for the night would | 


pass his gate in a few minutes.’ 
the young footman entered. 
and watch for the stage, and— 

“*Here it comes, Sir,’ said John, as a horn on 
the road abroad sounded at a little distance. 

“T hastily bade my new principal farewell ; and 
the next moment was whirled towards London on 
the roof of the stage. 

“T understood him, Sir. I understood his getting 
me out of the house in the dark, that I might 
moult and become new-feathered before returning 


‘Here, John, run 


He rang a bell; | 


next day, and before the other teacher, or any of | 


the boys could see me. 


But this, although pru- | 


dential on his own account, might also have been | 


well meant for my particular respectability and 
influence in his establishment. At all events, Sir, 


he had trusted me ; trusted my story—lI told him | 


every word of it, Sir—and trusted me with un- 
earned money ; and the gratitude and love of my 
heart rose up to him in vows of constant service 
and attachment. Well, Sir, I went early that 
night to the public-house in Little Windmill Street, 
and called for a glass of gin and bitters, in the 
finest room in their caravansary. And they scarce 
knew me, Sir,—faith, I searce knew myself, for I 
was clad from head to foot in a suit of professional 
black, and a round-crowned, broad-brimmed bea- 
ver, such as I wear to the present day,—( pointing 


to that which now lay at his feet on the floor,)— | 


and then, Sir, I paid them for their lodgings, and 
for their gin and bitters, and ordered my things 
down stairs, My things! They consisted, Sir, 
of one pocket volume of Sallust, and—don’t laugh 


* But next morning, Sir, after breakfast, I was at 
my post at the rural academy, and almost in- 
stantly began my trade. I worked hard and dili- 
gently, Sir, and gave satisfaction to my master, 
Night as well as day, Sir, I worked hard, perfect- 


_ing my own knowledge of languages, that I might 


stand prepared for more perfectly instructing those 
committed to my charge.—You remember the vow 
I told you I had taken, Sir. And I have good 
reason to know, Sir, that I did some service to my 
patron's establishment. It got a name, Sir, for 
making good classical scholars ; and its boarders 
increased in number, came from amongst a better 
order of society, and paid more liberal pensions. 
Nor did the good-hearted principal seek to disguise 
from any one, that this was mainly attributable to 
the poor young Irish lad, his assistant ; nor did 
he fail to increase my salary as his own fortunes 
augmented. 

“Tn six or seven years, Sir, he grew rich—rich 
enough to purchase an independence, and retire 
from business, to live upon it. I was rich too, 
Sir, in my own way. At any rate, [ had enough 
to give him a sum in hand for his good-will of the 
academy, a legal undertaking for the payment of 
much more, together with an annuity from the 
current proceeds of the school. In fact, Sir, be- 
hold the Irish rebel, and refugee, and beggar, now 
well to do in the world, and superintending the 
education of youth in—above all other parts of 


‘that world—England itself. 


at me, Sir—a miserable creature of a kitten which | 


had snatched up off the hearthstone, just before 
{uitting the desolate ruins of my father’s house, 


} 
' 


“The sons and other near relations of Irish 
Members of Parliament—of the new Union Par- 
liament, Sir—honourables too, began to be sent to 
me from London; and, in some time, it happened 
that the greater number of my pupils were Lrish 
boys—at least so they called themselves ;—and I 
was often entertained, and kindly entertained, at 
the houses of their fathers, their uncles, and so 
forth. Yes, Sir, all this, too, came to pass. I 
lived, Sir, to earn my bread, nay, to arrive at 
worldly wealth, by levying heavy contributions on 


the purses of some of the very kind of men who 


and had continued to take about the world with | 


me till that moment. 


“arvation, Sir, with the frisky resignation thet 
hone but an Irish kitten could have shown. 


had sent me, a pennyless vagabond out of the 


I used to carrv it in a little | wretched land of my birth; and I lived to sit at 


old bird-cage in my hand, Sir; and it shared my | their costly boards, Sir, and to interchange opimons 


with them; ay, and to let them know, in some of 


| those opinions, the degradation, the ruin, and the 
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curses Which they themselv: 
land.” 

“Indeed!” said J]. “I thought that to keep 
friends with those individuals, you must have 
avoided all such topics in their company.” 

“ Avoided!” he repeated. “Sir, they had my 
inmost experience, and thoughts, and feelings, and 


my fullest commentaries on the whole subject— 
my hatreds, my undying hostilities, my never- 
ceasing talk, talk, talk : and still I kept friends 


with those individuals, Sir. Pursuing the same 
course, | keep friends with them to this dav. The 


Castlereaghan used to listen to the declamations of 


» had inflicted on that it 





' with his coming to Paris 7 


the Trish Republican, and the English hater and | 
demolisher, and yet send his sen to learn Greek | 


Irish Tory does the 


they have even 


and Latin of him; and the 
saine thing at the present hour: 
followed him here to Paris, Sir. 
dozens of their nephews, and cousins, this 
moment under his roof in the Bots de Boulogne, 
“And have 
any of them / 


rrr 
ihere are some 


SONS, 


’ 


you never 


* Never with a single one of the fathers or other 


relations of my boys, Sir; but with one of the 


had a falling out with | 


-atthe mouth about it. 


boys themselves I have indeed had a little mnisun- | 


derstanding. Sir—as big 
as myself—about cighteen ; and one day, 
reprehended him in elass for some ¢laring fault, 
he cailed me an old Irish rebel, Sir, 
my Whole assembled subjects. It wa 
o'-nine-tails, or the 1 iook to hin, 
sir, but Plaid my hand on what a great tall fel- 
low like him would feel, Sir. laid my hand on 
hazel, Sir, wood 
‘thing between a riding-switch and a walking- 
stick, and TP laid that on the young gentleman, 
Sir, from shoulder to flank, until Phad given him 
such a drubbing as he will remember to his dying 
day. T drubbed him out of our study, Sir ; 
bed him out of my house, Sir; and the n I shut the 
door in his face, Sir, and let him ve as Well as 
hie could to his father : and none of them ever called 
me an old Trish rebel after that, Sir. 
“Giood by, Sir,” shook Jhand 
staid with vou an unconscionable 
Sir,—ood by.” Ile Jeft the sud lenly re- 
turned to the door, thrust in his head, 
“The Doetor is in town, Sir,” 
* The Doctor! what Doctor?’ J] asked of mvy- 
self. “Or which Doctor ?’—for I knew a ood 
doctors : doctors of Medicine, Freneh, hing- 


IIe was a great big boy, 
while J 


sn't the cat- 


birel, Sirs no 


an osmart bit of fresh cut in the 


SOT 


[ drub- 


t home 


— J have 


to-day, 


—Wwe 
time 
room, 
and adding, 
finally disappeared. 


many 


lish, frish, and Scoteh, without mumber—they 
Were quite im my way, unfortunately ; doctors of 
laws, from Cambridge, Cork, and Mullinahone : 
mere than one doctor of music—essentially my 


doctor of I know hot 

one day with a French 
geutleman, both speaking Parisian French in its 
very perfection, and going through French man- 
ners to their utmost verge of refinement: and the 
little old man was librarian to some important 
public institution besides ; and vet he bid me 
sood-by, at parting, in English, and with such a 
vulgar Kerry brogue, as somehow made me afraid 
of him. So no wonder | was raw in trving to 
determine, among this array of doctors, 


little 
What, Who came to me 


horrors: besides a 


to the face of 


” the due- | 
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tor” alluded to by my friend. The zentee] \- 
Murray of Albemarle Street t, had for some Slee 
been announcing for publication, a new ) 
called * The Doctor; aud L wondered could 
the hook, and not any living doctor, which Was 
meant. 


Nove | 


The Invstery quite engrossed mes hur 
the propounder of it soon came to solve it hime 
In fact, it was my excclient and respected friey) 
Dr. B——,, who had arrived in Paris, to follow up 
his official care of a certain international questivy 


of great importance between France and England 


And why was my old visiter so much intereste) 
Because the 
at issue proposed certain results, which, if accor 
plished, must,as a good many people thought, be pro- 
ductive of much commercial prosperity,and, indeed, 
social comfort, to England ; and this prospect set my 
old Trish rebel almost mad ; so that he nearly foan ed 
Ile had made sg rfect 


question 


master of the subject. 
he had travelled north, sila. east, 
and west, in its pursuit. He had hunted it down 
in the great manufacturing cities, and in th 
agricultural districts ; he had attended meetings, 
and amassed reports of committees upon it; he 
had got himself introduced to ail members of the 
des Depnttes, as weil as to all official 


his academy, 


Chambres 


-persons who might be supposed in any way hostile 
(to the measure, in consequence of their own pri- 


, and talked, 


vate interests, or particular prejudices and views ; 
and memorialed, end argued them to 
death; and, to crown all, he had just completed a 
hrochure, concentrating his whole knowled 
his whole argument, and Its whole venom, upon 
the question; and a copy of this pamphlet he 
handed to me on the present occasion ; and he was 
to distribute an edition of fifteem Jhundred copies 
of it, gratis, through the length and breadth of the 
land, And the negotiation between the two coun- 
tries was to fail and fall into dust and ashes; 
© And,inchby inch, Sir, their commercial monopoly 
and tyranny shall crumble away, Sir; inch by 
until there shall be 
and a wolf-how!l 


"7 t 
CP, ana 


inch, and time after time 
a want of bread in their 
for it im their strects; and then, Air, 
comry shall begin to taste its revenge.” 

“7 am | said, “that Dr. B——.,”’ of 
during his outbreak, he had spoken very 
have incurred your displeasure 
for heis a very good 


’ 
houses, 
that other 


SOTTY,” 
whoin, 
hitterly, 
on this or any other subject ; 


* should 


and, more- 
Becom- 
resulting 


man, as well as a idinavieled one ; 
over, he has just done me a vital service. 
ing acquainted with my embarrassments, 
from my lone illness, he has just obtained for me, 
from Lord Grey's Government, assistance to 4 
very considerable extent.’ 

The drooping eyes of iny visiter shot one power- 
and again bent to the carpet. I 
iouth move a little. [saw 
Iie was silent 


ful glance at me, 
saw the muscles of hits n 
perhaps moisture on his eyelashes. 
for serne time. 

hack that broehure, Sir, 
or two in it about — 


=f ~e we he said at 
last: * there is 

frie nd, how wish you, or him, ¢ 
any human being to se I] will reprint the shea 


Which contains it, mae have it expunged to the 


at pace 
which I do not 
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his 


the! 
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last etter. And may God bless vour friend, Sir. 
Give him my respects and regards When you see 
him next, if he will let you. 

I gave him back the pamphlet; he stutied it 
into his pocket, suddenly arose, and suddenly took 
jis leave, as he had done upon a last visit ; and 
then, as if in prepense imitation of himself, he also 
recurned to the half-opened door, poked in his 
head and shoulders, and said—‘* Reynolds is in 
town this time, Sir.” 

Reynolds! I was in still greater perplexity 
about this * Reynolds” than i had been about 
“the Doctor.’ It has been seen I knew a great 
manv doctors 3 but there were very few Reynolds’ 
of my acquaintance, One was the worthy Mr. 
John Reynolds, bookseller and stationer in my 
native town, whom I had not seen for a good many 
vears; and it was very improbable that he had 
come to Paris, or that even if he had, any one 
could have known anything about the unpretend- 
ing event, or about the unpretending causes of it 
dther: and the other was Mr. Mansell [eynolds, 
the act mnplished editor of ~ The Keepsake,” Who 
had patronised, by inserting them in his aristecra- 
tie annual, some of my “contributions.” Could 
it Le he ? 

“Come over with me, Sir, to the Chenps Elysee,” 
said my old friend, when he visited me the follow- 
ing Sunday. By the way, he almost always 
called on Sundays ; it was his habit to convey his 
boarders, who were exclusively Protestant, to the 
door of the Church of England place of worship 
in the quarter mentioned, and see them carefully 
stowed into the building, though he never crossed 
its threshold after them. “Come over with me 
to the Champs Elysée, Sir, and I will tell vou, and 
| will show you too, who this Reynolds is. I 
have met the carriage at your gate, Sir, to take 
you out for your daily drive ; so only give me a 
seat In it with you, and let me tell the cocher 

here to go, and you shall speedily be satisfied.” 


* Almust as soohl &s I heard Reynolds Wis in 


town, Sir.’ he resumed, as we sat in the roitus. 
together, “I went to look after him. 
le the 
walked up and down opposite the hotel, Sir, until 

last I saw him come out in his fine new car- 
raze; and then, Sir, I followed him the whole way 
le drove, and back again to the hotel, sometimes 


walking, indeed, almost running at the side of the | 


Cirrlage—it Was an open one, Sir—and sometimes 

before j h: : : , : 
fore it, that I might have a good look at him. 

™, Sir, [ have studied him well for you. Stop 


here, monsieur le cocher,” he added, pointing to | 


the English house of worship in the Champs 
Elysie, 
sul in 4 certain position appointed by my com- 
panion, 

People were going into the church one by one, 
4 in groups. Several carriages stopped, delivered 
their company, and drove up or down the spacious 
main avenue. There was a fine boy of about 
waurteen standing with his back against a tree, at 
ite Our master of the cere- 

ties beckoned to this boy, who immediately 
ran ty him, 


le distance from us, 


a 


| bowe i 
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Ov: 


* What!” Tasked, “and is this the Reynolds 2” 

** Not quite, Sir,” said my friend smiling : * one 
of my three sons, Sir—a fellow, who this moment 
has an appointment as midshipman on board an 
American ship; and who, please God, will help his 
father, and brothers, and sisters, when they have 
all become Americans,—for Americans we are all 
to be, Sir, and to America we have all be en pre- 
paring to go for the last three months, Sir,—who, 


| Say, will yet help all the rest of his family, 
please C300, 40 asene but I dare not utter what 
he added, Barnes ; ‘twas veritable, deadly treason, 


against some hLody, his crowh 

Will” he went on, addressing his young son, 
*T brought vou here to-day to see a remarkable 
countryman of your father ; 


and dignity. 


but before I bring 
you acquainted with him, make your bow to this 
gentleman, Sir,’—and thereupon he broke into 
a high-tlown, though crabbed eulogy upon poor 
me; and the future young American midshipman 
pulled off his cap, and blushed, stammered, and 

l stand back now, Will, but stand 
near us, for here he comes! And say nothing, 
but listen tome; Pl describe him for you.” He 
stood straight upright in the open covture, fixed his 


-—" and 


i hat steadily upon his head, fixed his eves as stead- 


They gave 
name of his hotel at Galignani’s, and I | 





He was obeyed ; and our vehicle stood | 
land then, Will, he became rich, and has been 


' 
} 





ily upon a carriage Which drove towards us from 
the direction of the Rue de Rivoli, hugyed his 
arms hard across his breast, pushed his lips in and 
out two or three times, and continued— 

* The handsome new carriage, open, like our 
own, to give him air—why not (—with the new 
horses, new harness, new coachiman, in the new 
cocked Jat and in the white gloves, and white 
ribbons to his reins, and with the dashing chasseur 
sitting behind—that’s his carriage, Will—that’s 
his carriage, Sir; and as it comes nearer to you 
now, look closer: that’s himself sitting in it—that 
large, bloated man, about seventy years of age, 
dressed out likea prince ; that’s Thomas Reynolds, 
the Irish Informer of '98.” 

I started, and I believe u 
of great surprise. 

* Yes, Sir; yes, Will, that’s the Reynolds.” 
People began to look up at the public showman, 
and then towards the Lion he was exhibiting and 
Upon this, my good friend raised his 


tered an exclamation 


describing. 
voice, and went on, 

“Ay, thats Thomas Reynolds, first Irish 
rebel, sworn, and the swearer in of many other 
Irish rebels against his Majesty King George the 
Third, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-eight ; in which character, 
mind you, Will, he was as poor as a beggar- 
man; but then, Will, he turned informer, and 
sold the blood of his brother rebels for money ; 


avi 


going about the world ever since as fine as 
you see him to-day.” A crowd of English had 
now collected round our cotture, and Reynolds 
elegant new turnout was passing their outskirts, 
“Thomas Reynolds, Will; don’t forget the name.” 
The unhappy man was now 80 close to the orator 
that, if not very deaf, he must have heard every 
word he said. “ Tho-mas Rey-nolds. And now 
he’s going to church, Will, to pray to a God who 
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has said that the incense of blood reeking up to 
His throne is an abomination to him ; and yet, 
Will, the coat on that man’s back, the shirt on 
that man’s back, the shoes on his feet, the hat on 
his head, the breathing of his lungs, are all bought 
or prolonged with blood-money.” Reynolds’ car- 
riage here passed us as close as it could, without 
coming in contact with us; his eyes and the 
speaker's eyes met; the expression of those of the 
former was baleful, that of the other blasting, al- 
though frownless. “ Ay, Will, my boy, and the 
luxurious carriage he sits in is paid for with the 


price of blood—is but another shape or mode of 


blood-money ; and his fine horses, Will, and their 
fine housings and trappings; and his fine foreign 
servants, bedizzened with gold-lace, and the gold- 
lace round the grand cloth of his coachman’s seat ; 
and the white gloves and the white ribbons— 
everything—everything belonging to him = and 
about him, comes from blood—from blood—from 
blood!” 
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Reynolds’ carriage stopped. The chasseyy 
jumped down, pulled open its door, unfolded its 
steps, and the aged and feeble-limbed man was 
assisted by the gewgaw servant into the church. 
My companion kept his eyes fixed on him unti! 
he had completely disappeared through the door- 
way. We then drove away up the Champs Elysee, 
towards the vast and magnificent edifice at its Bois 
de Boulogne termination. 

With such feelings stored up in his own bosom, 
and well wrought into the minds and hearts of aJ] 
his family, the old Irish rebel, with his excellent 
wife, his three sons, and—ineluding thi poor 
moping innocent—his tive daughters, accompanied 
by three grand pianos, two double-action harps, 
and a descendant of the Irish kitten, ennobled by 
an Angola cross, sailed from Havre for America, — 
But before he sailed, I received from him the 
following lines, commemorating, as he expressed 
it, one remarkable Sunday in the Champs Elysce. 


THE SPY-INFORMER. 


Lolling at his vile ease in chariot gay, 
His face—nay, even his fearful name unhidden— 
Uncloaked— abroad !—’neath all the eyes of day, 
(Which, as he passeth, close, while breath is hushed ) 
Unspat upon —untrampled down—uncrushed 
I’ve met the seven-fold traitor ! 

Wretch curse-ridden 
by a whole nation’s curse—and a world’s seorn 
Alped upon that! 

And, Good, he hath upborne 

For nearly forty years, on the broad back 
Of his strong scoundrel mind, without or crack 
Or cringe, the Atlas burthen! 

Look ! “tis he- 
Who for the gold that yields his luxury, 
Sold all !—-friends, honor, household hearth 
The lisping, trusting child upon his knee, 
Who looked into his horrid eyes and smiled, 
While he its unsuspecting sire beguiled 
Of words to make an orphan of that child! 
Devil ! who sold it ! and sold 
Unto the gallows, scourge, or dungeon-hold, 
The young, the noble, the high-hearted bold, 


And with them h imbler thousands ten times told ! 


And this of his Not even led 
By the detected craven’s shivering dread 
No—this of his own free cool-weighing choice. 
His ear still ringing to the trumpet-voice 
Of youthful ardour on its council day, 
Stealthily, serpently, he slimed his way 
Unto the pauy-master and back again 
Unto those fearless and unerafty men, 

Till, drop by drop, he marketed away, 

At cautious pricing-—for no blood no pay, 

Each vein which in their gallant hearts had “Way, 
With all that through a nation’s bosom play! 
Yea! till from lordly castle, to the cot 

Of the starved peasant, reigned one common lot 
Of carnage, and of torture, and of woe : 

Yea—till the household blood so fast did flow, 
That, helped by women’s and by children’s tears, 
The household hearth it slakéd down for years ! 


: little smile 


OW] ¢ hoice ’ 


Again look on him! To God's house to-day, 
(For he d ires knee he and he pret nds tu pray.) 

Now hath he come. O’erfed, on bloated limbs 
Scarce from his chariot- te ps ean he desee ne. 

Tho’ nought,—remorse, nor age, nor shame yet dims 
That evo) hvena eve, Which round him lowe re d. 
Hopeless of fellow from fellow friend, 

And Yet sv quiet cruel to the end, 


Might almost chil} 


F t) 
am i hbitt 


" brea man Into coward ' 





the child, | 


Say I that in God’s house he should not knee), 

And pray ?—-and be forgiven—if he feel ? 
That scarlet-red as are his sins and woe 
True sorrow may not * wash them white as snow {” 
I’ve suid—I've thought it not; but this [ say— 
That even his Master, Judas, flung away 
The blood-money, in penitence and dread— 

sut that this traitor of the hoary head 

Hath clutched it hard, and kept it—and I say, 
That if unto God’s house he come to-day 

He should not come in all the base display 
Which it doth purehase—in that chariot gay, 
And charioteered by liveried slaves (whose pay 
(an reconcile them to such odious sway )— 

But that unte God's house he ought to creep, 
The * thirty pieces ” given back, and weep— 
Ay, as a pilgrim—on his knees—if God 

Hath touched his feet with a chastising rod 
Ay, and in rags, if robe he cannot buy, 

Without the wages of his infamy ! 


But, thus decked out within the holy place, 
He but blasphemes to Heaven's averted face ; 
And for each prayer he cants, on high is writ, 
In the dread book of doomsday——* Hypocrite ! 


And sometimes as I see him whisked along 

To join the swell of sacred words or song, 

I have a feeling—vague though understood — 
That in his lack of kindly, human blood, 
Venom of reptiles crawleth lazily, 

Through leprous breast, and brain, and artery- 
And that the cushions of his chariot gay, 

And all his pillows, or by night or day, 

Are soft for him, with pulpy hearts which he 
Trucked for the mammon of impurity ! 


And this man lives !—lives on his Judas pelf— 
He neither will refund nor hang himself ! 
He lives on those who would not live as slaves— 
A fungus sucking aliment from graves ! 


He lives, too, on his name—his putrid name— 
Immortal rascal! let him have that fame ! 


And on, still let him live !~—in luxury ! 
Here in the capitol of Liberty ! 
Ay, here or anywhere !—or let him roam 
North, south, east, west—to any point but—HomeE! 
Foreshould he place upon that widowed shore 
Hlis loathsome foot oh, it would shudder o’er! 


Through vietim-bones a stirring there would be 
‘Neath all the land, of him that land to free— 
Meaving him back again unto the sea !— 
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Tur Whig appetite for Inquiry by Commission 
was well nigh satiated,—Colonel Sibthorp's OC- 


cupation was almost gone,—charities, factories, | 


prisons, poor-rates, constables, corporations, church 
revenues, and weavers’ wages, had all been duly 
examined,—investigation was dying of inanition, 
there being little on earth left unexplored ; when 
Lord Ashley luckily bethought himself of subter- 
raneous employment ; and a Royal Commission 
was forthwith launched at the coal pits, and in- 
quiry dived underground. Now this is just where 
inquiry ought to have begun. I[t is out of sight 
that abuses usually exist ; and that which: is least 
accessible to observation, is generally most in need 
of it. So it has proved in this case at least. 

The Children’s Employment Commission has 
just issued its Reports on Mines. 

These reports exhume a mass of mental, moral, 
and physical degradation, which cannot be too 
generally known and denounced. They form, as 
usual, a pile of blue folios, the very sight of which 
sets condensation at defiance: and though the 
Central Commissioners have meritoriously com- 
piled a digest, compressed into something under the 
compass of three hundred folio pages, we must 
chiefly confine our gatherings to that portion 
which relates to Scotland, whither Messrs. Tancred 
and Franks were deputed to execute the inquiry ; 
an! they have discharged their laborious office 
with no mean amount of diligence and ability. To 


Mr. Tancred was assigned the West of Scotland | 


coal district, and to Mr. Franks that of Fife and 
the Lothians, The inquiry they were commis- 
sioned to execute extended to all points affecting 
the ages, hours of work, nature of employment, 
place of work, treatment, health, wages, morals, 
and education of the voung persons and children 
emploved., 

Centuries after actual feudalism had disappeared 
in Great Britain, serfdom lingered in the collieries 
of Scotland ; and not till 1775 was its abolition 
provided for in an act Whose preamble ran thus :— 

Whereas by the statute law of Scotland, as explained 
by the judges of the courts of law there, many co//iers 
and coal-hearers and salters are in a state of slacery and 

whije, bound to the collieries or saltworks where they 
WOrk ful life, transfe raile with the collieries and salt 
works, Ac. 3 be it enacted, “ that all those who were 
eollers at the passing of the Act should become sree on 
certain conditions, and under certain regulations, at 
periods varying from three to ten years,” Ac. 


Such being the cause, and the provisions of the 


act not having been fully effected for some years | 
afterwards, we can readily understand how a | 


patient endurance of degrading and oppressive toil 
may be evinced by those who are themselves the 
~whs and daughters of slaves, It will require no 
slight etlurt toremove a SVstern W hich seems to be re- 
varded with the submission due to a decree of nature. 

We shall, before indulging in any further com- 
ments on the subject, endeavour to cull from the 
reports of the assistant Commissioners for Scot- 
land, a brief but sufficiently comprehensive deserip- 
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tion of the actual ec ndition of the objects « f i] 


| inquiry, under the various heads we have abore 


enumerated, 

In factories.—visited, ventilated, whitewashe 
warmed, regulated, boxed, inspected, and medically 
superintended, by act of Parhament.—where thi 
labour is anything but fatiguing, children are not 
admitted till they are nine years old, and must 
het be worked more than eight hours per diem, 
In collieries where the labour, dirt, continement, 
and foulness of air, are limited alone by the mere, 
of the workme h, or thie benevolence of the oven 


‘ / 


looker, children begin work at seren and « dg 
years old, and the duration of work is generally 
for «/eren hours, and tr ym ntly donger ; sometimes 
continuing through the night 3 especia t] 

Kast of Scotland. This is attested by a number 


lof credible witnesses. 


Phe employinent in all collieries is divisible into 
} two main branche S.~ that of hewihg the al, and 


| that of conveving it out when hewed. The former 
1s properly the province of thi adult col er. and 


the latter of women and children. 
In the Western district, where thie Liab Ur seers 
in every respect mnitivated, the voun rest cliuldren 


are employed only in opening and shutting the 


doors, which regulate the draft of air, as) the 
whirleys or Walrolis of coal pritss. r! olitude 
and darkness constitute the only physical evil of 
the employment - though to entomb a young child 


all dav long, in rs dark and dist i pibssa 
| ground, would be deemed a fearful cruelty, wer 


resorted to evel as puristimnie nt in i 


prison. The 


hext occupation is that of putting Or pushin 
} r Mf 


whirley fullof coalalony th pibssane Sn) Uide oa 
Tancred speaks favourably of itin Lanarkshire 

\nv one who has seen the childr 
no hesitation in saying that the physical exert 
sary in drawing is occasionally considera Th er 
tion, however, is by no means continuous. . 1) 
Whirley, being loaded and started 
pretty easily till perchance it gets off the ra 
den turn, or where another railway Joins in. Then the 


drawer and his assistant, sometimes called the “ putter, 
must put their shoulders to the wheel to lift or drag 
upon the rails again. After this they can take a 
rest. Once more they start, and perhaps hear a ratthng, 
- this ‘ another pail f 


and see a light im the distance; U 

children trotting along with an empty whirley towards 

the face of the coal. Now, we will suppose they 

come toa part of the road where there is a «lip in the 
| strata, sometimes called “ a trouble. llere the road 
rises pretty steeply for a short distance; and now comes 
the tug of war. The drawer, throwing his whole weight 
upon the chain, and leaning his body so forward that his 
hands touch the rails, whilet the putter pushes with 
| might and main behind, with many a puff they arge the 
load to the top ofthe ascent. Here they sit awhile, ull 
they have recovered their wind: alter whi h. the 5 moni 
see the light dane nip about a-head, ! hear the hub- 
_ bub at the pit bottom. 


Phe work is not unhealthy when not carried to 


excess, and few females, Mr. Tancred reports, are 
to be found in the collieries in his district. Far 
| otherwise is the case in many parts of Yorkshire 
land Lancashire, where Mr. Symons, Mr, Scriven, 
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376 COLLIERS AND COLLIERIES. 


and Mr. Kennedy, bear fearful testimony to the 
degrading nature of the employment to which fe- 
males are subjected : and where they are habitually 


harnessed to the coal-wagons, dragging them on | 


all fours, like animals, along passages which are 
often under a vard in height. 

Mr. Franks details similar abuses in the Western 
coal districts of Scotland. ™ Femak .~ he states, 
“have tu crawl backwards and forwards with their 
stnall carts, in seams, in many cases, not exceeding 
twenty-eight inches in height.” 
This operation, called “ putting,” prevails in Fife- 
shire, Clackmannan, Stirlingshire, and in parts of 
the Lothians. 

The danger and difficulties, (says Mr. Franks,) of 
dragging on roads dipping froin one foot in three to one 
foot in six may be more easily conceived than explained; 
and the state which females are in, after pulling like 
horses through these holes—their perspiration, their 
exhaustion, and very frequently even their tears, it is 
painful in the extreme to witness; yet, when the work 


twenty-two to 


is done, they return to it witha vigour which is surpris- | 


ing, considering how they inwardly hate it. The busi- 
ness of these females is to remove the coals from the 
hewer, Who has picked them from the wall-face, and 
placing them either on their backs, which they invari- 
ably du when working in edge seains, or in little carts 
when on levels, &c., to carry them to the main-read, 
whence they are conveyed to the pit bottom, Where, being 
emptied into the ascending basket of the shaft, they are 
wound up by machinery to the pit’s mouth, where they 
lie heaped for further distribution. 

This horrible work varies in different districts. 
In Fife and Clackmannan, the carts or “ hutchics” 
are oblong, square-sided boxes, on four wheels, 
which run on railways. Frequently, however, 
Where the declivities are creat, or the roads are 
very soft, slypes are used, without wheels. The 
children, both male and female, are literally har- 
nessed to these carts by a broad belt round the 
body, whence a chain passes either between their 
lees or over their backs. We shall cull a few ex- 
tracts, however, from among the evidence of 429 
Witnesses examined by the Commissioner, premis- 
ine that the floorof these passages is * usually wet 
and slushy, and not unfrequently dripping with 
water,” 


Katherine Logan, sixteen years old, coal-putter, exa- 
wiined at Vogrie Colliery, Borthwick, says—* Began to 
Work at cual-carrying more than five years since; works 
ss now; draws backwards, with face to tubs; 
the ropes and chains go under pit-cluthes; it is o’er sair 
work, especially when we crawl.” 

Klizabeth Dickson, twelve years old, draws coals at 
Mdgzehead Colliery, Cranston —* I draw with the ropes 
and chain, and often fall and get crushed as the hurly 
comes down the brae: never off work long from the 
hurts, Lam wrought with two brothers and two sisters 
below; we takes pieces of bread, and get nothing more 
till work is done; am never wrought less than twelve 
and fourteen hours: work about; we work all night. 
Many of the lassies get crushed, and lose their fingers: 
have often lost my finger nails. 


im harn 


clothes when home ; am obliged to do, for they are so 
wet. I bend nearly double while at work, as all the 
roads are very low. IT can read a little: not learned 
much, as have been three years below, and not at school 
since, 

Janet Selkirk, at Preston-hall Colliery, 
eighteen vears of age, draws coal : 
ten years of age; did s 


Cranston, 
“ Begun to work at 
| , as hard work below had made 
mother blind. I cannot read, as family « Xpenscos are 
heavy. Am obliged to like the work, as all the 


Always change my pit ! 


Ra mate 
ae fue s-7 j 


' ue twenty Journeys. 


are. It would no be possible for men to do the weet 


we are forced to do. Men only dally us ¢ arly bee 
we are of advantage to them.” 

Elizabeth Selkirk, Haugh Lynn Colliery, Parish of 
Cranston, eleven years old, coal-drawer—* Works from 
three in the morning till four and five in the afternooy 
and frequently all night. ‘The work is so sore that cay. 
na help going to sleep when waiting for the giv to draw. 
[ do not always change mysel, as I’m o’erfatigued. Wy, 
have had much trouble (sickness.) My work causes me 
to stuop double; and when | draw, Teraw! on all-fop, 
like the cuddies,”—{ Very sickly, emaciated child, sy}, 
ject to severe pains in limbs and bowels, arising, p 
doubt, from overwork and want of food. Her paren:. 
With seven children, live in a wretched hovel at Path. 
head; the rvom not more than ten feet by fourteca: th 
furniture consisted of two old bedsteads, nearly dest). 
tute of covering, a few old stools, and bits of broken 
crockery. } 


a 


- 


In East Lothian, that still more oppressive la- 
bour imposed on females, termed * coal-Learing,” 
attracted the indignant notice of the Commissioner, 

The abuses we have above alluded to are com- 
mon to Yorkshire and Lancashire ; but coal-bear- 
ing is peculiar, it seems, to the Lothians, In 
many collieries women bear the coal in baskets on 
their backs up ladders. 


Agnes Moifatt, at Edmonsion Colliery, Newton, 
seventeen yearsofaye, cual-bearer, says:—* Works twelve 
and fourteen hours daily ; can earn 12s. in the fortuight, 
if work be not stopped by bad air or otherwise. I fill 
tive baskets ; the weigiit is more than 22 ewt. 5 it takes 
The work is o’er sair for females; 
had my shoulder knocked out a short time ago, and Jaid 
idle some time. It is no uncommon for women to lose 
their burthen, and drop off the ladder duwn the dyke 
below ; Margaret M*Neil did a few weeks since, and in- 
jured both legs. When the tugs which pass over the 
forehead break, which they frequently do, it is very 
dangerous to be under with a load. The lassies hate 
the work altogether, but they canna run away from it.” 

* T have wrought,” says Jane Watson, “ thirty-three 
years. Have had two dead born ; thinks they were so 
from the oppressive work ; a vast of women have dead 
children and false births, which are worse, as they are no 
able to work after the latter. I have always been obliged 
tu work below till forced to go home to bear the baira, 
and so have all other women. We return as soon as we 
ure able ; never longer than ten or twelve days ; many 
less, if they are needed. It is only horse-work, and ruins 
the women: it crushes their haunches, bends their ancles, 
and makes them old women at forty.” 


Numbers bear testimony to the same facts. 
Some with a philosophical fortitude, which is al- 
most ludicrous. Mrs, Isabel Wilson, thirty-eight 


years old, says i— 


“When women have children thick (fast) they are 
compelled to take them down early ; | have been mar- 
ried nineteen years, and have had ten bairns ; seven are 
in life. Whenon Sir John’s work, was a carrier of cals, 
which caused me to misearry five times from the strains, 
and was gai ill after each. Putting is no so oppressite; 
last child was born on Saturday morning, and I was at 
Work on the Friday night.” 

It is here worthy of remark, (adds Mr. Franks,) 
that to this labour, which is at once so repulsive and 
-evere, the girls are invariably set at an earlier age than 
boys are to their peculiar labour, from a notion very 
generally entertained amongst the parents themselves, 
that girls are more acute, and capable of making them- 
selves useful at an earlier age than boys. 


The Commissioner, in his investigation into Mrs. 
| Wilson’s domestic arrangements and household 
couds, finds that nine sleep in two bedsteads withe 
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at beds, the entire furniture consisting of two 
girs, three stools, a table, a kail pot, and a few 
spoken basins and cups. On the subject of furni- 
wee Mrs. Wilson, however, supplied the Commis- 
joner With a few new ideas :— 


aU pon my asking if the furniture was all they had, 
che guid wife said, furniture was of no use, as it Was so 
earblesome to flit with! 

The veneral opinion, however, among the gude- 
wives seems to have been one of less satisfaction 
with the luxuries of their lot :— 
“You must just tell the Queen Victoria,” says — 
Hogg of Gladsimuirto her M: ujesty’s Commissioner, “ that 
weare guid loyal subjects ; women-people here do: 
mind work, hut the u object tu horse-work ; and that she 

would have the blessings of all the Scotch coal-women 
¢ she would get them out of the pits, aad sead them to 
other labour.”’ 

“Infact,” says Mr. William Ilunter, mining overs- 
man of Arnis ton Colliery, “women always did the lifting 
or heavy part of the work, and neither they nor the 
children were treated like human beings, nor are they 
where they are employed. Females submit to work in 
places when no man or even lad could be got to labour 

: they work in bad roads, up to their knees in water, 
a posture nearly double : they are below till last hour 
of oh gees vy: they have swelled haunches and ancles, 

are ” smaturely brought to the grave, or, what is 
worse, lingering existence.” 

The ap earn the coal by the colliers is extreme- 
ly hard work, often performed whilst lying at full 
length, or crouched up in an uneasy posture. 

Inthe Kast of Scotland, boys are actually 
ployed in this dangerous and oppressive labour ! 

Alexander Reid, aged twelve years, (in the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s works at Dalkeith,) says :-—* | have worked 
two vears at Sheriff-hall, and go below at two or three 
iu the morning, and hew till six at night ; after that | 

nd put the carts on the rails to pit-bottom. The 
pit 1 work in is very wet ; we often work in slush over 
our shoe-tops. When first below I used to fall asleep ; 
am kept awake now. Jt is inost terrible I am 
Wrought iu a 30-inch seam, and am obliged tu twist my- 
«/f up to work on my side ; this is my every-day work 
except Friday, when I go down at twelve at night, and 
come up at twelve at noon,’ &c. 

This, and similar evidence which abounds 
throughout the Report, amply justifies the desire 
that Scotland may ere long be freed from what 
’ ’ ° . 

Mr. Franks justly terms “the remnant of the 
slavery of a degraded age,’ 

lhe assisting of the wagons up the inclines, the 
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| goes to the 
| leaves it to the store-kee 
her, having “ a line” 


’ 


craning of the wagons off the small 
the inain road, itute the 
tions of children in salibantes, 
On the subject of wages Mr. Tancred gives a de- 
plorable account of the prevalence of the Truck 
System. Inthe Airdrie district, there is, it seems, a 
egular pewter coinage, bearing on it the name of the 
sture Where the coin is payable, with the amount 
The usual system, 


trains on to 


cons remaining occupa- 


It passes for. however, is for— 


A woman to go to the store, and say she 
many ounces of soap, tea, sugar,so much meal, potatoes, 
I acon, Ac. “The se articles are ¢ ntered by the store KECTH r 
in her pass-book, with the price of each, and she goes to 
the pay-ottice, close to the store door perhaps, and shows 
the book, upon which the clerk reckons up the amount, 
pays her the money, and back she goes to the store, and 
procures the articles. Another plan is this: the wife 
takes what articles she wants, and 
per to set the amount against 
from the master to say what the 
wages of herself or husband are. (in the pay-day the 
store-keeper sends in his books to the clerk, and the 


wants soa 


store, 


- amountof each person’s advances is deducted from the pay. 


In f Ww instances do the people rece ive the real 
value of their Wages 5 besides it encourages them 
to run inte debt. The remedy proposed by Mr. 
Tancred is, that the Inspectors, to whom he pre- 
sumes the Report will give birth, shall have power 
to ascertain the terms upon which stores are aad. 
the prices and qualities of the articles sold, and to 
| prevent the sale of spirits at them. 

There is & page wanting in Mr. Tanered’s in- 
dustrial economy.  Hemust hit at the root as well 
as the branches of the evil: whilst trade continues 
to be crippled for the sake of a cormorant Monopoly 9 
both masters and men the one to re- 
sort to, and the other to submit to resourees, which 


are driven, 


industry released from the shackles of restrictions 
and the palsying effect of scarcity of food. 
The actual wages professed to be paid to colliers 
in the West of Seotland is, for 
elghtcen, I2s. to 24s. per 
drawers, Is. to Os. Trappers, 4s, 
. to 6s. Engine-boys, tis. to 15s. 
Mr. Franks 
‘the East of Scotland. 
In the Kast of Scotland, wages 
age as follows _— 
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1812, 20 0 B OF # 55 0| 16 6 11 Ss 1 6 lu 
lgl4.) 20 0 8 O 5 5d 0} 16 6 $ 3 1 6 10 
1822 | 25 0:9 O 5 97 G ll oo 3 9 oe i) 
1823 | 25 0:9 oO! 5 | 27 6 ll oO $ 9 :.2 ‘9 
1631/18 0 9 06 5 | 27 6 ll oO 4 6 .. « 10 
183218 O' 7 @O 5 oT 66 1) 6 i 0 1 4 10 
1434/18 0 7 Of 5 | 27 6/1 Ll O 3 9 | 1 4 10 
1636516 O 5 10) 5 | 33 0) 11D 39 | 1 4 10 
1438 l6 Oo 510 q jo 6 14 68 o 9 1 4 ly 
a0) 16 0) 5 10 | 5 | 42 0 12 10 _ 3 69 1 4 4 
1841 16 OF! 5 10] 5 1 42 0 1210 ; 3.9 1 4 y 











could not live a day were the vast capacities of our 
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Accidents are stated to be of frequent occurrence 


in both districts; and as there are, says Mr. 


Franks, nu Coroners in Scotland, “no notice ap- 
pears to be taken of them.” They arise chiefly 
from the falling of the roof, or ropes breaking. 
Dr. S. S. Alison* remarks, in reference to this 
subject :— 
I am pretty sure about 50 people under my care, and 
connected with collieries, have lost their lives in conse- 


quence of accidents occurring in the works around Tra- | 


nent, and I du not remember of an investigation haciny 
been made by the sheriff in more than one instance. 

The care taken of the children appears to be 
slight. They are generally employed, and paid 
by the coal hewers; and do not fall under the 
cognizance of the master. This seems to prevail 
almost everywhere throughout Great 
Their food consists seldom of aught else than kail, 
porridge, and bread, in East Scotland ; and the 
homes of colliers are represented by Mr. Franks as 


* deplorable pictures of filth and poverty.” It is 


spwise in Enel; j yds ouse: >| ae ° 
otherwise in England. Both in food and houses the | jiccase in the pectoral organs. 


Britain. | 


colliers appear to be comfortably provided there, | 


in most instances, 


In the East of Scotland, in | 


point of household and personal cleanliness, the 
condition of the collier community, struck Mr, | 


Franks as that of a population abandoned to a 
course of life, which has blunted the commonest 
perceptions of human comfort. 

But give the collier (adds Mr. Franks) the comforts 
of a clean and cheerful home, and the companionship 


COLLIERS AND COLLIERIES. 


who are natives, and keep attached to the place, but the 
majority are changeable ; they are apt to run jy debe 
and then flit. : 

They are in knowledge, (says Mr. Ross, of the Loay. 
head Colliery,) both religious and inteliectual, greatly 
inferior to all other classes ; in moral courage and eLter. 
prise inferior ; in taste for comforts, even of a domesti- 
nature, inferior ; and yet, abject as their condition jx it 
presents some favourable features of comparison With 
others, whose condition, as moral and intellectual] beings 
is undoubtedly superior. They are always respece{y), 
and sometimes warmly attached to their employers, and 
exhibit none of the pert and discourteous behaviour of 
the manufacturer; they listen with cheerfulness an, 
much seriousness to the ministers of the gospel who come 
among them ; they show, and probably feel, less jealousy 
of their superiors in rank and fortune than is general]y 
shown by other artisans, and they intermeddle less wit) 
politics. 

The diseases to which colliers are most. liable 
appear to be asthma, rheumatism, irregular actioy 
of the bowels, and bronchitis. Scarcely any colliers 
are to be found, (says Dr. Alison in his evidence,) 
above twenty vears of age, who are free from 
Diseases of the 
spinal column, and fevers prevail.“ Black spit,” 
is the common term for the disease of the lungs; 
Which aptly indicates its attendant syinptom, 
* After death,” says Dr. Mackellar,— 

On examining the chest, the lungs are found ercarated, 
and the cavities filled with a fluid or solid substance 


/—apparently pure carbon. 


of a sober and decently-educated female, not degraded | 


to brute labour by working in the pits; let her attend 
to a mother’s and housewife’s duties: and you will soon 
change the moral condition of the collier. 

The following is so graphic and terse a sketch 
of the collier character, and one so well borne out 
by other evidence, that we must add it to our ex- 
tracts :— 

Mr. Alexander Nimmo, innkeeper, Tranent, states 
that he has been some years resident in Tranent, and 
had frequent opportunities of witnessing the conduct of 
the collier people. They are very clannish, and hold 
very little intercourse with other tradesmen. They are 
quite as singular in their marriages as they are in their 
friendships—so entirely exclusive. They may well be 
sv, for no working man would marry a collier’s daughter, 
s0 little do they know of domestic duty. Colliers drink 
very hard, and rarely anything but whisky, which they 
subscribe for amongst themselves and purchase by the 
bottle or gallon. ‘The bad custom of taking wives below 
causes them to neglect homes and earry down their 
children almost before they can walk, and they get little 
or no education; most of the children here are very 
ignorant. Sometime since Mr. Cadell had a school-house 
buat; he engaged a teacher; the fees were fixed very 
low, so as to induce colliers to send their offspring ; few 
attended regularly, and the school was closed after a 
few months; it was a voluntary school. The collier 
people in this town are dirty to extreme ; their houses 
are not such as I should like to feed pigs in. 
fowls and ducks, and many pigs are kept in the houses, 
In consequence of the filthy state of the wynds and closes 
where the colliers stop, a neighbouring farmer lately 


Most keep 


went toa considerable expense in erecting a public privy, | 


with separate partitions and apparatus to keep it well 
cleansed: but they took umbrage at being so provided for, 
and, thinking it an innovation upon their rights, they 


pulled the privy down, and burnt the wood of which it , 


wis composed. In this town there are some few eolliers 


In the Appendix to the Report, there is an elaborate and 
valuable Thesis, by Dr. Aus 


diseases of the collier population, 


i 


m, on the physical condition and | 


This disease may be wholly obviated by a better 
ventilation, especially where gunpowder is used 
for blasting. 

The physical condition, as regards health, is 
rather favourably reported on than otherwise, 
by Mr. Tancred, in the West of Scotland. No 
disease, save asthma, seems tu have attracted his 
attention. Nutritious diet he deems to be common 
aumony colliers, 

The morals of the Eastern pitmen are, with the 
exception of the prevalence of intoxication, far 
from depraved. They appear, in fact, too griev- 
ously over-wrought to be very vicious. They have 
nu time for crime. Their leisure is necessarily 
devoted to rest. In education, not only are the 
present veneration all but destitute of the com- 
monest information ; but the children are growing 
up in similar ignorance, 

Mr, Franks says :— 

I carefully examined the children on the spot, as 
well as the signatures to the returns which I had receiv- 
ed; and I find, that out of 3836 children and young 
persons included in such returns, only 866 pretend to 
write their names, out of which number, [ might venture 
to affirm, that it would require a well-practised eye to 
deciphereven 150; and of those whose names are tolerably 
legible, I believe that not a couple of dozen could be 
found to write a dozen consecutive lines on any given 
subject, capable of being read and understood. 

In scriptural and common secular knowledge, 
he found a * miserable deficiency.” 

He found the females, as might be expected, 
ignorant of ordinary household capacity. They 
knew nothing of housewifery. “ How,’ the Com- 


missioner asks, * should they > Are they to learn 
it in the pit ?” 

Mr. Wright, the Manager of the Duke of Bue- 
cleugh’s mines, in speaking of the improvement 
there created by the exclusion of females, says =— 
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j feel confident, that the exclusion of females will | 
pdvantage the colliers in a physical point of view, and 
that it will force the alteration of the economy of the 

‘ses, Owners will be compelled to alter their system; 
they will ventilate better, make better roads, and so 
change the system, as to enable men who now work only 
ihre or four days a-week, to discover their own interest 
, regularly employing themselves. Since young chil- 
dren and females have been excluded from his Grace's 
mines, we have never had occasion to increase the price 
of coal. 

The desire for legislative interference to check 
the evils of the existing system, both as to the age 
of the children, and the employment of females, 
appears to have been generally expressed by the 
more intelligent, both of the workmen and_ the 
employers, when questioned on the subject. 

The apathy of the great mass of this peculiar 
community, presents a painful theme of reflection. 
The spirit of serfdom is evidently rife among them 
still; and they exist, a singular and almost an 
jwlated living instance, of what feudalism was, 
and of the effects of passive submission on the 
moral dignity of man, and the attributes of hu- 
manity itself. Mr. Franks rightly characterizes 
them as 

A population, including 7000 to 8000 heads of fa- 
milies, leading a mere animal existence, without religious 
character, Without political bias, without political repre- 
sentation—in short, without any political status what- 
ever ;—such, and so simple is the character of the people 
amongst Whom my labours have been pursued ; and to 
many, therefore, it was but too obvious that the visit of 
the Commissioners bore the appearance of an obtrusive 
and iniquisitorial visit, rather than the anxiety of a 
philanthropy which needed no solicitation. 
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It is not undeserving of remark, (he adds) that this 
is the same people, who, wedded to ancient customs, 
and unaccustomed to the exercise of thought beyond the 
necessities of the morrow, were so totally ignorant of 
the boon conferred upon them by the Legislature ta 
L775, that they conte ntedly lired om in their bondave, and 
retained their old custom of “arleing ;" and the then 
tacksmen of the mines, together with their ignorant de- 
pendents, continued their voluntary slavery, till the 
voice of the Legislature in 1799, again commanded them 
to be free. 


He recommends as remedies, 


Ist. The exclusion of females and young children altoge- 
ther from the mines. 

Jdly. The widest possible extension of the benefita of 
wholesome and sound instruction, and moral and 
religious training. 


rhe General Report of the Commission for the 
United Kingdom, has been drawn up by Thomas 
Tooke, Esq., and Dr. Southwood Smith, with the 


aid of Messrs. Horner and Saunders, as a Central — 


Board, and twenty visiting Commissioners, of 
Whose Reports, their own is little else than a digest. 

It draws a frightful picture of the character of 
pit-labour in all its aspeets ; one which may well 
cause the philanthropist to look back with regret 
on the time, labour, and Inoney, spent on objects 
of infinitely inferior claim on the activity of bene- 
volence. ur charities have roamed far and wide 
in search of food for compassion ; and we have 
left unheeded at home beneath our feet, suffering 
of body, and heathenism of mind and morals, 
tenfold greater than we have traversed the globe in 
search of, 





HYDROPATHY, OR THE COLD WATER CURE.* 


HERE is a hew, or resuscitated, svstem ot curmg | he adache, tic-doloureu Re and rheumatism, whit n, 


all manner of diseases, which bids fair, for a season, 
to eclipse Morrison’s pills, Homeopathy, and even 
Brandy and Salt. Its author is neither physician, 
surgeon, nor apothecary. He has studied at no 
University, received no diploma. He is even more 
untutored than the first of the Whitworth Doctors, 
whom our readers may remember in our pages ; 
and vet upon what appears very credible testimony, 
he has performed many notable, if not wonderful, 
cures, after the faculty had fairly given the pa- 
tients up. There is this to be said for the system of 


dl 7: 
Priessnitz, that he rejects all quack medicines and | 


all drugs whatever ; and wisely trusts a great deal to 


| 


such potent remedies and auxiliaries as air, exercise, | 


¢ herfulness, 
hot abstemious, living. These agencies, with un- 
bounded faith in the treatment, might produce 


greater wonders than are performed at Graefen- 


} 
| 


berg, independently of the grand specific, cold water, | 


Among the grateful patients who have recently 
been cured at that celebrated place, is Mr. Claridge, 
the compiler and translator of the various papers 
Which form this singular volume. Mr, Claridge 
Was suffering severely from a complication of 


eo wuy } = - ‘ . ° 
\ Hvdropathy, or the ( old W ater ( ure, a* practised hy 

Heent Priessnitz, at Giraefenberg, Silesia, Austria ;° by kK, 
is Claridge, Esa, Madden “A Co., Loudon, 


| 





by the advice of a friend at Gratz, and the recom 
mendation of an eminent medical man whom he 
met in Venice, he was led to become a pugrim to the 
new Temple of Iiy ela, at (;raefenln ry. in Sil sia. 
ik that 


Several German physicians, whom he 


He has reason to bless the day when he to 
resolution. 
accidentally saw, or consulted, instead of treating 
Priessnitz as an empiric, had sent their own pa- 
tients to be cured; by swallowing copious draughts 
of the coldest spring water and using constant ex- 

Mr. Cla 
nor can we 


ternal ablutions of the Millie icy fluid. 
ridge appears to be now in England : 

imagine any motive for his intense admiration of the 
water cure, save the benefits which he believes he 


and very homely and moderate, if | has derived from it, and his desire to make generally 


known what he conceives tu be a discovery fraught 
with immeasurable benefit to the tortured, drug- 
consuming, suffering, and short-lived human race. 
It is, however, somewhat disheartening to find 
him asserting that it is believed the system must 
decay with its inventor or discoverer ; and that, if 
Providence should be pleased to remove the second 
Hippocrates, Hydropathy will again fall into a 
dormant state, if not into total disuse—*“ not that he 
(Priessnitz) will want numerous imitators, but 
because it is doubtful if the present, or any future 
generation will ever look upon his like again.” 
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380 THE COLD WATER CURE. 


This is rather regarding Priessnitz as a worker of 
miracles, than a sagacious, self-taught physician, 
accomplishing cures by apparently very simple 
means. Priessnitz is by no means the first cold- 
water doctor of whom the world has heard ; 
though he is certainly the first that “was never 
known to fail.” And all diseases, acute or chronic, 
recent or of long standing, come alike to him: 
Dropsy, cancer, fever, rheumatism, gout, scrofula, 
consumption,—tender infancy, and extreme old age, 
it is all the same. 

The father of this wonderful personage was a 
peasant proprietor at Griecfenberg. He, conse- 
quently, received little, if any education ; and his 
skill in curing disease originated in mere accident. 
IIe was one day, while engaged in agricultural 


| 


_ paratively rare, and the season for watering-} 


labour, severcly kicked by a horse; and the surgeon | 
called in said, that he would be disabled for life. | 


The young man was, naturaliy, very unwilling to 
acquiesce in this opinion, and he cured himself of 


his wounds, and their consequences, by cold. 


water and spare dict alone. 
formed several cures both on men and animals ; 
and as he beeame beiter acquainted with the 
virtues of water, his knowledye of disease and 
his renown gradually increased. A little opportune 
professional persecution confirmed his reputation. 
The jealous Austrian government interfered, but 
this only further spread the reputation of Priessnitz, 
who, after minute investigation, could not, it was 
imagined, with only cold water, homely diet, and 
severe exercise, do much injury to the lieges. And 
now the water doctor of Graefenberg is as high in 


Ile afterwards per- | 


besides containing the baths. 
| bracing ; and the presiding Hippocrates seems 


our own countrymen, medical and non-meidjes 
it may be interesting to give some account of Mr 
Priessnitz’s establishment, as the book is still coy). 
, laces 
Just approaching :— 


Griefenberg is a colony of about twenty houses, placed 
about half-way up one of the mountains of the Sudates 
forming part ofthe small town of Freiwaldau, in Silesia 
Austria, about 16 English miles from Neissé, 70 frig 
Breslau, 260 from Berlin, 200 from Dresden, 160 frog 
Prague, 63 from Olmutz, and 175 from Vienna. 

The town of Freiwaldau contains about 3000 jnhahi. 
tants, ost of whom are engaged in agriculture or the 
manufacture of linen. As the accommodations at Grieg. 
enberg are not adapted to families, Freiwaldau ‘< sj 
resort of the fashionable world who have occasion ty 
undergo the water cure, the upper part of most of the 
houses being let out as lodgings. , 

The establishment of Griefenberg is most agreeably 
placed on a long slope, which extends from the valley 
to the top of the mountain. The views from it are mag. 
nificent, particularly in one direction, in which the plains 
of Prussia are seen in the distance. The highest houses 
chiefly belong to Mr. Priessuitz. 

A number of irreguiar buildings can, at a pinch, 
accommodate from five to six hundred persons, 


The air is cold and 


wisely to make fully as much use of the mountain 


_ breeze, as of cold water. At daybreak, the patients 


quit their comfortless chambers, setting weather 


' at defiance, and drink the water, or tuke the baths 


fivour with the fashionable world of Austria, Prus- | 


sia, and Bavaria, as is Sir James Clarke in London, 
or Dr. Jephson at Leamington. Between 1829, 
when he began to practise as a regular physician, 
and 1842, he has been consulted by 7000 persons ; 
and, of course, has cured as many of them as were 
willing to be cured. 
though the cures seem accomplished with wonder- 
ful rapidity, but never once does the treatment 
fail. ‘The number of patients increases every year. 
Nor have his labours been without their reward. 
He is little more than forty years of age—though, 
in spite of cold water, he is said to look older than 
he is—and his fortune is already £50,000, But 
the water doctor has other means of increasing his 
income besides fees. These are, in reality, very 
moderate,—though rich and grateful 
often load him with presents. He lodges and 
hoards four or five hundred of his patients ; and 
in the season, his extensive establishment, and the 


adjoining town of Freiwaldau, are crowded like | 


an American watering-place. The cure of the 
patients is not obstructed by enervating indolence, 


patients | iT 
| to differ from such high authority, I should say that if 


prescribed for them. 


At breakfast the table is supplied with brown bread, 
and most excellent milk and butter from Mr. Priessnitz’s 
dairy : the same may be said of supper. At dinner 
there is soup, and beef boiled in it, a famous dish with 
Germans. After this, one occasionally sees pork, veal, 
beef, ducks, geese, potatoes, sour croute, gerkins, cucum- 
hers, pastry, &c.: these are named to show the nature 
of the things which invalids are allowed to partake of, 
not that they all appear at one time, for in general it is 


| complained that, though plentiful, the food is coarse. 


Their patience may fail, | 


Mr. Priessnitz, when any allusion is made to this sub- 
ject, says, “ that the cure would progress quicker if the 
table were much worse served than at present ; he has 


| no objection to people eating heartily, but he insists on 


it that the food ought not to partake of those solid 
nourishing qualities which we are accustomed to in Eng- 
land.” When it has been remarked to him that certain 


| invalids appeared to overload their stomachs, he replied, 
|“ that they might goon as they would, that water sooner 
| or later would find its own level, and that as they pro- 


luxurious accommodation, or sumptuous fare. | 


Priessnitz does not wish to tempt them to loll in soft 
beds, remain in snug, neat chambers, or loiter at 
the tasle Chote ; and therefore the beds are bad, 
and the table coarsely, though plentifully supplied. 

As we can perceive no reason why the water- 


cure may not be accomplished quite as success- 
fully in some secluded Welsh, Highland, or other 
Northern valley, as at Griefenberg, and have 
great faith in the skill, sagacity, and enterprise of 


of this objection. 


gressed towards a healthy state, their appetites would 
become more moderate ;” a fact which observation fully 
confirms. Atthe same time that I admit this, if allowed 


more attention were paid to diet, cures would be effected 
in a much shorter time than they are. Mr. Priessnitz 
says that people must eat to acquire and keep up their 
strength ; and in this I perfectly agree with him, all I 
would suggest is, a little more regard to the quality of 
the substances which individuals partake of. 


In an Englishman one can understand the force 
The breakfast costs about two- 


pence halfpenny, the dinner one shilling, English 


money. Though the guests are not regaled with 
dainty fare, little or no restriction is laid upon 
them in regard to quantity, so that they drink 
plentifully of cold water—“ which digests every- 
thing,” and which is taken to the extent of from 
ten and twelve to twenty glasses a-day, The size 
of the glass we do not learn, If an ordinary wine 
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slass is meant, the quantity to people taking abun- | 


lant exercise does not seem excessive, 
ae 


Though the medical faculty were at first jealous | 


of Priessnitz, some of them now seem the most ac- 
tive of his trumpeters ; and there are already forty- 
fve regular Ivdropathie Establishments in Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Hungary, Bavaria, and other parts 
of Germany. There is also one in St. Peters- 


turg, one in Ghent, and one in Strasburg. The | 


treatment, in its leading features, closely resembles, 
as we understand it, the methods of training long 
vractised by the New-Market, and other trainers ; 
chough sweating, and violent transitions from hot to 
cold, and the reverse, are more decidedly practised. 
Yet these violent changes, though boldly spoken 
of, are not used without some discretion. In short, 
though swelling language is employed, the actual 
treatment is prudent and guarded. One great se- 
cret of the success of Priessnitz seems to be, refus- 
ing to undertake any hopeless or very bad case. To 
wme patients he says at once, “ 1 can do nothing 
for you > but if they, animated by hope and lively 
faith, insist upon remaining under his care, thes 
often partially recover. Sweating, and to excess, 
appears with Priessnitz to supply the place of all 
the evacuations usually employed by medical men 
in effecting cures. No grain of even the simplest 
medicine is ever used, nor are leeches, the lancet, 
or cupping-glasses known ; and all mineral waters 
are considered poison, The only remedies em- 
ployed by Priessnitz, in common with ordinary 
physicians, are the bath in all its forms and modifi- 
cations, and clysters of cold water. 

Mauy persons had cautioned Mr. Claridgeagainst 
going to Griefenberg ; but pain—severe bodily 
suffering, from which he could fird no relief,—urged 
him on; and the personal narrative of his sojourn 
atiords to Englishmen a better account of the 
place, and its presiding genius, than the various 
papers he has translated from other sources, thouch 
these strongly confirm his testimony. 

On arriving at the establishment at Griefenberg, and 
finding all the rooms engaged, 1 was compelled to de- 
scend to the town of Freiwaldau, at the bottom of the 
mountain, Where strangers are sure of finding accommo- 
dation, ‘The arrival of an English carriage and family, 
probably for the first time, was too important an event 
not to be immediately known to everybody. Conse- 
quently, early the following morning, our countrymen, 
whom | had persuaded to go ; one, a medical man, who 
had been there two months, the other one month, called 
upon ine to invite my family up to the establishment that 
day to dinner. These gentlemen, on cur meeting, de- 
clared that they owed me an eternal debt of gratitude, 
lorhaving directed their attention to Griiefenberg, adding, 
“when we came here we were encased in flannel, to which 
We have said adieu for ever : our appetites are excellent ; 
° ud above all, we sleep well, and exercise never tires us. 
We have now acquired a buoyancy of spirits quite in- 
credible : had any one told us three months ago it was 
possible to attain it, we should have treated the idea as 
chimerical.” They then expressed an opinion that it 
Was flannel, abstaining from drinking water, and igno- 
rance of its value in ablutions, and, not the damps of 
England, that caused so many to seek health in other 
fumes, to the evident disadvantage of our own country. 

At dinner there were between 200 and 300 persous, 
ofall aves and all ranks in society, who, with perhaps 
uall-a-dozen exceptions, were invalids, a circumstance 
*ieh no one unacquainted with the fact would have 
“Uspected ; for I could not help remarking the happy, 
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healthy-looking countenanees of all around, and the 
merry laugh and mirth which burst from every part of 
the large saloon. On expressing my surprise to the 
English doctor, he said, * You will find difficulty, no 
doubt, in believing that there are, to my knowledge, 
| forty or fifty persons here, who, but for Priessnitz, would 
have been consigned to their tombs, and not have been 
| living here to-day to tell their tales ; and that there 
are, perhaps, twice as many more who, under any other 
treatment, would have been confined to their beds. On 
looking at these people, you must bear in mind that they 
are not on a par with the casual occupants of an hospi- 
tal; for the majority of them have come here after 
having consulted all the celebratec doctors within their 
reach, and tried the mineral waters in Germany in vain : 
that they are people who only abandoned their medical 
advisers when it became too apparent that they could 
receive no assistance from them, or when they could no 
longer be induced to follow their prescriptions ; there- 
fore, the Inajority of these cases may be considered more 
advanced and confirmed than the common run of an 
hospital ; that disease is too firmly rooted ia their 
svstems to be relieved by the ordinary practice of the 
txeulty, most of them being considered incurable.” The 
_ doctor added,“ If anything could be adduced to show 
that invalids ean live, digest, and become strong without 
the aid of drugs, it would be the fact, that amongst the 
large number of people, both here and at Freiwaldau, 
some of whom have been many months under the treat- 
ment, not a grain of medicine has been taken by any one 
'of them since their arrival ; notwithstanding they eat 
With appetites that, but for the dissolving power of 
water, would cause them to die of indigestion, As 
there is no wine, must: rd, or pepper on the tal le, people 
think no more of such things, than if they were not.” 

One can easily imagine much gaiety and cheerfulness 
to exist at the public tables of the different Spas, or at 
other watering-places, as they are devoted to recreation 
and amusement ; but in an hospital, where almost every 
disease known in Europe is to be found, the existence 
of such gaiety appears incomprehensible except to those 
who have been some time at Griefenberg, and have wit 
nessed the soothing power of water in the alleviation of 
pain, and the buoyancy of spirits which it promotes, by 
regulating the digestive powers. 

* Look at your neighbour to the right,” said the doe- 
tor: “he came here twelve months ago on crutches, 
having previously been a year in bed. His disease, the 
gout, being an old hereditary complaint, he is not yet 
cured : but one thing he will tell you, that though in 
pain when he first came, it soon ceased, and he has never 
been confined to his room an hour since, nor did he ever 
enjoy finer health. - Then look at that young lady oppo- 
site. From childhood she had scrofula in her face and 
neck to such anextent, that she was an object of pity to 
all who saw her: she has been here nine mouths, and 
is now so completely recovered, that she is considered 
the beauty of the room. 1 hat officer near her is suffer- 
ing from a wound in his leg. At first it withered away 
until it became no larger than a man’s wrist; the sur- 
geons said, nothing but amputation remained, Upon 
which he came here, and now his limb has resumed its 
flesh, and will shortly be perfectly restored. Yonder 
female walking with a stick was brought here six weeks 
ago in wet sheets. She had been confined to her bed and 
room until she lost the use of her limbs, and so became 
a perfect skeleton ; she now walks tolerably well witha 
stick, and in a fortnight, it is expected, she will do with- 
out it.” 

He then pointed out a child who had lost the use of 
his legs from scrofula, but now perfectly recovered. 
Another person was tormented for years with tic-dolour- 
eux, who, after remaining here a few months, became 
perfectly cured. There is an officer now recovered from 
hernia, and there several others from rheumatism. 
“ That gentlema””’ said he, “ is a field-marshal in the 
Prussian service ; eighty-seven years old : he came here 
on crutches, with the gout, two months ago. He is de- 

lighted with the treatment, and now walks about these 
| mountains with the use only of a stick. He intends stay- 
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ing here through the winter. That lady from Moscow | 
has a child only three years old, distorted by a spinal 
complaint ; four months ago the poor infant could not 
stand erect; now it plays about, and is as happy as the 
other children : in six months’ time it will be perfectly 
cured.” In fact, such a number of singular and extra- 
ordinary cases were pointed out to me by my friend, 
whose knowledge of the facts and veracity could be de- | 
pended upon, that I no longer doubted the astounding | 
accounts I had so frequently heard of the cures effected 
at Graefenberg. 

The faith of Mr. Claridge became stronger every 
moment: and in this favourable state of mental 
predisposition his cure was commenced. 


Having at last made up my mind to become one of 
Priessnitz’s patients, | was prepared for his coming in 
the morning. The first thing he did was to request | 
me to strip and go into the large cold-bath, where I re- 
mained two or three minutes. On coming out he gave | 
me instructions, which I pursued as follows :—At four 
o'clock in the morning my servant folded me in a large 
blanket, over which he placed as many things as I could 
conveniently bear; so that no external air could penetrate. | 
After perspiration commenced, it was allowed to con- 
tinue for an hour; he then brought a pair of straw 
shoes, wound the blanket close about my body, and in| 
this state of perspiration I descended to a large cold- | 
bath, in which I remained three minutes ; then dressed 
and walked until breakfast, which was composed of | 
milk, bread, butter, and strawberries, (the wild straw- | 
berry in this country grows in abundance from the latter | 
end of May until late in October ;) atten o’clock I pro- 
ceeded to the douche, under which I remained four 
minutes, returned home, and took a sitz and foot-bath, 
each for fifteen minutes ; dined at one o'clock ; at four | 
proceeded again to the douche ; at seven repeated the 
sitz and foot-baths ; retired to bed at half-past nine, 
previously having my feet and legs bound up in cold 
wet bandages. I continued this treatment for three 
months, and, during that time, walked about 1000 miles. 
Whilst thus subjected to the treatment, I enjoyed more 
robust health that I had ever done before ; the only 
visible effect that I experienced was an eruption on both 
my legs, but which, on account of the bandages, produced 
no pain. It is to these bandages, the perspirations, and 
the baths, that I am indebted for the total departure of 
my rheumatism. 

Whilst thus near Priessnitz, and when consequently I 
had no fear of the result, by way of experiment I deter- 
mined, one thorough wet day, not to change my clothes, 
which were completely saturated, and inthis state I sat 
until they were completely dry : the consequence was, 
that in the night I awoke with a distracting head-ache, 
parched tongue,a slight sore throat,and the next morning 
felt no appetite, but a general languor of body. By the 
following detail of this case, the reader will judge how 
easily a cold of this nature is generally cured by Hydro- 
pathy. I laid in the kotz, or blanket, went into the 
cold-bath as usual, and in the afternoon was enveloped 
in a wet sheet for an hour, until perspiration commenced, | 
then sat in the half-bath, (net quite cold,) and was rub- 
bed all over by two men for twenty minutes ; walked 
out as usual: at night, on going to bed, wore the band- | 
ages, or umschlags, on my breast and back of the neck ; 
next day repeated the same, and the third day was per- 
feetly recovered. 

My family have all proved the beneficial effects of 
Mr. Priessnitz’s treatment. The night before our de- 
parture, the patients gave their annual ball, in the great 
room of the establishment, in commemoration of Mr. 
Priessnitz’s birthday. The whole of the buildings be- | 
longing to him were illuminated, both inside and out, at 
their expense. In this assembly, consisting of about | 
500 persons, no stranger would have believed, had he 
been unacquainted with the fact, that its members were 
chiefly composed of invalids. Tears were frequently 
observed to steal from the eyes of many who blessed the 
great man for their restoration to health : and I do not 


knew a more toiching scene than seeing invalids, who, | 
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by his means, had regained the use of their limbs 
proach him, throw their crutches at his feet, and joi 


» ap 
A Qin 
the maze of the waltz. Monarchs might have envied him 
his feelings on such occasions. 


When to this testimony, which may be some. 
what impugnable from the patient's Prepossessions, 
is added that of many respectable, and even eminen; 
German physicians, and of the conductors of Med. 
cal Journals, the Water Cure surely become 
worthy of examination. Mr. Claridge has given the 
following account ofthe theory or principle of Priegs. 
nitz’s curative system—a system which that saga. 
cious person has been able to form, though he pro 
bably could not put his ideas of it into language :— 


I. Health is the natural state of the body. 

I]. The causes of bodily disease, which de not proceed 
from external injury, are material, and consist of foreign 
matter introduced into the infected system. 

I11. This foreign matter is divided into four parts :-— 

1. Bodily substances which ought to be carried off 
but have not been evaporated in proper time. 

2. Substances which, according to their nature, cannot 
be assimilated with the human body, and, notwithstand. 
ing, have got into the stomach, or the skin, or have pene- 
trated into the interior. 

3. Contagious ulcers. 

!, Corruption of the elements, water and air; epide- 
mical diseases, 

IV. Every acute disease is an attempt of the system 
to dispel diseased matter. 

V. Fever is not the disease itself, but the consequence 
of it; it is an effect of an exertion greater than the power 
of the system. 

VI. The radical healing of acute diseases is only pos- 
sible by, separating the diseased matter by means of 
water, an agent which invariably effects its object, and 
that always in a manner perceptible to the senses, 

Vil. By means of physic and bleeding acute diseases 
become chronic ; the system, medically treated, seldom 
attains a partial, but never a total ejection of diseased 
matter; therefore, physicians never get a sensitive per- 
ception of the causes of disease. 

VIII. As sooner or later a body must yield to the 
effects of drugs, it is quite impossible that any one suf- 
fering from chronic disease should die a natural death, 
unless he be healed by Hydropathy. 

IX. Chronic disease cannot be permanently cured by 
drugs: Hydropathy alone will effect this, by changing 
the chronic evil to acute eruptions, which are cured in 
the same way in which first acute diseases are cured, 
viz., by the water treatment. 

X. Mankind, like other organie beings, ought to live 
according to nature’s laws,hwithout pain, and die a natural 


_ death, that is to say, without illness or suffering. But 


with us almost everybody dies from the effects of poison- 
ous drugs, intoxicating liquors, adulterated food, want of 
water, air,and exercise. To this rule there are but two 
exceptions. First, if the elements, air or water, or both, 
be deteriorated, the two principal requisites of health 
disappear, and epidemics are the inevitable consequence, 
to which men as well as animals are exposed. Secondly, 
men are exposed to contagious diseases, but, except from 


_ epidemics and contagious disease, no one who has grown 


up in a natural water regime can be attacked by illness, 
(outer hurts or hereditary complaints excepted,) and of 
these two diseases he can be generally speedily cured, 
and after the cure will always retain his health. 

X1. To think of curing disease with the poison com- 
monly called physic, must, to the reflective mind, appear 
paradoxical, because it is impossible to bring the physie 
to bear upon the dispersed and deeply-hidden diseased 
matter; and even if this could be done, it is quite impo* 
sible, as every chemist knows, that the morbid matter 
and physic should mutually dissolve each other into ne 
thing. The consequence of such treatment with physi¢ 
is, that to the old evil, a new stimulus is added, weak oF 
strong, according to the dose and quality.—* What is im- 
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XII. No effective cure, whether of men, animals, or 
ts, can be made from the ejection of the diseased 


patter by means of their own organic strength, unless | 


sided by the dissolving elements, air and water. 

XIII. This is the treatment which nature bestows 
gpoa all her creatures, and it may be asserted without 
fear of contradiction, that without internal and external 
water diet, there can be no health for life. W e must not 
look before us into the grey mysteries and docvrines of 
the future, for the true mede of curing disease, but far 
behind us, on the green plains of nature, and of the times 
which are past. 

Such is the hard outline of the theory. The illus- 
trative remarks, and the endless list of cases suc- 
cessfully treated, far exceed our limits. But if 
we cannot advert to these really extraordinary cases, 
or to the long catalogue of curable diseases, we may 
mention those which are not curable, the excep- 
tions tending to establish the rule. The incurable 


diseases are thus stated by Rausse, the author of | 


one of the many late essays on F/ydropathy :— 
All chronic diseases of the lungs; all organic defects, 
and al] diseases in people whose muscles and sinews are 


past all power of action, and from whom the vital prin- | 


ciple has passed beyond recovery : and he adds, “the eure 
of all acute diseases to Priessnitz is mere child’s play, 
and in no instance of nervous fevers or inflammations, in 
any stage, was he ever known to lose a patient ; and what 
is still more worthy of remark, a radical cure is effected 
in a few days, without the subsequent debility which 


would result from any other treatment. Hydropathy | 


completely supersedes the dreadful necessity of cutting 
men’s flesh, or amputating their limbs. In chronic dis- 
eases, it may especially be remarked, that all persons 
suffering from the effect of mercury, in its manifold and 
dangerous forms, will derive instantaneous benefit, and, 
in the end, perfect health from Priessnitz’s water cure. 
| can affirm that half Priessnitz’s patients are under the 
influence of this pernicious drug. Then follow those 


obstinate complaints, gout, rheumatism, hemorrhoids, ob- | 


struction of the bowels, and their concomitant ills; also 
verofula, syphilis, in fact, all diseases known by the term 
chronic, or connected with the nerves. 

* First.— By this treatment the bad juices are brought 
to discharge themselves from the skin. 

* Secondly.—A fresh or new circulation is given to the 
diseased or inactive organs, and better juices are infused 
into them daily. 

“Th irdly.— All the functions of the body are brought 
into their original healthy state, not by operating upon 
any particular function, but upon the whole system.” 

These opinions of Rausse are supported by another 
author, Mr. Raven, who writes as follows : 

“The groundwork of the water cure is to warm the 
body by passive means only, so that an active heat may 
proceed from the system; and to produce this desired 
effect, cold water is used in an infinity of ways. This is 
not effected by weakening the body, or by any deprivation 
of food ; no bleeding ; no surgical operations are resorted 
to, nor any description of medicine ever employed ; but 
the great secret is, to subdue disease, and cleanse the 
system of all medicine, in a way dictated by nature, and 
not by art. The cure is only to be effected by great per- 
severance, a constant internal and external application 
ofcold water, and by plain living. By the means of these 
hecessary agents, strength is restored, and the system 
tranqguillized. 

Professor Mundé, who was perfectly cured of a pain- 
ful complaint during his residence at Griaefenberg, col- 
fected sufficient facts to form a most interesting work 
Upon the system there adopted, on which we have drawn 
‘argely in the following pages. He enumerates a great 
humber of diseases, the cure of which he witnessed him- 
‘elf; amongst them are, gout, rheumatism, tic-doloureux, 
hernia, syphilis, piles, hypochondria, fevers of all kinds, 
nflammations, cholera, the gripes, Ac.: and adds, that 
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le stays in the blood, and afterwards affects the | 
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in all ailments, in the eradication of which medicine is 
| known to be more or less powerless, the treatment at 
(iraefenberg triumphs daily. The following are Profes- 
/ sor Munde’s views of the water cure :— 
“ Priessnitz contends that all diseases which sre not 
| occasioned by accidents, arise from vicious humours, 
_ which he calls bad juices; from these result either gener- 
al derangement of the system, or disorder of some of the 
organs. Consequently, the object of his curative method 
is to expel the bad juices, and replace them by good. 
The means which Priessnitz employs to attain this end, 
are water, air, exercise, and diet. Ishe right in looking 
for the diseases, or, at least, their causes, in the hu- 
mours!” Thisis a question which (says Mr. Claridge) Ido 
not pretend to decide ; but if we judge by the success 
which attends his method, when followed up with con- 
stancy, we should say he must be right; for, generally 
speaking, with the aid of the above four means, he cures 
all diseases which professional men acknowledge to be 
the result of drugs; nay, more, this view of things agrees 
with the opinion of some of the most celebrated doctors 
of the last century, to whose practice Priessnitz’s treat- 
_ ment bears a great resemblance. 
| Priessnitz does not now employ sereating, his most 
| powerful active remedy, in above one-half of the 
cases Which he treats, 

Some people are made to perspire every day, every 
other day, or every third day, whilst perhaps, for at least 
one-half of his patients, he never preseribes perspiration 
at all, but most judiciously subjects them to treatment, 
that whilst it brings about a cure, has the effect of 
strengthening and invigorating the system. 

Priessnitz does not, of course, employ medicine, 
noreven hot diluents, to induce sweat. His me- 
thed is peculiar, and disagreeable, but it seems 
effective. 


All affections caused by the bad juices are submitted 
| to this process, which is conducted in the following man- 
ner >= 
The invalid is enveloped, naked, in a large coarse 
blanket, the legs extended, and the arms kept close to 
the body ; the blanket is then wound round it, as tight 
as possible, turning it well under at the feet: over this 
is placed, and well tucked in, a small feather bed, some- 
times two, such as are usually employed in Germany, 
instead of a number of blankets ; finally, a counterpane 
and a sheet are spread over all: thus hermetically enve- 
loped, the patient exactly resembles a mummy: some- 
times, When perspiration is difficult, the head, with the 
exception of the face, is also covered ; but this expedient 
is not resorted to in the case of persons who have a ten- 
dency of blood to the head: the irritation caused by the 
| blanket, and the closeness and duration of the confine- 
ment, render this operation disagreeable, especially, as» 
I have already observed, until perspiration commences, 
which, in some cases, takes place in half-an-hour, in 
others in an hour, or even only two hours. After this, 
the patient sweats according to the orders of Mr. Priess- 
nitz, for from half-an-hour to two hours. Previous to 
this packing up the patient, a urinal is placed between 
his legs,and any diseased part is bandaged with a damp 
cloth. When accustomed to this operation, the patient 
will be able to sleep, until awakened by his attendant > 
those who perspire with difficulty, are requested to move 
their legs, rub the body with their hands, and make all 
the movement that their close confinement will admit of. 
This litthke movement accelerates perspiration, which is 
always more tardy in summer than in winter: but, it 
should be observed, that if perspiration can be easily 
promoted without any exertion whatever, it is much 
more desirable, 

As soon 4s perspiration commences, the windows are 
opened, and the patient, if he wishes it, is allowed to 
drink a glass of cold water every half-hour ; this is not 
only found extremely refreshing, but aids the sweating. 

If, during the process of perspiration, the patient 
should experience any headache, he may bandage the 
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head with 2 damp cloth, an expedient which almost in- 
variably succeeds in attaining its object. The duration 
of the sweating depends much upon the nature of the 
disease, the individual, &c.; in deciding this, Mr. Priess- 
nitz shows his great skill: there are some who sweat 
every day, others every other day, or every second or 
third day only. 





One would imagine that so much and such constant | 
sweating must have the effect of weakening patients and | 


making them thin; but at Graefenberg the contrary 
effect is observed. , ‘ ° ° ° , 

The sweating which precedes the bath not only makes 
a powerful impression upon, and attracts the morbid hu- 


mours to the skin, but it contributes again to engender | 
a more intense heat in the system; this heat is of im- | 


portance even in the bath, as it enables the body to sup- 


port, for a longer time, the effect of cold water, which | 


assists the more the longer it is continued. It is to be 
observed, that the longer the exterior cold and the re- 


action are kept up, the more the morbid humours are | 
pressed to the skin, but the surplus of the internal heat | 


ought not to be exceeded, for fear of producing congela- 
tion. Spontaneous nocturnal perspirations, which are 
called at Griefenberg weakening sweats, ought to be 
avoided; this is to be done by covering the body very 
lightly, and by washing it at night with cold water. It 
is sometimes necessary when the skin is attacked by 
atony, to envelope the invalid in a wet sheet, in order to 
give it a tone before he is covered up for sweating. 

The general practice of Priessnitz is said to have 
become milder of late. He does not sweat his pa- 
tients either. so profusely or so frequently as he 
once did. Ile treats animals, and in particular the 
horse, exactly as he does human beings, by sweating, 
baths, and cold water, and it would appear with 
equal success. 

Mr. Claridge has interspersed his various trans- 
lations, with pertinent original remarks, replete 
with that good sense which is at all times an ex- 
cellent ingredient in works of this nature, whether 
the authors be medical or non-medical. Nor can 
it be doubted that there |. much to be commended 
in the basis of that Cheory which, with certain alter- 
ations and improvements, Priessnitz has revived in 
Germany, and with such remarkable success. His 


creat success he owes, according to Mr. Claridge, to | 


his entire ignorance of medicine as a science ; for— 

What does the history of medicine offer, but the dis- 
conraging picture of the instability of principles, and a 
series of theories succeeding each other, without any one 
of them being able to content an upright spirit, or satisfy 
an inquiring mind! We can hardly expect, however, 
that Mr. Priessnitz will ever attempt to give the world 
any medical or systematic details. This is only left to 
intelligent persons and young medical practitioners, who 
should observe all that is observable, and communicate 
their observations, so as to form a whole of that which 
is mostimportant. Fortune and fame will be the reward 


of any of our students who may go to Griaefenberg, and | 
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This case, and others detailed, certainly show 
great self-possession and decision in Priessnits 
Some old-fashioned treatises upon the universal vir. 
tues of cold water in the cure and prevention of 
disease, were, in the last century, known in Ger. 
many, though it is not imagined that Vincent 
Priessnitz, a man wholly unlettered, could have been 
| familiar with them. There was, however, an old 
peasant in the neighbourhood who had successfyl]y 
cured animals by the cold-water treatment, an 
_this may have aftorded him the first hint—whic 
toa man of genius and sagacity, is often al] that 
is required. In England, John Wesley, the foun. 
der of the Methodists, was distinguished as the 
apostle of temperance and cold water. In a tract 
of his, entitled “ Primitive Physic, or the Natural 


a 





| Method of Curing Diseases,” which is still cirey. 
lated among the Methodist body, the virtues an) 
healing powers of the native element are highiy 
extolled, and the use of drugs is strongly depre- 
cated. Wesley asserts that the compounding and de- 
compounding medicines can never be reconciled to 
common sense, “ Experience,” he avers, “shows that 
one thing will cure most disorders, at least as well 
as twenty put together. Then why do you add the 
other nineteen /—only to swell the apothecary’s 

bill !—nay, possibly on purpose to prolong the dis- 
_ temper, that the doctor and he may divide the spoil.” 
_ In conclusion :—Very few ailing or sick people 
ean go to Griefenberg ; nor is this so much to be 
| regretted, while it is in the power of every one to 
| bring Griiefenberg to his own home. We have, 
indeed, reason to believe that frequent cold ablu- 


, tions, and sponging with cold water, are much 


study the proceedings of this extraordinary man. Todo. 


this effectnally they must be possessed of patience, as it 


can only be studied on the spot; nothing but danger 
would result from acting on the dicta of books, as will 
be shown by the following case whilst the author was 
at Griiefenberg. 


consult Mr. Claridge’s book ; which, both to those: 


/more commonly practised among the middie and 
higher classes in this country than Mr. Claridge 
| Seems to imagine, though we are all very sparing 
| drinkers of cold water. Nor can these simple pre- 
ventives of disease, (and absolute comforts or en- 
jJoyments, when once made habitual, ) be too gener- 
_al in practice. The rules and remarks of Mr. 
Claridge on this topic are therefore useful and 
judicious. We copy one of them, hoping the ex- 
hortation will have due effect. 


Two things all people, whether strong or weak, can 
do with perfect safety, and without these, health, for any 
length of time, cannot reasonably be expected ; and those 
are, to drink plentifully of cold water, particularly be- 
fore breakfast, and to rub the body all over every morn- 
ing with a cold wet cloth, or take a cold bath. These 
simple measures will prevent and cure disease. Where- 
ever pain exists, apply the healing bandage ; that is,a 
cold wet cloth with a dry one over it, and its effect will 
prove iniraculous. 


If our readers would know more, they must 


seeking to regain or to preserve health, offers many 
excellent suggestions, 
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Poor Miss Burxey! The brightness of her days 
is now for ever eclipsed !—the spirit of her life has 
evaporated !—she is alternately at Windsor, or St. | 
James ; or else on the road between those places, 
cold blasts blowing upon her, and inflaming at once | 
her temper and her eyes. Too just was the pre- 
sentiment with which she entered upon her splen- 
did bondage in the service of Queen Charlotte. It 
was the feeling of a slave going tothe galleys. Yet 
the Queen, the “ sweet Queen,” appears to have 
been a good, and even a considerate mistress ; 
which is more than can always be said for ladies 
of very inferior rank. It is the institution that 
was in fault. It is monarchy which makes the 
Queen herself a more complete thrall to cere- 
monial than her humblest attendant. But leav- 
ing to others’ to balance the advantages against 
the disadvantages of monarchy, we. must be con- 
tent, like Miss Burney, to make the best of things. 
She, poor young woman, frequently says, that in 
the service of the Queen she made up her mind to 
consider herself as ‘* married,’—and unhappily 
married,—or else Miss Burney must have had very | 
dismal notions of the holy state. In the condition 
to which she had wedded herself, everything like 
spontaneous or independent action, free social in- 
tercourse, or even unbroken, uninvaded solitude, 
was for ever placed beyond her reach. Her confine- | 
ment was much more irksome, at all times, than that | 
of a maid-of-all-work ; and she had not the poorest | 
drudge’s privileged holiday, her “Sunday out.” And _ 
conceive the admired author of Cecilia, the bosom | 
friend of the brilliant Mrs. Thrale, the favourite of | 





| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Johnson, summoned to her duties by sound of bell ! | 
—and receiving a present of a new gown from her | 
mistress, through the hands of the other servants— | 
as if she had been a young housemaid, and Mrs. | 
Schwellenberg the housekeeper. One can sympa- | 
thize in her distresses, and yet like her better, that | 
though abundantly discreet and submissive, her | 
spirit revolted at. the indignities to which her po- | 
sition, and the mean and jealous temper of the | 
Queen's countrywoman and favourite attendant | 
subjected her: There must have béen one indivi- | 
dual who, in after years, received great pleasure | 
from the lampoons and satires of Peter Pindar, | 
who no more spared Madame Schwellenberg than | 
her royal master and mistress. 

Wemust not, all circumstances considered, blame | 
Miss Burney, if the present volume of her Diary, 
taken as a whole, is somewhat dull and tiresome. 
Her powers of wit and observation might not have 
heen impaired in these weary years, but she had | 
ho scope for the exercise of her lively faculties. 
The little which her duties permitted her to see of 





‘ * Diary and! Letters of Madame D'Arblay, Author of 
Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” &e., Edited by her Niece, Vol. III., 
comprehending her Diary while at the Court of Cieorge the 
ird, in the years 1786 and 1787, pp. 473, with a portrait of 
Queen Charlotte. London : Colbarn. | 
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a dull court was not on its brightest side. Theold 
adage truly says,—‘ No making a silk purse of a 
sowsear. The most dexterous sempstress could 
not perform such a feat. 

Miss Burney had had nothing to regret in leaving 
her paternal home, save leaving her father himself. 
Her sisters were all married; her brothers were 
away ; and to her step-mother she appears to have 
been at least indifferent ; but in entering upon her 
new way of life, she was foregoing all her cherished 
hopes and favourite schemes. “ Every dear expec- 
tation fancy had ever indulged of happiness adapt- 
ed to its taste—all was now to be given up,” The 
pang Was severe ; nor were its causes soon forgotten. 
She compares herself to a girl who has married 
against her inclinations, to please her friends, and 
who must make the best of her hard lot; bear 
without repining, and make the best wife possible. 
The condition of a nun,—of one who has for ever 
renounced the world,—might be the better com- 
parison, save that she enjoyed nothing of the nun’s 
tranquillity. She says in one place to her sister : 

I am married, my dearest Susan—lI look upon it in 
that light—I was averse to forming the union, and I 
endeavoured to escape it; but my friends imterfered— 
they prevailed—and the knot is tied. What then now 
remains but to make the best wife in my power? lam 


bound to it in duty, and I will strain every nerve to suc- 
ceed. 


-With kind management on the part of Mrs. 
Delany, the Queen, Miss Burney relates, on her 
arrival with her father at Windsor,— 


Received me with a most gracious bow of the head, 
and a smile that was all sweetness. She saw me mach 


| agitated, and attributed it no doubt, to the awe of her 


presence. , she little knew my mind had no room in 


| it for feelings of that sort ! 


She dined at Mrs. Schwellenberg’s table, at 


which stray guests to the Lodge often dined. With 


this lady the Equerries in attendance on the King 


regularly drank tea. Or. the first day the new at- 


tendant’s spirits had not quite deserted her, and we 
have this lively though brief sketch, The sucking 
in of the cheeks is an inimitable stroke. 


I was offered the seat of Mrs. Haggerdorn, which 
was at the head of the table ; but that was an under- 
taking I could not bear. 1 begged leave to decline it ; 
and as Mrs. Schwellenberg left me at my own choice, | 
planted myself quietly at one side. 

Colonel Polier, though a German officer, is of a Swiss 
family. He is a fat, good-humoured man, excessively 
fond of eating and drinking. His enjoyment of some of 
the fare, and especially of the dessert, was really 
able : he could never finish a speech he had begun, if a 
new dish made its appearance, without stopping to feast 
his eyes upon it, exclaim something in German, and 
suck the inside of his mouth; but all so openly, and 
with such perfect good humour, that it was diverting 
without anything distasteful. . . . . . At dinner 
we—I mean Mrs. Sehwellenberg and myself—had Miss 
Planta and Colonel Pelier; and 1 was happy to be 
again diverted with the excess of his satisfaction at 
sight of turtle upon the table. 


Miss Burney made this jovial gourmand ys aan 
? 
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teach her a few German phrases, all of which he ' 
contrived should relate to the main business of his | 
own life, eating and drinking. 

The new attendant had entertained an idea that the 
Queen meant to make her her English reader; an 
office much more suitable to Miss Burney than the 
one of dresser, for which a better qualified, though 
very inferior person might easily have been se- 
lected. But the Queen, whatever were her original | 
intentions, never employed her in this way, save | 
once or twice. Those who have any curiosity to | 
know the ways of a sober court, the daily bed- 
chamber life of a Queen and her attendants, may 
read here. The season was summer. 

I rise at six o’clock, dress in a morning gown and 
cap, and wait my first summons, which is at all times 
from seven to near eight, but commonly in the exact half | 
hour between them. 

The Queen never sends for me till her hair is dressed. 
This, ina morning, is always done by her wardrobe- 
woman, Mrs. Thielky, a German, but who speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly well. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg, since the first week, has never | 
come down ina morning at all. The Queen’s dress is | 
finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. No maid ever | 
enters the room while the Queen is in it. Mrs. Thielky | 

| 





' 





hands the things tome, and I put them on. “Tis fortu- 
nate forme I have not the handing them! I should | 
never know which to take first, embarrassed as I am, | 
and should run a prodigious risk of giving the gown | 
before the hoop, and the fan before the neck-kerchief. | 

By eight o’clock, or a little after, for she is extremely | 
expeditious, she is dressed. She then goes out to join | 
the King, and be joined by the Princesses, and they all | 
proceed to the King’s chapel in the Castle, to prayers, 
attended by the governesses of the Princesses, and the 
King’s equerry. Various others at times attend ; but 
only these indispensably. 

I then return to my own room to breakfast. I make 
this meal the most pleasant part of the day ; I have a 
book for my companion, and | allow myself an hour for 
it, . a At nine o'clock I send off my 
breakfast things, and relinquish my book, to make a 
serious and steady examination of everything I have | 
upon my hands in the way of business—in which pre- 
parations for dress are always included, not for the pre- 
sent day alone, but for the court-days, which require a | 
particular dress ; for the next arriving birth-day of any 
of the Royal Family, every one of which requires new | 
apparel ; for Kew, where the dress is plainest ; and for 
going on here, where the dress is very pleasant to me, 
requiring no show nor finery, but merely to be neat, not 
inelegant, and moderately fashionable. 

That over, I have my time at my own disposal till 
a quarter before twelve, except on Wednesdays and | 
Saturdays, when I have it only to a quarter before 
eleven. 

My rummages and business sometimes occupy me un- 
interruptedly to those hours. When they do not, I 
Kive till ten to necessary letters of duty, ceremony, or 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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| large. 


takes place, earlier and later occasionally. 


and gloves. 
her train being carried by the bedchamber women. The 
| Princesses follow. She goes to the ante-room, where she 










not ; but at all times she never forgets to send me away 
while she is powdering, with a consideration not to spoil 
my clothes, that one would not expect belonged to he» 
high station. Neither does she ever detain me without 
making a point of reading here and there some litt}. 
paragraph aloud. . . ... . I find her then 
always removed to her state dressing-room, if an, room 
in this private mansion can have the epithet of state. 
There, in a very short time, her dress is finished. She 


| then says she won’t detain me, and I hear and see no 


more of her till bed-time. 

It is commonly three o’clock when I am thus set at 
And I have then two hours quite at my own 
disposal : but, in the natural course of things, not a mo. 
ment after! . . . . . . At five, we have dinner. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg and I meet in the eating-room. We 
are commonly téte-a-téte: when there is anybody added, 
it is from her invitation only. Whatever right my 
place might afford me of also inviting my friends to the 
table I have now totally lost, by want of courage and 
spirits to claim it originally. 

When we have dined, we go upstairs to her apart- 
ment, which is directly over mine. Here we have coffee 
till the terracing* is over: this is at about eight o'clock, 


Our téte-a-téte then finishes, and we come down again te 
'the eating-room. 


There the equerry, whoever he is, 
comes to tea constantly, and with him any gentleman 
that the King or Queen may have invited for the even- 
ing ; and when tea is over, he conducts them, and goes 
himself to the concert-room. 

This is commonly about nine o’clock. 

From that time, if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, I 


| never quit her for a minute, till I come to my little sup- 
| per at near eleven. 


Between eleven and twelve my last summons usuaily 
Twenty 
minutes is the customary time then spent with the 
Queen : half an hour, I believe, is seldom exceeded. 

I then come back, and after doing whatever I can to 
forward my dress for the next morning, lL go to bed — 
and to sleep too, believe me: the early rising, and a 
long day’s attention to new affairs and occupations, 
cause a fatigue so bodily, that nothing mental stands 
against it, and to sleep I fall the moment I have put 
out my candle and laid down my head. a 

Such is the day to your F. B. in her new situation at 
Windsor ; such I mean, is its usual destination, and its 
intended course. 

On public or state days, the etiquette was, and 
probably still is, that some of the women of the 
bed-chamber should finish the dressing. The women 
and the Jadies have their different duties, but the 
women are all persons of family. 


When the Queen returned, the bell was rung for the 


| bedchamber woman ; the etiquette of court-days requir- 
_ing that one of them should finish her dress. 


It happened now to be my acquaintance, Mrs. Field- 
ing. She only tied on the necklace, and handed the fan 
The Queen then leaves the dressing-room, 
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| sends for the Lady of the Bedchamber in waiting, who 
' then becomes the first train-bearer, and they all proceed 


, to the drawing-room. We returned to Kew to dinuer 
These times mentioned, call me to the irksome and verv late. M. Polier and Miss Planta dined with us; 
quick-returning labours of the toilette. The hour ad- | and at the duaneet I was very agreeably surprised by 
vanced on the Wednesdays and Saturdays is for curling | the entrance of Sir Richard Jebb, who stayed coffee. 
es em which . now requires twice a-week. | It soems 00 odd to me to see an old acquaintance in a 
‘\ quarter before one is the usual time for the Queen |... if 
to begin dressing for the day. Mrs, sath tg new place and new situation, that I hardly feel as 


| knew them. 
constantly attends ; so do I; Mrs. Thielky, of course, | y i 
at all times. We help her off with her gown, and on One of the most mortifying circumstances 


with her powdering things, and then the hair-dresser is | Miss Burney, at the outset, was being summoned 
admitted. She generally reads the newspapers during by a bell. 


that operation. -_ ade I 
l !—j g ving a mark of servituce, 
When she observes that I have run to her but half. | A bell !—it seemed so mortifying 
dressed, she constantly gives me leave to return and | 
finish as soon as she is seated. If she js spave,tnd pends | 


steadily on, she dismisses me, whether I am dressed or 


long arrears ;—and now, from ten to the times I have 
mentioned, I devote to walking. 


" The King, Queen, and all the Royal Family walking on 
the Castle Terrace, to be admired by their loyal subjects.— 
E. T. M. 
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always felt myself blush, though alone, with conscious | tolerable to me ; and I hastily interrupted her with 
shame at my own strange degradation. But I have phi- | saying, “I have two new gowns by me, and therefore 
hized myself now into some reconcilement with | do not require another.” 

this manner of summons, by reflecting that tohave some | Perhaps a proposed present from her Majesty was 
person always sent would be often very inconvenient, | never so received before ; but the grossness of the man- 
snd that this method is certainly less an interruption to | ner of the messenger swallowed up the graciousness of 
any occupation I may be employed in, than the entrance | the design in the principal ; and I had not even a wish 
of messengers so many times in the day. It is, besides, | to conceal how little it was to my taste. 

jess liable to mistakes. So I have made up my mind to The highest surprise sat upon her brow: she had 
it as well as I can; and now I only feel that proud imagined that a gown—that any present—would have 
blush when somebody is by to revive my original dislike _ been caught at with obsequious avidity ; but indeed she 
of it. | Was mistaken. 


But ladies of quality, the bed-chamber women, Seeing the wonder and displeasure now hers, I calmly 
; . added, “ The Queen is very good, and 1 am very sensi- 
and the very mistress of the robes, countesses and : ; 


; | ble of her Majesty’s graciousness ; but there is not, in 
duchesses, were all summoned in exactly the same | this instance, the least oceasion for it.” 


manner ; Which was some sort of consolation. An-| “ Miss Bernar,” cried she, quite angrily, “ I tell you 
other awkwardness was finding herself obliged | eg ae the Queen will give you a gown, you must 

. e " ° y . - * 
“to ask leave out.””? However, Miss Burney proved | wimble, thankful, when you are Duchess of Ancas 


: : . ter |” 
avery tolerable courtier for her brief standing ;| She then enumerated various ladies to whom her Ma- 


and by the friendly hints and suggestions of Mrs, | jesty had made the same present, many of them of the 
Delany and others, got on wonderfully well Queen- , first distinction, and all, she said, great secrets. Still I 
ward, whatever her personal feelings may have | only repeated again the same speech. 


. I can bear to be checked and curbed in discourse 
nr > a . se, 
been. The elder Princesses seem to have been and would rather be subdued into eilenco—and eves, if 


considerate for her ; and the younger ones were | pleasure, into apparent insensibility ; but to receive a 

not very much spoilt. Yet the author of Ere/ina favour through the vehicle of insolent ostentation—no ! 
: . no! submi ill- 

was sadly out of her true place. How happier far c To submit to ill-humour rather than argue and 


: gle dispute, I think an exercise of patience, and I encourage 
had the old rumbling chateau at Chesington, the | myself all 1 can to practise it: but to accept even a 


head-quarters of her Daddy Crisp, been to her! One | shadow of an obligation upon such terms, I should 
day she was graciously permitted, nay sent, by the | think mean and unworthy ; and therefore I mean always, 
Queen to visit her father there ; and her heart led | !2 4 Court as I would elsewhere, to be open and fear- 
, : ; | less in declining such subjection. 
her pen when she wrote: | When she had finished her list of secret ladies, 1 told 
My breakfast was short, the chaise was soon ready, her I must beg to speak to the Queen, and make my 
and forth I sallied for dear—once how dear !—old Che- | own acknowledgments for her gracious intention. 
sington! Every step of the road brought back to my | This she positively forbid ; and said it must only pass 
mind the first and most loved and honoured friend of | through her hands. “ When I give you the gown,” she 
my earliest years, and I felt a melancholy almost like | added, “1 will tell you when you may make your 
my first regret for him, when I considered what joy, | curtsey.” 





what happiness I lost, in missing his congratulations on I was not vexed at this prohibition, not knowing what 
asituation so much what he would have chosen for me— | etiquette I might offend by breaking it ; and the con- 
congratulations which, flowing from a mind such as his, | versation concluded with nothing being settled. ; 
so wise, so zealous, so sincere, might almost have recon-| How little did the sweet Queen imagine that this her 


ciled me to it myself—I mean even then—for now the | first mark of favour should so be offered me as to raise 
struggle is over, and I am content enough. in me my first spirit of resistance! How differently 
would she have executed her own commission herself ! 
To avoid exciting Jealousy, was, I doubt not, her motive 
for employing another. 

At the second toilette to-day, Mrs. Schwellenberg, At night, however, this poor woman was so ill, so 
who left the dressing-room before me, called out at the | lost for want of her party at cards, and so frightened 
door, “ Miss Bernar, when you have done from the | with apprehensions of the return of some dreadful spas- 
Queen, come to my room.” modic complaints, from which she has many years suf- 

There was something rather more peremptory in the | fered the severest pain, that I wasinduced to do a thing 
order than was quite pleasant to me, and I rather drily | you will wonder at, and against which | had resolved to 
answered, “ Very well, Mrs. Schwellenberg.” | struggle unrelentingly. This was to play at cards with 
on Queen was even uncommonly sweet and gracious | her. 
in her manner after this lady’s departure, and kept me | . : , 
with her some time after she was sont ..* . . In short, M _ Schwellenberg proved poor M 18s 

When I went to Mrs. Schwellenberg, she said, “ You | Burney’s bcte noir throughout. N.B., the gifted 
might know I had something to say to you, by my call- | gown, was a “ lilac tabby,” whatever sort of silken 
ing you before the Queen.” She then proceeded to a| fabric that may have been, and was first worn on 
es ayes i go 4 peg * Pv ee pee _ the birth-day of one of the Princesses; for on birth- 

i ippare ge Slice so ye Brace | days it was the etiquette for all the household 
j 


favour on hers; and then ended with, “I might tell : : , 
you now, the Queen is going to Oxford, and you might | to appear in new dresses, both in the morning 


go with her; it is a secret—you might not tell it no- | and evening; a rather heavy tax on the atten- 
body. But I tell you once, I shall do for you what | dants, where the family is as numerous as was that 


can; you are to have a gown.” “fe : : : - 
I stared, and drew back, with a look so undisguis- of George the Third. The excursion to Oxford is 


ed of wonder and displeasure at this extraordinary graphically narrated. It was replete with annoy- 
*peech, that I saw it was understood, and she then | ances of all kinds. The head-quarters of the royal 
thought it time, therefore, to name her authority, which, party was Nuneham, the residence of Lord Har- 
with great emphasis she did thus: “The Queen will court; and the confusion of the establishment, 


give youa ' : not rich,” ‘ a nage” 
oF S gown! ‘The Queen says you ate ’ | during the royal visitation, resembled that of an 


There was something in the manner of this quite in- ill-organized inn, in a race-week. 


Here is a full record of one of her earliest afflic- 
tions— 
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When Miss Burney had been a few months in 
her new office, we find a gentleman, who after- 
wards makes a considerable figure’ in her Diary, 
under the nom de of Mr. Turbulent, thus 
moralizing on the Queen's birth-day, which was 
approaching :— 

He inquired of me how I should like the state 


business of that day ! 
I told him I knew nothing of what I had to expect 
from it. He undertook readily to inform me. He said 


I was to be sumptuously arrayed, to sit in one of the | 


best rooms at St. James’s, and there to receive all the 


ladies of the Queen in particular, and to do the honours | 


to all the gentlemen also, belonging to the establishment. 
I laughed, and told him he had painted to me a scene 
of happiness peculiarly adapted to my taste ! 
He did not concern himself to examine whether or 


not I was serious, but said he supposed, of course, the | 
dignity of such a matter of state could not be disagree- | 


able to me, and added, he should take the liberty to 
wish me joy of the day, among the rest, when it arrived, 
and to see me in my glory. 

After this he said, “ You have now nearly seen the 
whole of everything that will come before you : in a very 
short time you will have passed six months here, and 
then you will know your life for as many, and twice 
and thrice as many years. You will have seen every- 
body and everything, and the same round will still be 
the same, year after year, without intermission or altera- 
tion.” 

This gentleman, a married man, in orders, and 
French reader to the Queen and the Princesses, 
with all of whom he seems to have been a favourite, 
must have been a rather dangerous inmate in any 
female household. Miss Burney was guarded by 
a seven-fold panoply of prudence and discretion ; 
yet she seems to have suffered not a little from 
his alternate audacious, or insidious advances. 
How would Queen Charlotte, the pattern of all 
virtue, decorum, and rigid propriety, have been 


shocked to hear the free opinions of the man in | 


whom she placed so much confidence that he was the 
literary caterer for herself and for daughters just 
dawning into womanhood! The Miss Planta of 
the following dialogue, was the governess and at- 
tendant of the elder Princesses :— 


The dinner was enlivened with very animated conver- 
sation, in which this gentleman took a part so principal, 
that I now began to attend, and now, first, to be sur- 
prised by him. 

The subject was female character. Miss Planta de- 
elared her opinion that it was so indispensable to have 
it without blemish, that nothing upon earth could com- 
pensate, or make it possible to countenance one who 
wanted it. Mrs. Smelt agreed that compassion alone 


was all that could be afforded upon such an occasion, | 


not countenance, acquaintance, nor intercourse. Mr. 
de Lue gave an opinion so long and confused, that I 
could not sufficiently attend to make it out. Mr. Smelt 


spoke with mingled gentleness and irony, upon the nature | 


of the debate. I said little, but that little was, to give 
every encouragement to penitence, and no countenance 
to error. 

The hero, however, of the discourse was Mr. Turbu- 
lent. With a warmth and fervour that broke forth into 
exclamations the most vehement, and reflections the most 
poignant, he protested that many of the women we were 


proscribing were amongst the most amiable of the sex— | 


that the fastidiousness we recommended was never prac- 
tised by even the best part of the world—and that we 
ourselves, indiridual/y, while we spoke with so much 
disdain, never acted up to our doctrines, by using, to- 
wards «// fair failers, such severity. 

This brought me forth. 


} 
| 


I love not to be attacked for | 


making professions beyond my practice ; and | assured 
him, very seriously, that I had not one volun ac. 
quaintance, nor one with whom I kept up the smallest 
intercourse of my own seeking or wilful concurrence 
that had any stain in their characters that had eve; 
reached my ears. 

“ Pardon me, ma’am,” cried he, warmly, “there are 
amongst your acquaintance, and amongst everybody's 
many of those the most admired, and most charming 
| that have neither been spared by calumny, nor been 
| able to avoid reproach and suspicion.” 

I assured him he was mistaken ; and Mrs. Smelt and 
| Miss Planta protested he was wholly in an error. 

| He grew but the more earnest, and opened, in vingj. 
| 

| 





eation of his assertions and his opinions, a flow of Jap. 
guage that amazed me, and a strain of argument that 
struck and perplexed us all. He felt the generosity of 
_ the side he undertook, and he could not have been more 
_eager nor more animated had the fair dames in whose 
cause he battled been present to reward him with their 
smiles, 
| In the end, finding himself alone, and hard pressed, 
_ he very significantly exclaimed “ Be not too triumphant, 
ladies !—I must fight you with weapons of your own 
making for me. There is a lady, a lady whom you al! 
know, and are proud to know, that stands exactly in the 
place I speak of.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know whom you mean !” cried Miss 
Planta. 

“ You know her very well,—at least, as well as you 
ean,’ answered he, drily. 

Mrs. Smelt, laughing, said she might know many 
unfortunate objects, but she was unconscious of her 
knowledge. 

I boldly protested I knew not, as an acquaintance of 
my own, a single person his description suited. 


After a long series of protestations of ignorance 
and eager inquiries, Mr. Turbulent still hung back; 
and poor Miss Burney, what was her concern !— 


He hung back, but we all called upon him, and I de- 
clared I should regard the description as fabulous unless 
he spoke out, and this piqued him to be categorical ; but 
| what was my concern to hear him then name—almost 
whispering with his own reluctance—Madame de Gen- 
lis! I was quite thunderstruck, and everybody was 
silent. 

He was then for closing the discourse, but I could not 
consent to it. I told him that I pretended not to say 
the character of that lady had never, in my hearing, been 
attacked ; but that I could, and would, and hoped I ever 
should, say I believed her perfectly innocent of the charges 
brought against her. 

He smiled a little provokingly, and said, “We agree 
here, ma’am,—I think her innocent too.” 

“No, Sir, we do not agree !—I should not think her 
innocent if I believed the charge !” 

“Circumstances,” cried he, “may make her mind 
innocent.” 
| I could say nothing to this, I think it so true ; but I 
| would not venture such a concession, where my wishes 
led me to aim at a full defence. Accordingly, with all 
the energy in my power, I attempted it ; assuring him 
that there was an evidence of her untainted worth in 
her very countenance, and written there so strongly, 
that to mistake the character was impossible. 

“True,” cried he, again smiling, “the countenance 
speaks all that captivating sweetness that belo 
she has them—to the very frailties of her character.” 


This isenough. The Queen directed Miss Bur- 
ney to accommodate this man in her carriage ; in 
returning to Windsor after the birth-day, and on 
other journeys ; and “to hear was to obey, but,”— 

The journey was rather awkward. To be three hours 
and a half téte-a-téte with a person so little known te 
me, and of whom I had been unable to form any pre 


cise opinion, while still in a feeble state of health, 
still feebler of spirits, was by no means desirable ; and 
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vet the less as there was something in the uncertainty 
of my notions that led me to fear him, though | knew 
pot exactly why. 

The conversation that ensued did not remove these 
difficulties : wholly brought on and supported by him- 
self, the subjects were just such as I least wish to dis- 
cass with him—religion and morality. 

With respect to morality, his opinions seemed upon 
rather too large a scale for that perfect measurement 
which suited my more circumscribed ideas. Nothing 
faulty fell from him, but much was thrown out that, 
though not positively censurable, had far better never 
be uttered. He again revived the subject of Madame 
de Genlis ; again I defended her, and again, while he 

lliated all the wrong with which he charged her, he 
chose to disbelieve the seriousness of my assertions in 
her favour. True, however, it is, 1 do believe her inno- 
cent of all crime but indiscretion, and of that 1 know not 
how to clear her, since to nothing softer can I attribute 
the grounds upon which so much calumny has been 
raised. J imagine her, and so I told him, to have fallen 


at an early and inexperienced period into designing | 
asad depraved hands, and not to have been able, from 


cruel and distressed circumstances, to give up the un- 
worthy protection of a profligate patron, though her 
continuing under it has stained her fair fame for ever- 
more! Perhaps her husband, himself worthless, would 
not permit her—perhaps she feared the future ruin of 
her two children—perhaps, in a country such as France, 
she did not, in that first youth, dare even to think of 
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I did not fare the better, however, by the next theme, 
to which the death of this led us: Religion. 

There is no topic in the world upon which lam so 
careful how I speak seriously as this. By “seriously” 
I do not mean gravely, but with earnestness ; mischief 
here is so easily done, so difficultly reformed. I have 
made it, therefore, a rule through my life never to talk 
in detail upon religions opinions, but with those of 
whose principles I have the fullest conviction and high- 
est respect. It is therefore very, very rarely I have ever 
entered upon the subject but with female friends or ac- 
quaintances, whose hearts I have well known, and who 
would be as unlikely to give as to receive any perplexity 
from the discourse. But with regard to men, I hay 
known none with whom I have willingly conferred upon 
them, except Dr. Johnson, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Smelt, and 
one more. 

My companion was urgent to enter into a controversy 
| which I was equally urgent to avoid ; and I knew not 
whether most to admire or to dread the skill and capa- 
city with which he pursued his purpose, in defiance o! 
my constant retreat. When, in order to eseape, | 
made only light and slight answers to his querie 
and remarks, he gravely said I led him into “ strange 
suspicions’? concerning my religious tenets ; and when 
I made to this some rallying reply, he solemnly de- 
clared he feared Iwas a “mere philosopher” on these 
subjects, and totally incredulous with regard to all re- 
vealed religion. 

This was an attack which even in pleasantry I liked 





relinquishing the protection of a Prince of the blood. 
She was only fifteen when she was married——she told | 
me that herself. How hard do I think her lot, to fall | 
into hands she must ever have despised, and so to be | 
entangled in them as not to dare show to the world, in | 
the only way the world would believe her, the abhor- | 
rence of her mind to the character of her patron, by quit- | 
tinga roof underwhich she could not live without censure! | 

The subject, however, was so nice, it was difficalt to | 
discuss, and I wished much to avoid it, since there was | 
so much that I could not explain without apparent con- | 
cessions against my own case, which he instantly seized, | 
and treated as actual concurrences. He praised her as | 
much as I praised her myself, and I found he admired | 
her with as sincere a warmth: but though we agreed | 
thus far, and yet farther, in thinking all that might be | 
wrong in her was venial, we differed most essentially 
in cur opinions of what that wrong might be. He 
thought her positively fallen, yet with circumstances 
claiming every indulgence. I thought her positively 
saved, yet with circumstances authorizing suspicion. 

I tried what was possible to fly from this disquisition, 
but I found I had one to deal with not easy to control. 
He kept it up, forcibly and steadily, till I was com- 
pelled to be silent to his assertions, from want of proof 
beyond opinion for answering them. 

He then proceeded to a general vindication of the 
victims to such sort of situations, in which I could by | 
no means concur; but when I resisted he startled me 
bynaming as individuals amongst them some charac- 
‘ers of whom I had conceived far superior notions. | 
rd him quite with grief, and I will not write their | 
names. I cannot look upon him as a detractor, and | | 
‘aw him by no means severe in his exactions from female 
‘irtue: I gave, therefore, and give, implicit credit to his _ 
information, though I gave not, and give not, any to his | 
inferences and general comments. 
: Depend upon it,” said he, “with whatever pre- 
indice, and even just prejudice, you may look upon 
‘ese fallen characters at large, and considered in a 
“ass, you will generally find them, individually, amongst 

* most amiable of your sex: I had almost said amongst 
the most virtuous ; but amongst those who possess the | 
ereatest virtues, though not every virtue, undoubtedly. | 

“ir own sweetness and sensibility will generally have 

the sole source of their misconduct.” 
Teould neither agree nor dispute upon such a subject 
"ith such an antagonist, and I took my usual resource, 


letting the argument die away for want of food with 
hich to nourish it, 
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not, as the very words gave me a secret shock. I there- 
fore then spoke to the point, and frankly told him that 
subjects which I held to be so sacred, | made it an in- 
variable rule never to discuss in casual conversations. 

“ And how, ma’am,” said he, suddenly assuming th: 


authoritative seriousness of his professional character 


and dignity, “and how, ma’am, can you better discuss 
matters of this solemn nature than now, with a man to 
whom their consideration peculiarly belongs !—with a 
clergyman !” 

True, thought I; but I must better be apprised of 
your principles, ere I trust you with debating mine ! 

Again we repeat, that Queen Charlotte had a ver) 
equivocal character in her service. After a good 
deal of annoyance, Miss Burney resolved to app, 
to the Queen for Leave for Mr. Turbulent to trave! 
with the Equerries :— 


She seemed to think it quite strange that I should be 


| content to part with him, and spoke of his agreeable and 


entertaining faculties in conversation with very partia! 
admiration. J concurred in allowing them, but accepte:| 
her tacit consent to the occasional separation. I hai! 
now something to say to my knight that I knew woul)! 
keep him in some order. . . . « = ; 

The instant I was left alone with Mr. Turbulent he 
demanded to know my « proj et for hisha pines : * ani 
he made his claim in a tone so determined, that I «aw it 
would be fruitless to attempt evasion or delay. 

“ Your captivity, then, Sir,” cried I—“* for such | mut 
call your regarding your attendance to be indispensab): 
—is at an end: the Equerry-coach is now wholly in your 
power. Ihave spoken myself upon the subject to the 
Queen, as you bid—at least, braved me to do; and | 
have now her consent to discharging you from all ne- 
cessity of travelling in our coach.” | 

He looked extremely provoked, and asked if I really 
meant to inform him I did not choose his company ! 

I laughed the question off, and used a world of civil 
argument to persuade him I had only done him a good 
office : but 1 was fain to make the whole debate as 
sportive as possible, as I saw him disposed to be seri- 
ously affronted. 

A long debate ensued. I had been, he protested, 
excessively ill-natured to him. “ What an impression,” 
cried he, “must this make upou the Queen! After 
travelling, with apparent content, six years with that 
oyster Mrs. Haggerdorn—now—now that travelling |» 


become really agreeable—in that coach—l 7 ! 
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turned ont of it! How must it disgrace me in her 
opinion !” 

She was too partial, I said, to “ that oyster,” to look 
upon the matter in such a degrading light ; nor would 
she think of it at all, but as an accidental matter. 

i then added, that the reason he had hitherto been 
destined to the female coach was, that Mrs. Schwellen- 
bere and Mrs. Haggerdorn were always afraid of tra- 
velling by themselves ; but that as I had more courage, 
there was no need of such slavery. 

“Slavery !"—repeated he, with an emphasis that 
almost startled me,—* Slavery is pleasure—is happiness 

when directed by our wishes !” 

And then, with a sudden motion that made me quite 
jump, he cast himself at my feet, on both his knees 
" Your slave.” he cried, “I am content to be! 
slave I am ready to live and die!” 

I begged him to rise, and be a little less rhapsodic. 
“} have emancipated you,” I cried ; “ do not, therefore, 
throw away the freedom you have been six years sigh- 
ng to obtain. You are now your own agent—a volun- 
teer 

“If Iam,” cried he, impetuously, “I dedicate my- 
self to you !—A volunteer, ma’am, remember that ! 
dedicate myself to you, therefore, of my own accord, 
for every journey! You shall not get rid of me these 
twenty years.” 

I tried to get away myself—but he would not let me 


your 


move ; and he began, with still increasing violence of | 


manner, a most fervent protestation that he would not 


be set aside, and that he devoted himself to me entirely. | 


And, to say the simple truth, ridiculous as all this was, 
[ really began to grow a little frightened by his vehe- 
menee and his posture ; till, at last, in the midst of an 
almost furious vow, in which he dedicated himself to me 


for ever, he relieved me, by suddenly calling upon Jupi- | 
ter, Juno, Mars, and Hercules, and every god, and every | 


roddess, to witness his oath. And then, content with 
his sublimity, he arose. 

Was it not a curious seene ? and have | not a curious 
feliow-traveller for my little journeys 


This -almple of his behavour in a tite -a-tite will not | 


invite me to another with him: for though I think his 
rhodomontading as innocent as that of our = cousin 
I 


invre Violent than suits either my taste or my nerves, 
Thus, between jest and earnest, Mr. Turbulent 

felt his way. Tle was, however, very capable of 

riendly actions, and a hearty hater of Mrs. Schwel- 


| 
lenbere. so “here was sympathy.” (ne dav he | 
} 


iad been an unnoticed witness of Miss Burney’s 
sufferings from this mean-minded woman, of whom 
most of the household stood in such awe, from her 
powers of making mischief with the Queen, that 
when before her, they deemed it prudent to slight 
the new intruder, On the day Mr. Turbulent 
had witnessed her ill-usage— 


Ife put aside all his flights and his violences, and | 


seemed hurt for me more than I could have supposed. 
| passed it all off as gaily as I could, but he touched me, 
l own, when in a tone of the most compassionate regret 
at my lot, he exclaimed, “ This, ma’am, is your col- 
league '. Who could ever have imagined it would have 
been Miss Burney’s fate to be so coupled? Could you 
ever, maam, foresee, or suspect, or believe you should 
be linked to such a companion ?” ; 

No, thought 1, indeed did ] not! But to recover my- 
self from the train of thoughts to which so home a ques- 
tion led, I frankly narrated some small circumstances. 
of a ludicrous and unimportant nature, which regarded 
this lady, with some of her domestics, 


They were almost in fits of laughter ; and Mr. Tur- | 


vulents compassion so fleeted away from the diversion 
of this recital, that he now only lamented I had not also 
known the other original colleague, that she too might 
have lived in my memory. I thank him much! 

le had lately, he told me, had much conversation 
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chard, there is something in it now and thena little | 





'concerning me with Mr. Boswell. I feel sorry to be 
named or remembered by that biographical, aneedotical 
-memorandummer, till his book of poor Dr. Johnson's 
life is finished and published. What an anecdote, how. 
_ ever, did he tell me of that most extraordinary charge. 
ter! He is now an actual admirer and follower of Mps 
Rudd !—and avows it, and praises her extraordinary 
attractions aloud ! : 


But a little more of Mr. Turbulent and the strai¢. 
laced Court of Queen Charlotte, whom it was possi. 
ble to deceive, much like inferior pattern women - 

Marcu Ist.—With all the various humours in Which 
I had already seen Mr. Turbulent, he gave me thi 
evening a surprise, by his behaviour to one of the Prip. 
cesses, nearly the same that I had experienced from him 
myself. The Princess Augusta came, during coffee, for 
a knotting shuttle of the Queen’s. While she was speak. 
ing to me, he stood behind and exclaimed, a demi roiz, 
as if to himself, “ Comme elle est jolie ce soir, son Altesse 

Royale!” And then, seeing her blush extremely, he 
clasped his hands, in high pretended confusion, and 
hiding his head, called out, “ Que serai-je? The Princess 


I has heard me !” 


“ Pray, Mr. Turbulent,” cried she, hastily, “ what 
play are you to read to-night?” ‘ You shall choose, 
_ma’am; either La Coquette corrigée, or—” [he named 
_another I have forgotten.] “ Ono!” cried she, “ that 
last is shocking ! don’t let me hear that !”°—* | under. 
stand you, ma’am. You fix, then, upon La Coquette? 
La Coquette is your Royal Highness’s taste!” “ No, 
indeed, I am sure I did not say that.”—** Yes, ma‘am, 
by implication. And certainly, therefore, I will read it, 
to please your Royal Highness!” “ No, pray don’t; 
for I like none of them !”—* None of them, ma’‘am!” 
“ No, none ;—no French plays at all 1” 

And away she was running, with a droll air, that ae- 
knowledged she had said something to provoke him. 

“ This is a declaration, ma’am, I must beg you to 
explain !” cried he, gliding adroitly between the Prin- 
cess and the door, and shutting it with his back. “No, 
no, I can’t explain it; so pray, Mr. Turbulent, do open 
the door.” “ Not for the world, ma’am, with such a 
stain uncleared upon your Royal Highness’s taste and 
feeling !” 
| She told him she positively could not stay, and beg. 
ged him to let her pass instantly. 

But he would hear her no more than he has heard me, 
protesting he was too much shocked for her, to suffer her 
to depart without clearing her own credit ! 

He conquered at last, and thus forced to speak, she 
' turned round to us and said, “ Well—if 1 must then—I 
_ will appeal to these ladies, who understand such things 
far better than I do, and ask them if it is not true about 
these French plays, that they are all so like one te an- 
other, that to hear them in this manner every night is 
enough to tire one ?” 

“ Pray, then, madam,” cried he, “if French plays 
have the misfortune to displease you, what .Vational 
| Plays have the honour of your preference !” 

I saw he meant something that she understood better 

than me, for she blushed again, and called out, “ Pray 
open the door at once! I can stay no longer ; do let 
me go, Mr. Turbulent.” “ Not till you have answered 
that question, ma’am ! what Country has plays to your 

Royal Highness’s taste !”—“ Miss Burney,” cried , 

impatiently, yet laughing, “ pray do you take him away - 

_—Pull him!” 

He bowed to me very invitingly for the office ; but I 
frankly answered her, “ Indeed, ma’am, I dare not ab 
dertake him! I cannot manage him at all.” 

“ The Country! the Country! Princess August! 
name the happy Country!” was all she could gait 
| “* Order him away, Miss Burney,” cried she ; “ ‘tis your 

room: order him away from the door.”’—“ Name 1} 

ma‘am, name it!” exclaimed he; name but the chow 

nation!” And then, fixing her with the most provok- 

_ ing eyes,“ Est-ce la Danemare ?"” he cried.—She colour 
ed violently,and quite angry with him, called out, “ Mr. 
Turbulent, how can you be such a fool !” 
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And now I found . . . the Prince Royal of Denmark 
was in his meaning, and in her understanding ! 
He bowed to the ground, in gratitude for the term 


ool, but added, with pretended submission to her will, | 


- Very well, ma’am, sil he faut lire que les comedies 
Danoises.” 

“Do let me go!” cried she, seriously ; and then he 
made way, with a profound bow as she passed, saying, 


* Very well, ma’am, La Coquette, then ? your Royal 


Highness chooses La Coquette corrigée ?* 

“(Corrigée? That never was done!” cried she, with 
al] her sweet good humour, the moment she got out; 
and off she ran, like lightning, to the Queen’s apartments. 

What say you to Mr. Turbulent now ? 

For my part, | was greatly surprised. I had not 
imagined any man, but the King or Prince of Wales, 
had even ventured at a badinage of this sort with any 
of the Princesses ; nor do I suppose any other man ever 
did. Mr. Turbulent is so great a favourite with all the 
Royal Family, that he safely ventures upon whatever he 
pleases; and doubtless they find, in his courage and his 
rhodomontading, a novelty extremely amusing to them, 
or they would not fail to bring about a change. 

Tvespay, Marcn 6TH.—1 spent almost all this morn- 
ing with her Majesty, hearing her botanical lesson, and 
afterwards looking over some prints of Herculaneum, 
till the Princess Augusta brought a paper, and a mes- 
sage from Mr. Turbulent, with his humble request to 
explain it himself to her Majesty. It was something he 
had been ordered to translate. 

“O yes!” cried the Queen readily, “ let him come ; 
Iam always glad to see him.” 

He came immediately; and most glad was I when 
dismissed to make way for him: for he practises a 
thousand mischievous tricks, to confuse me, in the Royal 
presence ; most particularly by certain signs which he 
knows | comprehend, made by his eyebrows ; for he is 
continually assuring me he always discovers my thoughts 
and opinions by the motion of mine, which it is his most 
favourite gambol to pretend constantly to examine, as 
well as his first theme of gallantry to compliment, though 
in 4 style too high-flown and rhodomontading to be really 
embarrassing, or seriously offensive. Nevertheless, in 
the Royal presence, my terror lest he should be observed, 
and any questions should be asked of the meaning of his 
signs and tokens, makes it seriously disagreeable to me 
to continue there a moment when he is in the room. 

He and Miss Planta both dined with me; and they 
entered into a very long dispute upon female education, 
which he declared was upon the worst of plans, teaching 
young girls nothing but disguise, double-dealing, and 
falsehood ; and which she maintained was upon no other 
plan than decorum and propriety dictated. In all essen- 
tial points she was undoubtedly right; but in all the 
detail he conquered—crushed her, rather, as forcibly by 
his arguments, as he disconcerted her by his wit. It 


was no disgrace to Miss Planta that she was no match | 


for him, though she answered him with a degree of vex- 
ation, when overset, that made her lose the advantages 
she might have kept. Both of them called frequently 
upon me, but I declined the discussion: I should have 
been happy to have assisted Miss Planta, who, in the 
main, Was right, but that she defended all, everything, 
on her own side, whether right or wrong, and sought to 
oppose the domineering powers of her adversary by 
allowing no quarter to anything he advanced. Candour 
in argument is the most rare of all things, and Truth is 
for ever sacrificed to the love of victory and the fear of 
disgrace. 
At length, she went for her work: he then attacked 
me most vehemently, insisting on my opinion. But I 
never professedly argue: I may be drawn in by cir- 
fumstances, or from the interest and feeling of the 
mr aig a from an earnest desire to bring forward con- 
yo tion, in some point of serious consequence to the prin- 
iples or conduct either of another or my own; but 
deliberately and designedly I never enter into that mode 
‘ouversation, which, except arising from the sudden 
ee of the moment, I have always thought and 
ound either wearisome or irritating. 
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He tried whatever was possible to urge me to the 
battle. “ Come,” he cried, “ speak out your real senti- 
ments now we are alone.” 

“ Assure yourself,” quoth I, “ you will never have 
any other, whether alone or before millions !” 

“ O yes, I beg your pardon; ladies are never so sin- 
cere, With one another, as with us :—tell me, therefore, 
now, the truth of your opinions upon this matter.” 

Even this would not do. I told him I was in no dis- 
putative humour. 

* You are unwilling to own it,” cried he, * but I see 
you are precisely of my way of thinking! You would 
not sav so before poor Peggy, who is but a bad logician, 
but I saw which way you turned.” 

This also failed. Il assured him I was seized witha 
silent fit, and he might spare himself further trouble. 

He would not allow this plea, and grew quite violent 
in his remonstrances, protesting I ought not to be silent, 
and he would not suffer it. 

I worked on very quietly, only informing him that to 
be silent was a privilege I had everywhere claimed, and 
that though he had heard me talk probably as much as 
my neighbours, it was merely because I generally ap- 
peared before him as Lady of the Ceremonies, either at 
table or in the carriage, where I thought it incumbent 
on me to help forward all I could; but that, otherwise, 
and where I considered myself at liberty to do as I 
pleased, I had a general character, among strangers and 
short acquaintance, of the most impenetrable taciturnity. 

He vowed he could not believe it. “ It would be a 
shame,” he cried, “ and not only a shame, but an impos- 


ae 


sibility ; you cannot be taciturn !—Idefy you! Your 


eyebrow ! 

And then broke forth one of his most flighty rants of 
compliments, with expressions really beyond badinage. 
He made me a little grave, and | told him, that however 
he might amuse himself with conning fine speeches to 
me, | should desire and hope he would at least confine 
them to my own ears, and say nothing of me in any way 
in my absence. 

He was a little affronted,and asked why ! but he had 
given me a feeling I could not quite explain, even to 
myself, and which, however, he almost immediately dis- 
sipated by a more moderate mode of proceeding.” 


This gentleman became every day more violent 
and troublesome; but Miss Burney was finally 
relieved from his impetuous gallantry, by the 
alarming and dangerous illness of his wife, which 
appears to have recalled him to a sense of duty and 
propriety. He implored Miss Planta to obtain 
leave for him to be absent from the Queen’s Lodge, 
that he might attend his wife, who lived in W ind- 
sor; and at the end of a suffering month, he re- 
turned— 


All civility, but wholly without flights and raptures : 
tamed and composed, happy in the restoration of his wife, 
and cured of all wild absurdity. I conducted myself to 
him just as when we first grew acquainted— with open- 
ness, cheerfulness, and ease ; appearing to forget all 
that had been wrong, and believing such an appearance 
the best means to make him forget it also. 

Such was this month: in which, but for the sweet 
support of Mrs. Delany, I must almost wholly have sunk 
under the tyranny, whether opposed or endured, of my 
most extraordinary coadjutrix. 


Of this tormentor Miss Burney remarks, and 
the observation is of very general application :— 


1 know well, at a distance, you may think such con- 
duct, in common with such a character, a mere subject 
for contempt, and be amazed at its effect: but were you 
here, and were you spending in one day a mere auntici- 
pation of every day—alas! my dearest friends, you would 
find, as I find, peace must be purchased by any sacrifice 
that can obtain if. 

Mine was, indeed, a severe one: I gave up either go- 


ing to my beloved solace, (Mrs. Delany,] or receiving her 
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here, and offered my service to play at piqnet.—At first, 
this was disdainfully refused, and but very proudly ac- 


cepted afterwards. I had no way to compose my own spi- | 
rit to an endurance of this, but by considering myself as 


married to her, and therefore that all rebellion could but 
end in disturbance, and that concession was my sole 
chance for peace! O what reluctant nuptials !—how 
often did I say to myself—Were these chains voluntary, 
how could I bear them !—how forgive myself that I put 
them on! 

And does marriage often compel such sacrifices 
on the part of the woman? This were a stronger 
argument for divorces, from mere incompatibility 
of temper, than any we have ever yet met with. 

Having sympathized in her trials and sorrows, 
we are now fairly entitled to see what amusement 
Miss Burney can, in return, afford us ; and of the 
slender portion contained in her Diary of two years, 
there is, perhaps, nothing more piquant than her 
sketches of her literary and sentimental female 
friends. The most choice specimens are a French 


and a German lady, whose absurdities seem to | 


have revived in the unhappy Mistress of the Ward- 
robe something of her early comic humour and 
sense of the ludicrous. The Madame la Fite alluded 
to had, we must premise, been a former acquaint- 
ance :— 

Madame la Fite called in the morning, to tell me 


she must take no denial to forming me a new acquaint- 
ance—Madame de la Roche, a German by birth, but 


married to a Frenchman ;—an authoress, a woman of 


talents and distinction, a character highly celebrated, and 
unjustly suffering from an adherence to the Protestant 
religion. “ She dies with eagerness to see you,” she 
added in French, “ and I have invited her to Windsor, 
where I have told her I have no other feast prepared for 
her but to show her Dr. Herschel and Miss Burney.” 

I leave you to imagine if I felt competent to fulfil 


such a promise: openly, on the contrary, I assured her | 


I was quite uyequal to it. 

She had already, she said, written to Madame la Roche, 
to come the next day, and if I would not meet her she 
must be covered with disgrace. 

Expostulation was now vain; I could only say that 
to answer for myself was quite out of my own power. 

* And why ?—and wherefore ’—and what for /—and 
surely to me !—and surely for Madame de la Roche !— 
une femme desprit— mon amie—lamie de Madame de 
(renlis,” &c., &c., filled up a hurried conference in the 
midst of my dressing for the Queen, till a summons in- 
terrupted her, and foreed me, half dressed, and all too 
late, to run away from her, with an extorted promise to 
wait upon her if I possibly could. 

Accordingly I went, and arrived before Madame la 


Roche. Poor Madame La Fite received me in transport; | 


and 1 soon witnessed another transport, at least equal 


to Madame la Roche, which happily was returned with | 
the same warmth; and it was not till after a thousand | 


embraces, and the most ardent professions—“ Ma digne 
amie !—est il possihle?—te rois-je?” &e.—that I dis- 
covered they had never before met in their lives !—they 
had corresponded, but no more ! 

This somewhat lessened my surprise, however, when 


my turn arrived; for no sooner was I named than all , 


the emlrassades were transferred to me—* La digne Miss 
Borni !—lauteur de Cecile ?—d’ Evelina ?— non, ce nest 


pas possible !—suis-je 8i heureuse !—oui, je le rois a ses | 


veux !—Ah! que de bonheur!” &c. 
As nobody was present, I had not the same confusion 


from this scene as from that in which I first saw Madame | 


la Fite, when, at an assembly at Miss Streatfield’s, such 
ns these were her exclamations aloud, in the midst of the 
admiring bystanders. . . . . . tC, 

Madame la Roche, had 1 met her in any other way, 
might have pleased me in no common degree ; for could 
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_I have conceived her character to be unaffected, hep 
/manners have a softness that would render her exces. 
| sively engaging. She is now bien pass¢e—no donbt fifty 
| —yet has a voice of touching sweetness, eyes of dove- 
| like gentleness, looks supplicating for favour, and an aj, 
| and demeanonr the most tenderly caressing. I can sup- 
pose she has thought herself all her life the model of the 
favourite heroine of her own favourite romance, and | 
can readily believe that she has had attractions in her 
| youth nothing short of fascinating. Had I not beep 
| present, and so deeply engaged in this interview, I had 
| certainly been caught by her myself; for in her presence 
I constantly felt myself forgiving and excusing what ip 
| her absence I as constantly found past defence or s pology, 
Poor Madame la Fite has no chance in her presence ; 
| for though their singular enthusiasm upon “ the people 
| of the literature,” as Pacchierotti called them, is equal, 
Madame la Fite almost subdues by her vehemence, while 
| Madame la Roche almost melts by her softness. Yet | 
| fairly believe they are both very good women, and both 
| believe themselves sincere. 


Madame dela Roche must be well-known tomany 
of our readers as the first love of Wieland, and as 
the grandmother of Goéthe’s Bettine. There are 
surely mental qualities as well as diseases that run 
in the blood. Upon a subsequent day, when Miss 
Burney returned from the Queen’s toilet, she found 
the two ladies in possession of her room :— 


Sunpay, Sept. 17th.—At the chapel this morning, 
Madame la Fite placed Madame la Roche between her- 
self and me, and proposed bringing her to the Lodge, 
“to return my visit.” This being precisely what I had 
tried to avoid, and to avoid without shocking Madame 
la Fite, by meeting her correspondent at her own house, 
I was much chagrined at such a proposal, but had no 
means to decline it, as it was made across Madame la 
Roche herself. 

Accordingly, at about two o’clock, when I came from 
| the Queen, | found them both in full possession of my 
| room, and Madame la Fite occupied in examining my 
books. The thing thus being done, and the risk of con- 
sequences inevitable, 1 had only to receive them with as 
little display of disapprobation of their measures as | 

could help ; but one of the most curious scenes followed 
_I have ever yet been engaged in or witnessed. 
As soon as we were seated, Madame la Fite began 
| with assuring me, aloud, of the “ conquest” I had made 
of Madame la Roche, and appealed to that lady for the 
truth of what she said. Madame la Roche answered 
her by rising, and throwing her arms about me, and 
kissing my cheeks from side to side repeatedly. 
Madame la Fite, as soon as this was over, and we had 
resumed our seats, opened the next subject, by saying 
Madame la Roche had read and adored “ Cecilia:” 
again appealing to her for confirmation of her assertion. 

“(, oui, oni!” cried her friend, “ mais la rraie Cecile, 
c’ést Miss Borni! charmante Miss Borni! digqne, dowce, 
ct amiable! Coom to me arms! que je tous embrasse mille 
fois ia 

Again we were all deranged, and again the same 
ceremony being performed, we all sat ourselves down. 

“Cecilia” was then talked over throughout, in defi- 
ance of every obstacle I could put in its way. 

After this, Madame la Fite said, in French, that 
Madame la Koche had had the most extraordinary life 
and adventures that had fallen to anybody’s lot ; and 
finished with saying,“ Eh! ma chére amie, conte: no 
un peu.” 

They were so connected, she answered, in their early 
part with M. Wieland, the famous author, that they 
would not be intelligible without his story. 

“ Lh Lien! ma trés-chére, conte: nous, done, un pew de 
ses arentures; ma chere Miss Burney, cétoit son aman, 

et Uhomme le plus extraordinaire—d'un genie! d'un 
feu! Eh bien, ma chére? ow Uarez cous recontre! o 
est-ce qu'il a commencé a tous aimer? contes nous un pes 
de tout ga.” 
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Madame la Roche, looking down upon her fan, began 
then the recital. She related their first interview, the 


dations of their mutual attachment, his extraordinary | 


talents, his literary fame and name ; the breach of their 
union from motives of prudence in their friends; his 

e of character from piety to voluptuousness, in 
consoling himself for her loss with an actress ; his vari- 
ous adventures, and various transformations from good 
to bad, in life and conduct; her own marriage with 
M. de la Roche, their subsequent meeting when she | 
was mother of three children, and all the attendant | 
circumstances. 

This narrative was told in so touching and pathetic a 
manner, and interspersed with so many sentiments of 
tenderness and of heroism, that I could scarcely believe 
Iwas not actually listening to a Clelia or a Cassandra, 
recounting the stories of her youth. 

When she had done, and I had thanked her, Madame | 
la Fite demanded of me what I thought of her, and if 
she was not delightful! I assented, and Madame la 
Roche then, rising, and fixing her eyes, filled with tears, 
in my face, while she held both my hands, in the most 
melting accents, exclaimed, “ Jifiss Borni! la plus chere, | 
la plus digne des Anglvises ! dites moi—naimez rous?” 

{ answered as well as I could, but what I said was | 
not very positive. Madame la Fite came up to us, and | 
desired we might make a trio of friendship, which should | 
bind us to one-another for life. | 

And then they both embraced me, and both wept for | 
joyful fondness! I fear I seemed very hard-hearted ; | 
but no spring was opened whence one tear of mine could | 
flow. 
| 


The ladies had resolved to make good their claim | 


to dinner, which a disappointment with Madame | 
la Roche’s carriage, and an opportune shower, re- | 
inforced. But Miss Burney durst not, and would | 
not, take any hint. She resisted the most annoying | 
importunities ; and the discomfited ladies sustained | 
their spirits upon a roll and a glass of water,—so 
inhospitable was a sumptuous table kept by royalty, 
-—so dead to genius and talents was the Court 
of England. It came out at length, that besides 
seeing ‘* douce digne Miss Bornt,’ Madame la 
Roche had a strong desire and hope to see the 
Royal Family, and even aspired through Miss | 
Burney’s good offices to a private audience of her | 
Majesty, for which Madame la Fite again impor- | 
tuned. The thing was impossible. 

Miss Burney had, though involuntarily, been so | 
rude and inhospitable, that, in atonement, she | 
went to meet the German party at breakfast, at | 
the house of Madaine la Fite :— 


I was introduced to her baron, and to two other gen- | 
tlemen, one of them a son of Madame la Roche. Much | 
of civilities passed, and I feel that I could really like 
Madame la Roche, were she less flattering ; which, per- 
haps, rather means were she more so: for much flattery 
given makes one fear much is thought acceptable. 

I have seen her no more ; she was going immediately 
to town, and thence soon back to the continent. She 
Wept in parting with me, as if we had been friends of 
long standing !—If I were likely to see her often, I 
should be at some pains to try at discovering what is 
sensitive from what is affected. As it is, she has left | 
me in such doubt of her real character, I scarce know | 
whether I most should pity, admire, or laugh. 


Miss Burney might very safely, as an English- 
woman, have laughed. ‘The one lady was emi- 
nently French—the other transcendentally Ger- 
man. Both nations, and the English also, and their 
learned ladies, have changed and gathered sense 
since then, But we may be wrong. 

Very extraordinary stories are at present told of 
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| br. Roberts, Provost of Eton. 
| more a thin, little, wizen old gentleman, with eyes that 
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| the high fortune of the hai r-dresser, who has had the 

| luck to shred Mr. Dickens’ redundant locks, and the 

taste and bounty to deal them out, on earnest soli- 
citation, among sentimental young ladies, and,— 


Poor Madame la Fite! her next visit to me was to 
request a lock of my hair for Madame de !a Roche, who 
would “ adore” that as she did its wearer. 

I assured her I really must be excused ; for, think- 
ing so little as I think of Madame de la Roche, it 
would have been a species of falsehood to send such a 
gift. 

Then she begged “anything ”—a morsel of an old 
gown, the impression of a seal from a letter, two pins 
out of my dress—in short, anything ; and with an urgency 
so vehement, I could not laugh it off; and, at last, I was 
obliged to let her have one of those poor pattern gar- 
lands that I made with plant impressions, under the eye 
and direction of my Fredy and Mr. Locke. I really 
was very unwilling to send anything; but she almost 
Wept at my refusal, and appeared so much hurt that I 
Was compelled to comply. 

What, however, was truly comic, at the same time, 


| Was a certain imitative enthusiasm that was suddenly 


adopted by poor Mademoiselle de Lue—for as I hap- 
pened to drop my needle, she eagerly insisted upon 
searching for it, and then exclaimed, “OU! I have found 
it '—may I have it!” 

“ Certainly, if you like it,” cried 1, no* comprehending 
her. 

“Then I shall keep it for ever and never! it was 
worked by Miss Beurney!” And she put it up in her 
pocket-book, notwithstanding all my laughing remon- 
strances. 

The wearying, lifeless uniformity, so long since 
threatened me by Mr. Turbulent, now completely took 
place, save alone for the relief of my beloved Mrs. 
Delany ; but she softened and solaced all. 

Though Miss Burney’s experience at Court lay 
solely among deans, canons, equerries, and a few 
stray sacans, she makes the most of them as char- 
acters ; and we shall now transfer a few of the best 
of her portraits to our own gallery. 

It was on the Terrace, at one of the evening 
parades, that the following gentlemen appeared :— 

We were joined by a goodly priest, fat, jovial, breath- 
ing plenty, ease, and good living. I soon heard him 
whisper Mrs. Delany to introduce him to me. It was 
In a few minutes 


scarce seemed to see, and a rather tottering gait, came up 
to Mrs. Delany, and after talking with her some time, said 
in a half whisper, “Is that Miss Burney!” and then 
desired a presentation. It was Mr. Bryant, the Mytho- 
logist. I was very glad to see him, as he bears a very 
high character, and lives much in this neighbourhood. 
He talks a great deal, and with the utmost good-humour 
and ease, casting entirely aside his learning, which | am 
nevertheless assured is that of one of the most eminent 
scholars of the age. 

Dr. Warton insisted upon accompanying me home as 
far as the iron rails, to see me enter the royal premises. 
I did not dare invite him in, without previous knowledge 
whether I had any such privilege ; otherwise, with all 
his parts, and all his experience, | question whether 
there is one boy in his school at Winchester who would 
more have delighted in feeling himself under the roof of 
a sovereign. 

The King, at all times an excellent gossip, often 
dropt into the tea-room, for a chat with whoever 
might chance to be there, or to carry some one off 
to play backgammon with him, or listen to his 
regular evening concerts. One evening he found 
Mr. Bryant with the ladies :— 

The King entered into a gay disquisition with Mr. 
Bryant upon his school achievements; to which he 
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answered with a readiness and simplicity highly enter- 
taining. . 
“You were an Etonian, Mr. Bryant,” said the King ; 
“but pray, for what were you most famous at school !” 
We all expected, from the celebrity of his scholar- 
ship, to hear him answer his—Latin Exercises : but no 
such thing ! 
“ Cudgelling, sir. I was most famous for that.” 
While a general laugh followed this speech, he very 
gravely proceeded to particularize his feats ; though 
unless you could see the diminutive figure, the weak, 


thin, feeble, little frame, whence issued the proclama- | 


tion of his prowess, you can but very inadequately judge 
the comic effect of his big talk. 

“ Your Majesty, sir, knows General Conway ! I broke 
his head for him, sir.” 

The shout which ensued did not at all interfere with 
the steadiness of his further detail. 

“ And there’s another man, sir, a great stout fellow, 
sir, as ever you saw—Dr. Gibbon of the Temple: I 
broke his head too, sir.—I don’t know if he remembers 
it.” 

One day Miss Burney was called upon to re- 
ceive Mrs. Siddons, who had the honour to be com- 
manded to come to the Lodge to read a play. There 
was 4 change of times, since the admired authoress, 
in the very zenith of her fame, had met at Miss 
Monckton’s rout, the still comparatively obscure 
actress. Lut now— 

I took her into the tea-room, and endeavoured to 


make amends for former distance and taciturnity, by an | 


open and cheerful reception. I had heard from sundry 
people (in old days) that she wished to make the ac- 
quaintance ; but I thought it, then, one of too conspicu- 
ous a sort for the quietness I had so much difficulty to 
preserve in my ever increasing connexions. Here all 


was changed ; I received her by the Queen’s commands, | 
and was perfectly well inclined to reap some pleasure | 


from the meeting. 

But, now that we came so near, I was much disap- 
pointed in my expectations. 
Fredy has met with her in private, but I fancy approxi- 
mation is not highly in her favour. I found her the 
Heroine of a Tragedy,—sublime, elevated, and solemn. 
In face and person, truly noble and commanding ; in 
manners, quiet and stiff; in voice, deep and dragying ; 
and in conversation, formal, sententious, calm, and dry. 
I expected her to have been all that is interesting ; the 


delicacy and sweetness with which she seizes every op- | 
portunity to strike and to captivate upon the stage had | 
persuaded me that her mind was formed with that pecu- | 


liar susceptibility which, in different modes, must give 
equal powers to attract and to delight in common life. 
But I was very much mistaken. 
have admired her noble appearance and beautiful coun- 
tenance, and have regretted that nothing in her conver- 
sation kept pace with their promise ; and, as a celebrated 
actress, | had still only to do the same. 

Whether fame and success have spoiled her, or whe- 
ther she only possesses the skill of representing and 
embellishing materials with which she is furnished by 
others, 1 know not; but still I remain disappointed. 

She was scarcely seated, anda little general discourse 
begun, before she told me—all at once—that “ There 
Was no part she had ever so much wished to act as that 
of Cecilia.” 

I made some little acknowledgment, and hurried to 
ask when she had seen Sir Joshua Reynolds, Miss Pal- 
mer, and others with whom I knew her acquainted. 

The play she was to read was “The Provoked Hus- 
band.” She appeared neither alarmed nor elated by her 
summons, but calmly to look upon it asa thing of course 
from her celebrity. F 

She left me to go to Lady Hareourt, through whose 
interest she was brought hither. She was on a visit 
for a week at General Harcourt’s, at St. Leonard’s. 
where there seems to be, in general, constant and well- 
chosen society aud amusement, 


As a foil to the actress, we present a grave and 
dignified character, a canon of Windsor :— 


Who should find me out but Dr. Shepherd. He jg 
here as canon, and was in residence. He told me he had 
long wished to come, but had never been able to find the 
way of entrance before. He made me an immense 
length of visit, and related to me all the exploits of his 





I know not if my dear | 


As a stranger, I must | 


life,—so far as they were prosperous. In no farce didg 
_man ever more floridly open upon his own perfections. 
' He assured me I should be delighted to know the whole 
of his life ; it was equal to anything ; and everything he 
| had was got by his own address and ingenuity. 
| “J could tell the King,” cried he,“ more than all the 
Chapter. I want to talk to him, but he always gets out 
of my way; he does not know me; he takes me for, 
mere common person, like the rest of the canons here,and 
thinks of me no more than if I were only fit for the cas. 
sock ;—a mere Scotch priest! Bless em !—they know 
nothing about me. You have no conception what things 
I have done! And I want to tell ’em all this ;— it's 
fitter for them to hear than what comes to their ears, 
What I want is for somebody to tell them what I am.” 

They know it already, thought I. 

Then, when he had exhausted this general panegyric, 
he descended to some few particulars ; especially dilat- 
ing upon his preaching, and applying to me for attesting 
its excellence. 

“] shall make one sermon every year, precisely for 
you!” he cried: “J think I know what will please you, 
That on the Creation last Sunday was just to your taste. 
You shall have such another next residence. I think I 
preach in the right tone—not too slow, like that poor 
wretch Grape, nor too fast, like Davis and the rest of 
‘em; but yet fast enough never to tire them. That's 
just my idea of good preaching.” 

Then he told me what excellent apartments he had 
here, and how much he should like my opinion in fitting 
them up. 


The youth of a person, who remained a fixture 
at the Court of George III., Colonel, afterwards 
General Manners, furnishes an amusing example 
of the shallowness, ignorance, prejudice, and pre- 
| sumption of a class which has not wholly dis- 
| appeared ; one that never yet entertained any mis 
civings whatever of its own deficiencies; or doubted 
that all knowledge and science with which its 
members are not familiar must be worthless or 
spurious :— 





Colonel Manners is a tall and extremely handsome 
young man, well enough versed in what is immediately 
going forward in the world; and though not very deep 
in his knowledge, nor profound in his observations, he is 
very good-humoured, and I am told well principled. 


One evening at tea, a gentleman present, another 
equerry, happened to name Herschel, whose stu- 
_pendous discoveries were then astonishing the 
world, when Colonel Manners broke in :— 


“TI don’t give up to Dr. Herschel at all,” cried he; 
“he is all system; and so they are all: and if they can 
but make out their systems, they don’t care a pin for 
anything else. As to Herschel, I liked him well enough 
till he came to his voleanoes in the moon, and then I 
gave him up: I saw he was just like the rest. How 
should he know anything of the matter! There’s no 
such thing as pretending to measure at such a distance 
as that. ° ° . ° . p 

We had some discourse upon dress and fashions. 
Colonel Welbred regretted that we had not had little 
figures, dressed in the habits of the times, preserv 
from every century; and proceeded with enumerating 
various changes in the modes, fromr square shoes 
peaked, from the mantle to the coat, the whiskers to the 
smooth chin, &c., till Colonel Manners interrupted him 
with observing, * Why, you may wear things of all times 
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now, ever so far back s—buckles of four years ago, if you | and when he discovered her rate, very freely touched 
will!” There was certainly no gaining further ground jt, Mrs, Schwellenberg, “the faithful” and confi- 
' . * ‘ 
Virtnosos being next, unfortunately, named, Colone] de ntial serv yond of her roy oiwene a in all 
Manners inveighed against them quite violently, protest- her political resentments anc pre Lied tions, lence, 
ing they all wanted common honour and honesty ; and, Hastings was a favourite, his wife being a country 
to complete the happy subject, he instanced, in particu- woman, and Burke was detested. Upon this know 
Isr, Sir William Hamilton, who, he declared, had abso- ledge, Colonel Manners made one of his attacks :— 
jutely robbed both the King and State of Naples! 
After this, somebody related that, upon the heat in 
the air being mentioned to Dr. Heberden, he had an- 
swered that he supposed it proceeded from the last 
eruption in the voleano in the moon :—* Ay,” cried 
Colone! Manners, “ I suppose he knows as much of the 
matter as the rest of them: if you put a candle at the 
end of a telescope, and let him look at it, he'll say, what 


He said he did not doubt but Mr. Hastings would 
come to be hanged ; though, he assured us, afterwards, 
he was firmly his friend, and believed no such thing. 

Even with this not satisfied, he next told her that he 
had just heard Mr. Burke was in Windsor. 

Mr. Burke is the name in the world most obnoxious, 
both for his Reform Bill, which deeply affected all the 


sn eruption there is in the moon! I mean if Dr. Her- ang if a ag wees a ohggaea ho 
. ; : ; erefore declaimed against hi TY W: y. 

schel would do it to him : I don’t say he would think so op ore declalmed against him very ‘ Arif} oo 

from such a person as me.” Should you like to know him, ma’am {” cried he. 

tro r < > : ° i . 


; : , : | “Me!—No;1 
“But Mr. Bryant himself has seen this voleano from). y, K's a h. ee ee 
the telescope.” ba : cause, | dare say vm am, I have inte “ st “ igh 
, ’ ’ : with hur ‘ure you his acquaintance. Shail l bring 
«Why, I don’t mind Mr. Bryant any more than Dr, | ¥''0 Sun to procure you Als acquaintance. Sha ‘5 


2 ; , him to the Lodge see you | 
Heberden : he’s just as credulous as t’other.” = the Lodge, to see you ; 
When you please, Sir, you might keep him to your- 


self!” 

“Well, then, he shall come and dine with me, and 
after it drink tea with you.” 
“No,no; not l! You might have him all to your- 


On a subsequent night, one of those who, per- 
haps, enjoyed Colonel Manners’ bold and hardy | 
John Bullish ignorance, began to tell Miss Burney | 


> . . 
of some of Herschel's latest discoveries :— | self.” 

This was enough for Colonel Manners, who declared |" . but if he comes, you must make his tea. | 
aloud his utter contempt for such pretended discoveries. | rhere is no such must, Sir! 1 do it for my plea 
He was deaf to all that could be said in answer, and | "Ure only—when I please, Sir: 
protested he wondered how any man of common sense The whole Court might, it would seem, at all 


could ever listen to such a pack of stuff. , times, have joined in the chorus, Let us a// be une 
Mr. de Luc’s opinion upon the subject being then j ie Wiens fer 1 , 
mentioned, he exclaimed, very disdainfully, “ O, as to | “@PPY fegether. Every one was suffering, dissatis- 
Mr. de Luc, he’s another man for a system himself, and fied, or wretched ; and not without some cause, 
I'd no more trust him than anybody: if you was only | The King, from his robust constitution and boister- 
to make a little bonfire, and put it upon a hill a little | ous animal spirits, appears to have been the sole 
way off, you might make him take it for a volcano di- | 
rectly !—And Herschel’s not a bit better. Those sort of 





exception, Even her magnificent jewels had ceased 
philosophers are the easiest taken in in the world.” to delight the Queen ; and her toilet had become 
- ee ee ee «6. Our next topic was still more | a real toi/, a heavy task. The following anecdote 
ladicrous. Colonel Manners asked me if I had not heard | reminds one of the pretty little French tale of 
something very harmonious at church in the morning ! . 
i answered I was too far off, if he meant from himself. 

“Yes,” said he; “I was singing with Colonel Wel- . a 
bred ; and he said he was my second.—How did I do Qlueens, exalts the individual :— 


Aliheq the Persian: and while it corrects the vul- 
var idea of the ecstatic happiness of Kings and 


that song !” NoveMBER 3d.—In the morning | had the honour ofa 
“Song !— Mercy !” exclaimed Colonel Goldsworthy ; conversation with the Queen, the most delightful, on her 
“a song at church !—why it was the 104th Psalm !” part, | had ever yet been indulged with. It was ail 
“ But how did I do it, Welbred ; for I never tried at upon dress, and she said so nearly what I had just im 
it before ¢” puted to her in my little stanzas, that I could scarce 


“Why, pretty well,” answered Colonel Welbred, very | refrain producing them ; yet could not muster courage. 
composedly ; “only now and then you run me a little She told me, with the sweetest grace imaginable, how 
into * God save the King.’ ” well she had liked at first her jewels and ornaments as 

This dryness discomposed every muscle but of Colonel Queen. “ But how soon,” cried she, “ was that over! 
Manners, who replied, with great simplicity, “ Why, | Believe me, Miss Burney, it is a pleasure of a week, 


that’s because that’s the tune I know best !” a fortnight, at most,—and to return no more! thought, 
“ At least,” cried I, “twas a happy mistake to make at first, | should always choose to wear them ; but the 
80 near their Majesties id fatigue and trouble of putting them on, and the care 
“ But pray, now, Colonel Welbred, tell me sincerely, they required, and the fear of losing them,—beheve me, 
—could you really make out what I was singing !” ma’am, in a fortnight’s time | longed again for my own 


oe 0 yes,” answered Colonel Welbred ; “ with the earlier dress, and wished never to see them more.” 
/ ” . ° ° . . 
ae _ Ladies, at this time, wore, in the morning, some 
e u ay , ’ ’ 24 , “10a a . . 
“Wh ’ t pray, now, what do Pinta call my voice ! sort of easy dressing-gown, or wrapper, W hich they 
1y-——a—a—a counter-tenor. ; ’ : " 
“ Well, and is that a good voice 2” 'named a great-coat. Miss Burney made hers of 
There was no resisting,—even the quiet Colonel Wel- | white dimity, Of whatever costly or simple ma- 
= could not resist laughing out here. But Colonel terials those of the Queen might be, she quite re= 
anners, quite at his e: -ontinued his self-discuss . : 
ners, quite at his ease, continued his self-discussion. joiced in the ease and freedom of the garb, and the 


as ] ] ° " : M 
do think, now, if | was to have a person to play ; : _. 6 ee 
eo tas arnt ) *  celerity with which it was put on; and enjoined 
over a thing to me again and again, and then let me sing celerity with which wae pur on; & d enjour 
it, and stop me every time I was wrong, I do think I her dresser to celebrate its praises in the verses al- 
should be able to sing ‘God save the King’ as well as | luded to above. The occasion was favourable to pay 


“ine ladies do, that have always people to show them.” | some handsome compliments to her majesty’s good 


The other equerries were either too prudent, or taste, and "umerous or universal virtues, Se far 
tow Well-bred, to tease the formidable Madame | they were well merited. 
Schwellenberg; but this gentleman had no scruples: | Colonel Goldsworthy, one of the equerries, spoke 
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out his woes more freely than most of the other 
gentlemen, though all suffered and grumbled. One 
afternoon, after a little misunderstanding between 
them, he declared to Miss Burney in the tea-room— 

“ All the comfort of my life, in this house, is one half- 
hour in a day spent in this room. After all one’s la- 
bours, riding, and walking, and standing, and bowing— 
what a life itis! Well! it’s honour! that’s one com- 
fort ; it’s all honour! royal honour !—one has the ho- 


pour to stand till one has not a foot left ; and to ride | 
till one’s stiff, and to walk till one’s ready to drop,—and 


then one makes one’s lowest bow, d’ye see, and blesses 
“5 self with joy for the honour !” > bee & 6 
His account of his own hardships and sufferings here, 


in the discharge of his duty, is truly comic. “ How do | 


vou like it, ma’am ”” he says to me, “ though it’s hardly 
fair to ask you yet, because you know almost nothing 
of the joys of this sort of life. But wait till November 
and December, and then you'll get a pretty taste of 
them! Running along into these cold passages ; then 


bursting into rooms fit to bake you ; then back again | 


into all these agreeable puffs !—Bless us! I believe in 
iny heart there’s wind enough in these passages to carry 
a man of war! And there you'll have your share, 
ma’am, I promise you that! you'll get knocked up in 
three days, take my word for that.” 

I begged him not to prognosticate so much evil for 
me. 

“() ma’am, there’s no help for it,” cried he ; “you 
won't have the hunting, to be sure, nor amusing your- 
celf with wading a foot and a half through the dirt, by 
way of a little pleasant walk, as we poor equerries do ! 
It’s a wonder to me we outlive the first month. But 
the agreeable puffs of the passages you will have just as 
completely as any of us. Let's see, how many blasts 
must you have every time you go to the Queen? 

it was in vain | begged him to be more merciful in 
his prophecies ; he failed not, every night, to administer 
to me the same pleasant anticipations. 

“ When the Princesses,” cried he, “used to it as they 
are, get regularly knocked up before this business is 
over, off they drop, one by one :—first the Queen deserts 
us ; then Princess Elizabeth is done for ; then Princess 
Royal begins conghing ; then Princess Augusta gets the 
snuffles ; and all the poor attendants, my poor sister at 
their head, drop off, one after another, like so many 
nuts of candles: till at last, dwindle, dwindle, dwindle 
—not a soul goes to the chapel but the king, the parson, 
and myself; and there we three freeze it out together !”’ 

Oue evening, when he had been out very late hunting 
with the King, he assumed so doleful an air of weari- 
ness, that had not Miss P 
powers to revive him, he would not have uttered a 
word the whole night ; but when once brought forward, 
he gave us more entertainment than ever, by relating 
his hardships. 

“ After all the labours,” cried he, “ of the chase, all 
the riding, the trotting, the galloping, the leaping, the 

with your favour ladies, | beg pardon, | was going to 
Say a strange word, but the—the perspiration,—and 

and all that—after being wet through over head, and 
soused through under feet, and popped into ditches, and 
Jerked over gates, what lives we do lead! Well, it’s 
ail honour! that’s my only comfort! Well, after all 





this fagging away like mad from eight in the morning | 
to five or six in the afternoon, home we come, looking | 


like so many drowned rats, with not a dry thread about 
us, nor a morsel within us—sore to the very bone, and 
forced to smile all the time! and then, after all this, 
what do you think follows !—* Here, Goldsworthy,’ cries 


his Majesty : so up I comes to him, bowing profoundly, | 


and my hair dripping down to my shoes ; * Goldsworthy,’ 
cries his Majesty. * Sir,’ says 1, smiling agreeably, with 
the rheumatism just creeping all over me! but still, ex- 
pecting something a little comfortable, I wait patiently 
to know his gracious pleasure, and then, ‘ Here, Golds- 
worthy, 1 say!’ he cries, ‘ will you have a little barley 
water! Barley water in such a plight as that! Fine 
compensation for a wet jacket, truly !—barley water! 


exerted her utmost | 


' I never heard of such a thing in my life ! barley Water 
after a whole day’s hard hunting !” 

“ And pray, did you drink it ?” 

“ J drink it !—Drink barley water ! no, no ; not com. 
to that neither! But there it was, sure enough !—ip g 
| jug fit for a sick room ; just such a thing as you put 

upon a hob in a chimney, for some poor miserable soul 
that keeps his bed! just such a thing as that !—Ang 
‘Here, Goldsworthy,’ says his Majesty, ‘ here’s the bar. 
ley water !’” 

* And did the king drink it himself?’ 

“ Yes, God bless his Majesty! but I was too humble 
| a subject to do the same as the king !—Barley water. 
/quoth I !—Ha! hala fine treat truly !—Heaven ae. 
| fend me! I’m not come ‘> that, neither! bad enough 
too, but not so bad as tha ~ 


| Major Price, another of the equerries, fell sick 
| upon it ; and no wonder, when the harassing duties 
_are considered. A ploughman has more ease anid 
‘leisure than an attendant on Majesty. 


| The equerry in waiting must be dressed and ready to 
attend by six o’clock in summer, and by seven in the 
winter; and he must be constantly prepared either for 
hunting, riding, or walking, the whole day through. 
The king, however, is the kindest master, and exacts 
from his equerries no more than he performs himself, 
save In Watching and waiting, which are highly fatiguing, 

This “ watching” and “ waiting” looks like an 
exquisite stroke of irony; but Miss Burney, we 
are persuaded, was quite serious in stating the 
small exception. One day, Colonel Goldsworthy 
had so far forgotten himself in his happy half- 
hour in the tea-room, that a brother equerry had 
to remind him that it was time they should appear 
at the King’s everlasting evening concert. 

“Ay,” cried he reluctantly, “ now for the fiddlers! 
There I go, plant myself against the side of the chim- 
ney, stand first on one foot, then on the other, hear over 
and over again all that fine squeaking, and then fal! fast 
asleep, and escape by mere miracle from flouncing down 
plump in all their faces !” 

* What would the queen say if you did that ?” 

“©, ma’am, the queen would know nothing of the 
matter ; she’d only suppose it some old double bass that 
tumbled !” 

* Why, could not she see what it was ?” 

“Ono! ma’am, we are never in the room with the 
queen! that’s the drawing-room, beyond, where the 
queen sits; we go no farther than the fiddling-room. 
As to the queen, we don’t see her week after week 
sometimes. The king, indeed, comes there to us, be- 
| tween whiles, though that’s all as it happens, now Price 

is gone. He used to play at backgammon with Price.” 
* Then what do you do there !” 
“Just what I tell you—nothing at all, but stand as 
furniture! But the worst is, sometimes, when my poor 
| eye-peepers are not quite closed, 1 look to the music- 
| books to see what’s coming; and there I read ‘ Chorus 
of Virgins :’ so then, when they begin, I look about me. 
A chorus of virgins, indeed ! why there’s nothing but 
ten or a dozen fiddlers ! not a soul beside! it’s as true 
as I’m alive! So then, when we've stood supporting 
the chimney-piece about two hours, why then, if I’m not 
called upon, I shuffle back out of the room, make @ pro 
found bow to the harpsichord, and I'm off.” 











The Court usages and etiquettes were a fertile 
source of torment, and of real hardship to all con- 
cerned. No one, of course, must either speak, sit, 
eat, or walk (by the usual mode of progression) 
in the presence of royalty. On the excursion to 
Oxford, and while in one of the colleges, Miss Bur- 
ney relates this extraordinary feat :-— 


I saw a performance of courtly etiquette, by Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, that seemed to me as difficult as any 
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fest I ever beheld, even at Astley’s or Hughes's. It 
was in an extremely large, long, spacious apartment. 
The king always led the way out, as well as in, upon all 
entrances and exits: but here, for some reason that | 
know not, the queen was handed out first ; and the 
rincesses, and the aid-de-camp, and equerry followed. 
The king was very earnest in conversation with some 


| 


rofessor ; the attendants hesitated whether to wait or . 


follow the queen ; but presently the Duchess of Ancas- 
ter, being near the door, slipped out, and Lady Harcourt 
after her. The Miss Vernons, who were but a few steps 
from them, went next. But Lady Charlotte, by chance, 
happened to be very high up the room, and near to the 
ting. Had I been in her situation, I had surely waited 


till his Majesty went first ; but that would not, I saw, | 


upon this occasion, have been etiquette ; she therefore 
faced the king, and began a march backwards,—her 
ankle already sprained, and to walk forward, and even 
jeaning upon an arm, was painful to her: nevertheless, 
back she went, perfectly upright, without one stumble, 


without ever looking once behind to see what she might | 


encounter ; and with as graceful a motion, and as easy 
an air, as I ever saw anybody enter a long room, she 
retreated, I am sure, full twenty yards backwards out 
of one. 

For me, I was also, unluckily, at the upper end of the 
room, looking at some portraits of founders, and one of 
Henry VIII. in particular, from Holbein. However, as 
soon as I perceived what was going forward,— back- 
ward rather,—I glided near the wainscot, (Lady Char- 
lotte, I should mention, made her retreat along the very 
middle of the room), and having paced a few steps back- 
wards, stopped short to recover, and, while I seemed ex- 
amining some other portrait, disentangled my train from 
the heels of my shoes, and then proceeded a few steps 
only more ; and then, observing the king turn another 
way, I slipped a yard or two at a time forwards ; and 
hastily looked back, and then was able to go again ac- 
cording to rule, and in this manner, by slow and varying 
means, I at length made my escape. 

Miss Planta stood upon less ceremony, and fairly ran 
of. 

Since that time, however, I have come on prodigiously, 
by constant practice, in the power and skill of walking 
backwards, without tripping up my own heels, feeling 
my head giddy, or treading my train out of the plaits— 
accidents very frequent among novices in that business ; 
and I have no doubt but that, in the course of a few 
months, I shall arrive at all possible perfection in the 
true court retrograde motion. 


The whole party had been up, and had break- 
fasted at an early hour. A splendid collation was 
provided for the royalties in a large hall of Christ's 
College, to which they sat down with entire satis- 
faction ; but their attendants and entertainers, of 
whatever rank, were to be quite above the sub- 
lunary weaknesses of hunger, thirst, or fatigue. 


The Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt stood 
behind the chairs of the queen and the princess royal. 
There were no other ladies of sufficient rank to officiate 
for Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth. Lord Harcourt 
*wod behind the king’s chair ; and the vice-chancellor, 
and the head-master of Christ Church, with salvers in 
their hands, stood near the table, and ready to hand, to 
the three noble waiters, whatever was wanted: while 
the other reverend doctors and learned professors stood 
aloof, equally ready to present to the chancellor and the 
master whatever they were to forward. 

We, meanwhile, untitled attendants, stood at the 
ether eud of the room, forming a semi-circle, and all 


' 








toria and her Consort might largely profit. 
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strictly facing the royal collationers. We consisted of 
the Miss Vernons, thrown out here as much as their 
humble guests, Colonel! Fairly, Major Price, General 
Harcourt, and—thonugh I know not why—-Lady Char- 
lotte Bertie ;— with all the inferior professors, in their 
gowns, and some, too much frightened to advance, of 
the upper degrees. These, with Miss Planta, Mr. Hag- 
get, and myself, formed this attendant semi-circle. 

The time of this collation was spent very pleasantly — 
to me, at least, to whom the novelty of the seene ren- 
dered it entertaining. It was agreed that we must all 
be absolutely famished unless we could partake of some 
refreshment, as we had breakfasted early, and had no 
chance of dining before six or seven o'clock. A whisper 
was soon buzzed through the semi-circle, of the deplora- 
ble state of our appetite apprehensions ; and presently 
it reached the ears of some of the worthy doctors. Im- 
mediately a new whisper was circulated, which made 
its progress with great vivacity, to offer us whatever we 
would wish,and to beg us to name what we chose. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate, were whispered back. 

The method of producing, and the means of swallow- 
ing them, were much more difficult to settle than the 
choice of what was acceptable. Major Price and Colonel 
Fairly, however, seeing a very large table close to the 
Wainscot behind us, desired our refreshments might be 
privately conveyed there, behind the semi-circle, and 
that, while all the group backed very near it, one at a 
time might feed, screened by all the rest from observa- 
tion. - 

I suppose I need not inform you, my dear Susan, that 
to eat in presence of any of the royal family is as much 
hors dusage as to be seated. 

This plan had speedy success, and the very good doc- 
tors soon, by sly degrees and with watchful caution, 
covered the whole table with tea, coffee, chocolat: ’ 
cakes, and bread and butter. . : : 

The Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt, as soon 
as the first serving attendance was over, were dismissed 
from the royal chairs, and most happy to join our group, 
and partake of our repast. The duchess, extremely 
fatigued with standing, drew a amall body of troops be- 
fore her, that she might take a few minutes’ rest on a 
form by one of the doors ; and Lady Charlotte Bertie 
did the same, to relieve an ankle which she had unfortu- 
nately sprained, 

“ Poor Miss Burney !” cried the good-natured duches 9 
“] wish she could sit down, for she is unused to this 
work. She does not know yet what it is to stand for 
five hours following, as we dv.” 

Hints may be found here, by which Queen Vic- 
What 
a relief to themselves, to shake off altogether, as 
they have done in part, many of those ridiculous 
mummings, Which must, where they possess right 
feelings, be as annoying to the principal personages 
as to all about them. 

We may now hint, that as Miss Burney has still 
above four years to pass at Court, her editresr, 
unless her materials become richer and weightier, 
would require to study the art of compression. 
There are narrow, antiquated circles, whom the 
merest tittle-tattle and chit-chat of the Palace fifty 
years ago, will still amuse ; but these small affairs 
cannot interest the public at large; nor yet the 
literary world, which must have had considerable 
curiosity about the contents of the earlier volumer, 
and received great pleasure from their perusal. 
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SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER’S EDITION OF PRICE ON THE 
PICTU RESQUE.* 


THERE is no way in which a man of letters and 
cultivated taste can be more beneficially employed 


for the interests of Art and Literature, than in | 
giving to the public perfect editions of those works | 
on which Time has stamped its seal, with the addi- | 


tion of such commentaries as the progress of know- | 
| could be made of such men, with the hope of their pro- 


ledge or the advance of Art may render necessary 
and appropriate. Such a work is the book be- 
fore us; in the original one of the most elegant and 
delightful works of its kind in the language, if it 


be not, from the fine taste, genial sentiment, and | 


various accomplishments of its author, at the very 
head of its class. From its richness and beauty of 
imagery, its luxuriance of word-pictures, and of 
literary allusion and apt quotation, this charm- 
ing work belongs as much to Poetry as to Art. 
But our concern is not with the original work, of 
which every lover of nature and of rural scenery 
knows something either by snatches or in detail, 
but with Sir Thomas Lauder’s Edition, and, above 
all, with his additions and commentaries. 

The Preliminary Essay on the origin of Taste, 
though the most important in respect of size, is 
hardly to be considered as the most valuable of 
these additions ; though Sir Thomas considers 
knowledge of the theory a necessary elementary 
study, before proceeding to the elucidation of the 
principle. He adopts, with very slight moditica- 


tion, Alison’s theory of Association ; and, uUlreseryv= | 
| more to educate the mind, for the just conception of such 
| a true taste in landscape gardening as may enable its 


edly, the brilliant eXposition of that theory hy Lord 
Jeftrey, as it stands in the Essay on Beauty in the 
last edition of the Lneyelopedia Britannica. Sir 
Thomas, instead of confining his commentaries and 
illustrations to foot-notes, intersperses them freely 
with the text of Price, though in general they are 
found at the end of each chapter. The interpo- 
lated matter, however, which night, to some stick- 
lers for the purity of editions, prove ottensive from 
its position in the heart of the text, is contined 
within brackets, and cannot be mistaken. It is 
always well worth perusal. The Editor, a man 
of congenial tastes and pursuits with Price, a prac- 
tical amateur landscape gardener as well as on 
well versed in the theory, never dissents from 
his original—his master in one sense—without 
good cause shown. His first notable dissent ex- 
plains the argument of Sir Uvedale without our 
quoting it:— 

From my own knowledge I can say, that however 
valuable the study of pictures may be for giving pertec- 
tion to professors of landscape gardening, the painting 
of them does not always produce this effect. Artists, 
and especially young artists, have. not unfrequently, 
their tastes so much narrowed by their devotion to cer- 


* Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque ; with an Essay on 
Lire on oof Taste, and much origina natter. By sul 
Phomas Dick Lauder, Baronet. With Sixtw Lilustrations. 
aesighned and draw on Wood by Montague Stanley, KS. A.. 
“4 uri: Caldwe, Lloyd Co, London; Wim, 8S, Orr 
. vv. 





tain styles of subject, as to be incapable of enjoying, or 
even of tolerating anything in nature, however excellent 
it may be, if it be of a different character from tha 
which they affect in their works. By attempting to be. 
come artists, they have ceased to be men, or to be able 
to sympathize with the universality of human feeling 
It would be vain to expect that landscape gardener 


ducing scenes which should give general delight to minds 


| expauded by education and the love of nature. I haye 


sometimes travelled through the most interesting coup. 


| tries with individuals of this cast, and found that greg; 


as was the delight which I was experiencing from the 
contemplation of the scenes we passed throvgh, nothing 
could call forth one exclamation of pleasure from my 
companions, until something chanced to arise before 
their eyes of a character in harmony with that of the 
subjects they were most prone to paint. Such mep 
would pass over nine-tenths ef the finest places in Eng- 
land, and refuse to give any other opinion than that all 
was barren. That artist, indeed, who has followed and 
observed nature throughout all her different walks—who 


can draw enjoyment from associating himself with her 


in her softest and quietest scenes and in her more placid 
moods, as well as when she wildly wanders amid the 
dark woods and rocky fastnesses, and by the thundering 
cataracts of her mountains—such a man as this, I say, 
may well prove a profound master, not only in the com- 
position of pictures on canvass, but in that also of those 
which may be created in actual landscape ; but for ex- 
cellence in that generalization necessary for landscape 
gardening, 1 consider that a very universal study of pic- 
tures will do more to accomplish the individual, than the 


| particular practice of any one style of painting them, 


lt appears indeed to me, that nothing can possibly tend 
& b 


possessor to prosecute this delightful art with th hope 
of generally awakening agreeable associations in cult- 
vated minds, than the frequent and extensive study of 
the works of the best landscape painters, modern as well 
as ancient. 

This, after all, may rather be regarded as e- 
largement of the views of Price, than dissent trom 
them. 





Utility as a principle, a constituent of 
beauty in gardens, and rural buildings, and their 
accessories, is better understood than it was thirty 
or forty years since : and this principle has dic- 
tated many of the remarks appended by Su 
Thomas,—as those on roads and walks in the second 
chapter, and in many other places. 

Some of our quotations from the remarks of 
Sir Thomas are to be received more as practical 
hints and illustrations than criticisms on Price; 
as, for example, the following on the assertion that 
the sublime cannot be created by the improver. 
And neither it can; though it can be either revealed 
or shut out by the hand of art :— 

There may be instances, indeed, in which the sublime 
may, in one sense, be created, so far at least as any ome 
locality may be considered—I mean by the bringing mt 
view some grand object, by the removal of some obstact 
of fence, of ground, or of wood, which may exclude 


. Pa 
from observation. I know a case, where a friend @ 


mine by the judicious removal of ground, has opened UP 
a view of a grand expansive branch of the ocean 80 # 
to bring it, as it were, under the windows of his mam 


sion, though it is, in reality, several miles off. The vie¥ 
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sablime rocks, or mountains, or of magnificent water- | whom their constant attachment has never varied, in de- 
or rivers, or lakes, is often lost for want of a little | fiance of all the blandishments to which they may have 
<3 in the sacrifice of a few trees. But no part of _ been exposed from women of all countries, they sit down 

che art of landscape gardening requires greater caution, | contented, and full of gratitude to a beneficent God, to 
op more judgment than this, for rashness or ignorance | spend the remainder of their lives in ease and contentment, 
gay, perhaps, in a few hours, do such damage as ages | and to rear upa virtuous progeny, to go forth and retarn 
3s be required to repair. as their fathers had done. Filled with such reflections 

It is as an “elegant extract,” or as illustrative | %5 these, how was it possible that I could have wished 

ie . . ; > ’ ‘ , rs 4 c 4 r?3 b v » 1 we 
f the law of Association, that we copy the fol- | the white buil lings of Como or uagane to have been 
wing beautiful passage, at least as much as for | -rCUsh#t out less distinctly to my view | 
lowi eau ssage st as or eae a : 
—~s I Pere OF ; ; But with all this, Sir Thomas does not stint his 
4s just criticism on Price’s dislike to glaring objects | ene 
its J , ee | anathemas, does not mince his malison in denounc- 
snd to absolute dead white buildings in a land- | . 
pone ‘ ' ee ing the enormous white-washers :— 

cape. Admitting that a white object forcing itself Ngee | . 
' ; : ; +s 7 . _ | Nothing can be more detestable in taste than this 
nq notice, staring impudently in ones face, is ex- | 


. “alee i Sag | mode of marking out distant objects. A fine ancient 
vedingly offensive, Sir Phomas proceeds :— | Gothic church may thus be utterly destroyed in all its 


But, when richly embosomed in trees, I conceive that | most venerable associations, and one’s feelings outraged 

white buildings often give the liveliest and most spark- | on a near approach to it, by beholding it converted into 

effect to scenery. Of this fact, any one who has adirty whited sepulchre,for the wretchedly absu:d whim 
visited Italy, and particularly the Italian lakes, must be of some vulgar proprietor, whose tea-canister of a house 

rfectly persuaded by experience. See, for example, happens to stand at some miles’ distance, and whose im- 

how the shores of the Lakes of Maggiore, Lugano, and | mense liberality of purse so overpowers the village rus- 
Como, are clustered with little towns of the purest white, | tics, that they are led to talk of nothing but the bounty 
that appear like strings of orient pearls, between the | of the Squire, “ who has so handsomely done up the ould 
blue water in which they are reflected, and the deep | church, out of his own pocket!" And nothing can be 
woods which cluster interminably over them, whence | more abominable than the ignorant attempt of some peo- 
every now and then some prominent rock rears its head, | ple to make a hill more conspicuous, by putting some 
to be crowned with some convent or villa of the same | shocking nine-pin looking erection upon the summit of it. 
hue, whilst every jutting promontory below is orna-| Qf this there is an illustration in the case of 
mented by some such gem of human workmanship. | 
Over these the full Italian sun pours forth his unshorn | 
splendour, giving so universal a tone of brilliancy to the 
whole fairy scene, as to bring all its parts into perfect the grief and discomfiture of the editor, when, 
harmony. I am quite aware that Claude himself in) after the deforming improvement, he first visited 
painting such a scene, would have felt it necessary to | what had been a favourite haunt :— 
ep 9 era se n - Leet al ii of ” st On the green bill tom, obill alte this wostchad chectlen. 
Bat be this as it may, as I floated over the smooth sur- in form and apparent size very much resembling an old 
face of Lugano or Tieton although I failed not to drink witch wrapped in her plaid, and grinning as it were with 
in, with a never satiated thirst, the exhaustless beauties delight, = the consciousness that she holds the whole 
with which nature had so liberally surrounded me—al- | “°®@°TY of ge grand and magnificent valle) bound UP» 
though I wasnever tired with admiring the infinite variety penne aie = - SnvIOGS epel GF apparently compase- 
ef form and colour, which the margin of the lake exhi- tive insignificance. a 
bited in its rocks, and headlands, and mysteriously re- But may not Association, the association of me- 
ceding bays and inlets, whilst they shifted and moved | mory, have been at work here; creating deformity to 
upon one another, as the boat glided past them—al- : ; 
though my eye at one time would sink in luaurious re- 
freshment into the richly-tufted recesses among the no- : 
ble trees, and then again soar upwards with eagle flight One of the greatest enormities that has been 
over the undulating surface of the hanging woods above, systematically perpetuated by pseudo-improvers 
to skim with exultation over the bare and prominent has been the destruction of old gardens and ave- 
crags, to the very summits of the mountains—yet it still 
would turn with unspeakable delight to rest upon those 
white buildings, the very sight of which awakened with-  ™ : 
in me a thousand interesting associations with man—his himself. For these barbarous outrages upon taste, 
happiness—his trials—his pains—his pleasures—and his | feeling, and the delightful and hallowed assucia- 
Passions ; whilst the gay sun reminded me that I was in | tjons of the olden time, he has no pardon. Who, 
-obseapercen, bye . italy, and | here had the eqn indeed, could endure to see the places he has de- 

on of thinking, that my estimate of its advantages ; 7 ae ae aaa els” of 
Was not to be reduced by the miserable examples of scribed swept away—razed—* the roundels” © 
poverty and disease, by which the eyes of the traveller Wintoun wantonly demolished, or the almost 
are but too frequently shocked in other parts of the same sacred terraces of Barncleuch le velled { We cannot 
bad prod ye I knew that sont Agta ped — “we pass the latter charming spot. It breathes the 

roduced comparative wealth and comfort. was —— = aban 

Well aware that the greater part of those little sparkling | very spirit of romance and postry. 

itations that studded the shore, owed their creation The unsparing innovators of the improving school of 
to the industrious habits of the youth of these districts, | landscape gardening, seemed to consider that it was im- 
Who, leaving their homes in early life with a small stock | possible to carry their system too far, and, accordingly, 
of prints, looking-glasses, and barometers, wander weari- | they shaved away all those rich and harmonious attend- 
ly over the European world, exposed to all the perils and | ants upon the architecture of the house, and carried bare- 
Vicissitudes of weather and of fortune, until their small | ness and poverty up to its very walls. Few perfect 
but certain gains, husbanded by sobriety and frugality, | samples of the old style, therefore, are now to be found ; 
enable them to return with a sum which, though little in | but where they do exist, we are persuaded that they 
itself, is wealth to them in these simple and unsophisti- | must always excite the liveliest feelings of delight, 
‘ated regions—seeing that it enables them to become | arising not only from associations with the olden time, 
Proprietors of their native soil, by the purchase of some | but from those connected with that sense of propriety 
émall and picturesque spot of land, whereon to build a which gave birth to them. I know of one ancient gar 
Commodious and tasteful dwelling. There, after uniting | den of this description, that belonging to the old house 
themselves to the objects of their early affections, for | of Barncleuch near Hamilton, the property of Lady 


some Highland nobleman, who played extravagant 
pranks in beautifying a pair of noble hills, to 


the mind merely by displacing the old and fami- 
liar, in the consecrated scene of other years ; 


nues. On this subject Sir Thomas is quite as 
sound, and alinost as eloquently indignant, as Price 
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Ruthven, which I visited with extreme satisfaction and 
delight. The house stands an the ye of . meer end 
lofty bank, hanging over the river Avon, at a po 

little way above its confluence with the Clyde. The 
bank is cut out and built up into terraces of different 
degrees of level, which are connected by flights of steps, 
and decorated by fountains—arched recesses—stone 
ecats—and all those adjuncts usually found in such old 
domestic gardens; and the whole is thus softened into 
the happiest gradual combination with the wildness of 
the neighbouring scenery. The history of the original 
formation of this garden is very curious. It was con- 
structed by that Lord Belhaven who lived about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, of whom Nicol in his 
Diary, (page 233,) gives us the following very strange 
me Tei formerlie observit, that the Inglisches haiffing 
routtit this natioun at the fight at Dunbar, upone the 
3d September 1650, they possest this kingdome, and did 
foirfalt the maist pairt of those that were ingadged in 
that unlauchful ingadgement in the Scottis ingoing to 
England ; among quhome the Dukes of Hamiltoun, and 
all that formerlie were forfalt, the creditouris persewit 
the cautioneris for the Duke’s dett and could get no re- 
lieffe. Among these cautioneris the Lord Belhevin being 
one, and being band for that hous in greater sumes of 
money than he was able to pay, he resolves to leave this 
natioun, that he mycht eschew comprysinges of his landis 
and imprissonement of his persone. This resolutioun he 
followes in this manner. He takis his jurney to Eng- 
land, and quhen he past by Silioway (Solway) Sandis, 
he causit his servand cum bak to his wyff with his cloak 
and hatt, and causit it to be ventit, that in ryding by 
these sandis, both he and his horse quhairon he raid wer 





sunkin in these quick sandis and drowned ; nane being 
privy to this, bot his lady and his man servand. This 
report passed in all pairtes as guid cunzie, that he was | 
deid and perisched, for the space of six yearis and moir; | 
and to mak this the moir probable and lykelie, his lady 
and chyldrene went in dule and murning the first two 
yeiris of his absens, so that during these six yeiris it was 
certifyed to the haill cuntrey that he was deid and per- 
isched ; all this wes done of set purpos to eschew the 
danger of the cautionary quhairin he lay for that Hous 
of Hamiltoun. Efter his ingoing to England, he strypit 
himselff of his apperell, clothed himselff in ane base ser- 
vill sute, denyit his name, and became servand to ane 
gairdner, and laborit in gardenes and yairdis during the | 
haill space of his absence ; na person being privy to this 
cours bot his Lady, (as for his servand he went to other 
service, not knowing that his old Lord haid becum a 
gairdner,) till efter six yeiris absens; efter quhilk tyme 
and space the Dutches of Hamiltoun haiffing takin or- 
dour with the dettis, and compereit and aggreyit with 
the creditouris, than he returned to Scotland in Januar 
last 1659, efter sex yeiris service in England as a gaird- 
ner, to the admiratioun of many ; for during that haill 
space it was evir thocht he wes deid, no persone being 
aeccessorie to his secrecy bot his awin Lady to hir great | 
commendatioune. By this meanis his landis and estait | 
wer saiff, and his cautionarie for the Hous of Hamiltoun 
wes transactit for, as is afoirsaid, and his estait both 
personall and reall fred and outquytt.” 

I believe that it was owing to my friend Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe having on one occasion directed Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s attention to this most singular story, that the 
first idea occurred to the great author of the Bride of 
Lammermoor, that he should terminate the existence of 
the Master of Ravenswood by a death similar to that 
which was thus feigned by Lord Belhaven, and which 
Sir Walter has made so sublimely affecting as the final 
fate of his hero. But the object which I have most par- 
ticularly in view, in my present introduction of this piece 
of history, is, that I may be enabled to mention, that it 
was the knowledge which Lord Belhaven thus acquired, 
during his six years’ hard horticultural labour in Eng- 
land, that enabled him to lay out and construct this 
beautiful old terrace garden of Barncleuch. 


Sir Thomas is quite as orthodox on the doctrine 
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of the old avenue, “ the obsolete prolixit y of shade” 
as on the Pleasaunce, the ancient terraced carje, 
with its fountains, and vases, and flights of Steps, 
He has described what would seem a magnificen; 
landscape garden in this style, at Castle Kennedy 
the property of the Earl of Stair, in Wigtonshire . 
and gives many curious extracts from the corre. 
spondence of the worthy Andrew Fairservice of 
Castle Kennedy, when the place was forming aboy 
a hundred and ten years ago ;—a person who gave 
fair promise of what the race of Scottish gardeners 
have since accomplished in every quarter of the 
globe. 

Beautifully has Sir Uvedale Price spoken of the 
avenue ; its solemn stillness, its religious gloom, 
its grand and mysterious effect by moonlight, its 
majesty and grandeur at all times, nor does he exe. 
crate the unhallowed destroyers of this noble feature 
in landscape, more cordially than does his sympe- 
thetic editor. ‘ Melancholy indeed,” says Sir 
Thomas, 

Is the thought, that this is no solitary instance of 
this barbarous species of destruction in British places, | 
could name many which have come under my own ob- 
servation. Some of the most interesting associations 
with our early history have thus been recklessly sacri- 
ficed beneath the chariot-wheels of the Juggernaut of 
modern barbarism. And what has been the general pro- 
duct of this most ruthless massacre? Instead of the 
grandeur which has just been so feelingly described, we 
have an abortive attempt to force the few unfortunate 


stragglers who have been spared from the slaughter, 
into formal groups, which have no other effect than to 


| mark out the line which the whole army originally oc- 


cupied when standing, so that they may serve to inform 
the indignant spectator of the full extent of the atrocity 
that has been committed. But even this is well, com- 
pared to the wretchedly puerile attempts which we often 
see made, to manufacture the straggling individuals that 
have been left into clumps, by the planting of younger 
trees around them. But when speaking thus of avenues 
I of course mean that these my observations shall apply 
to really ancient avenues, composed of grand ances- 
tral timber: for I can quite easily understand the 
necessity which may sometimes arise for breaking up 
those of younger date, and more insignificant growth, 
and which are consequently neither possessed of gran- 
deur of aspect, nor of ancient association—and with 
such I can conceive the propriety of making an attempt 
to employ some of the trees which may be judiciously 
left standing, as the nucleus of groups of younger crea- 
tion. But even this I hold to be a very difficult under- 
taking, and one in which it will generally require years 
before the original state of things can be thoroughly oblit- 
erated. 


Among other freaks of country gentlemen, whose 
passion for planting and improvement is not always 
under the guidance of the purest taste, Sir Thomas 
tells of one who planted the name of his place in 
letters that covered a whole hill! 

Country gentlemen will in this work find many 
excellent hints for their instruction in ornamental 
planting ; in other words, in all planting,—for how 
can wood in any stage be otherwise than ornamen- 
tal? We copy out one caution, the due observance of 
which might save much regret and mortification: 

One remark more, and I have done with this part 
of the subject. Nothing can be more unwise than # 
trust to delicate foreign trees or shrubs for the pre 
duction of important effects, which may thus be all ruit- 


ed by the destructive cold of some severe winter. 
tender strangers may be well enough introduced exper 
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their failure may produce no serious blank, if | 
should unfortunately perish. 

j shall offer but a single word on the subject of lawns. 

, smooth shaving, and rolling, are operations | 

admissible close to the house—and even there it is 

that it should be associated with terraces, bowling- 

, flower-knots, and such minor pieces of formality 

3s are in keeping with that of the architecture. Every- 

where else the lawns should be in rich and natural- | 

joking pasture, especially where they begin to sweep | 

sway under trees, or to lose themselves in the woodlands, 
In such places, some of the more graceful wild plants, 


| 
| 


ach a8 those of the fern tribe, the great tussilago, and | 


others, may occasionally be permitted to show them- 


out of place. 

But we were treating merely of foreign delicate 
trees and shrubs, when the remark on lawns insi- 
nuated itself. 

Water, so important an element in landscape, 
and in landscape-gardening, whether the river, the 
stream, the burn, the tarn, the pool, “ the sheety 
lake,” or the mountain loch, has drawn forth many 
fine observations, and useful hints for the forma- 
tion of artificial pieces of water. Of this consti- 
tuent of the landscape it is said :-— 


Even when it is attended by the most unfavourable 
circumstances, it is sure to be productive of one grand 
and ever changeful effect—I mean that of repeating the 
splendid colouring of the clouds, as well as their magical 
movements over the blue ether; whilst its occasional 
reflection of the moon, or that of the setting sun, which 
kindles up the wavelets on its surface into golden flames, 
are accidents of the most gorgeous description. How- 
ever small the body of water may be, it will be found to 
yield this description of beauty in a greater or lesser de- 
gree,exactly in a proportion corresponding to that of its 
size. Some extent of water, then, is desirable in every 
scene, if it can possibly be procured. 


And the following, among other directions, are | 


given from, we should imagine, personal expe- 
rience :— 


The grand point is, if possible, to select a spot where | 


some natural valley or hollow can be most easily block- 


ed up, and that with the least appearance of artifice, so | 


as to arrest the discharge of the running waters it may 
contain, until they may swell up te such a height as to 


float it backwards to the required extent. I can con- | 


ceive, nay I have seen, such situations where the shores 
afforded bold headlands, and projecting points, and where 
even rocky steeps, and broken recesses and promontories 
were happily found. But where these do not exist al- 
ready, it will require an improver of no ordinary talent 
© produce them by artificial means so that they shall 
look at all like nature ; and if he is to fall short of this 
object, he had better not make the attempt. But much 
may be accomplished by plantation, and this should not 
be scanty, but so liberal as to give ample room for after 
openings, if such shall appear to be demanded. When 
the trees rise to a tolerable height, the beauty of the con- 
trast of light and shade upon the water as well as on its 
banks, will thus be much increased, and every little bay 
or recess will begin to have its peculiar interest. 
“Silva coronat aquas, cingens latus omne, suisque 
Frondibus, ut velo, Phaebeos submovet ignes.” 
Ovid, L. V. 

And as the lapping of the waves against the shores will 
every day be wearing them out more and more into a 
natural aspect, and as reeds, sedges, bulrushes, the 
typha, and aquatics of various other kinds, may be 
planted here and there in the shallows, and water-lilies 
‘0 parts that are a little deeper, the march of Nature 
will gradually advance, till she obtains a perfect domi- 
u10n Over the whole scene. If the piece of water be of 
‘uch a size as to admit of its being the abode of water- 


tally—but they should have places assigned to them | fowl, it is quite indispensable to construct islands for 
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their breeding and protection, however flat or small they 
may be—and if these are even covered over with willows, 
and bounded by reeds and sedges, they will add some- 
what to the effect of the whole, whilst their winged and 
web-footed inhabitants will give a continual life to the 
lake. As an object of interest, as well as of amusement 
and advantage, fish should not be forgotten. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than to behold the trouts of a lake 
rising at the flies, in a fine summer evening, in so great 
numbers, as absolutely to dimple its glassy surface. To 
ensure this profusion of fish, it is quite essential that the 
rill that supplies the lake should enter it at one end and 
quit it at the other, so as to produce a certain degree of 


| current throughout its whole length. It is also desirable 
glves—and even tufts of whins may not be altogether | 


that as many little feeders as can be commanded should 
find their way into the lake from its sides, as it is on the 
small gravelly shallows which these form at their em- 
bouchures, that the fish are most inclined to deposit 
their spawn; and to promote their doing so, artificial 
| beds of such gravel should be projected into the lake, 
| where they do not naturally exist. 
_ Even on the smallest piece of water a swan produces 
a sparkling effect when seen amidst the bright light, or 
_ the deep green shadow which is thrown over the surface 
of the pool by the superincumbent foliage ; and nothing 
| gives greater animation to a scene. 





We have already gone too far, but the commen- 
tary, or supplementary remarks, on Price’s chap- 
ter on Architecture and Buildings, are quite irre- 
sistible to Scottish tastes and associations :— 


I have already stated my decided predilection for irre- 
gularly built houses in the country. The styles which 
admit of this are the cottage, the villa, the old English 
manor-house, the old Scottish manor-house, and the 
castle. We may thus have picturesque houses adapted 
to all fortunes ; for dwellings to suit incomes of all de- 
| grees of extent may be constructed from one or other of 
| those kinds of buildings, and I am inclined to think, that 
| 





if planned with judgment, they may be made so at no 
greater cost than they would have otherwise occasioned, 
if built with less attention to taste. One thing appears 
| to me to be important, and that is, to preserve the inte- 
| grity of our associations by avoiding, so far as we possi- 
| bly can, the introduction of styles of building which must 
at once be perceived to be foreign to the country in 
| which they are placed. For this reason, whilst I see all 

manner of propriety in erecting an old English manor- 
house in an English scene, I am rather disposed to think 
| that such a building is not well placed in Scotland, where 
it must stand for ages before it can gather, with the 
mosses and lichens of years, those associations which may 
make it harmonize with the history of the country into 
which the style has been transferred. In the same way 
I think the old Scottish house, with its square tower and 
bartisan, plain windows, hanging turrets, round towers 
and lofty sugar-loaf roofs, high narrow gables, &c., all 
borrowed from France during the long period of alliance 
between Scotland and that country, but now for genera- 
| tions intimately associated with Scottish scenery, how- 
ever picturesque in itself, would be quite out of harmony 
with English landscape. 

With a useful warning to such of our friends 
still in the age of romance, as may be meditating 
a thatched cottage, and a well-merited eulogium on 
the most distinguished landscape painter that Scot- 
land has ever yet seen, we must conclude our 
hasty and very inadequate notice of this charming 
book. Its handsome exterior, and characteristic 
and tasteful embellishments, are pleasant accesso- 
ries, though quite secondary to its literary merits; 
yet one likes to see a beautiful woman well-dressed, 
and a beautifu! book too. This is one alike fitted 
for the drawing-room and the library. 


I confess, that after considerable experience, I have 
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been completely cured of my romantic attachment to 
thatch. The continual repair which it requires to keep it 
water-tight, is a source of perpetual annoyance and 
vexation. Ifthe roof of a cottage be well formed, and 
well projected, so as to throw a deep shadow over the 
wall beneath it, I do not conceive that it will be neces- 
sary to thatch it, in order to add to its picturesque 
effect, at the risk of diminishing the comfort of the poor 
inmates. The most beautiful thatch of any is that com- 
posed of heather. I remember a Highland proprietor, a 
friend of mine, who had constructed in different parts of 
his grounds, some of the most picturesque cottages which 
I ever beheld, which were all thatched with heather. 
When I first saw them I was loud in my commendation 
of his good taste, and high in my praise of his fine 
heather thatch. “It is very beautiful indeed,” said he 
tome. “It has but one fault, indeed, and that is that it 
does not keep out one drop of rain.” Now, I do not 
think that any one has a right to make his cottagers 
suffer to any such extent as this, in order that their 
cottages may look picturesque to his friends, as they 
drive past them in an open carriage on a sunshiny day. 
If a country gentleman must have thatch-roofed cottages, 
and particularly if he must have them thatched with 





heather, 1 would recommend, that he should, in the first 
place, put on a good slate or tile roof, and then cover it 
with the thatch, for which purpose a frame-work might 
be easily laid over it. ‘ ‘ , ‘ “ae 

The late Reverend John Thomson of Duddingstone 
one of the most distinguished of our modern lan 1 
painters, has shown by his works,,how perfectly he Was 
aware of the truth of the observation here made, wj 
regard to the sublimity of effect produced by the height 
of the horizontal line. In his magnificent pictures of 
sea coast castles, he has very frequently availed himself 
of this circumstance. Where the building happens to be 
perched, as is often the case,on some lower projectin 
promontory, round which the sea rages with billows 
which are broken into ten thousand fluctuating fo 
and chafed into spray and foam by the sunken rocks at 
its base, it has been no uncommon practice with him to 
take his view from some higher part of the continuous 
cliffs above, by which means the horizontal line of the 
sea is raised much higher than his principal object. This 
circumstance, together with the matchless skill which 
he has displayed in the management and treatment of 
his sea and sky, has enabled him to produce pictures of 
the most sublime description. 
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Greece Revisited, and Sketches in Lower Egypt in \ of youthful eastern beauty, as also by the superintendan 
: | of the quarries and mines. 


1840, &e.&c. By Edgar Garston, Knight of the 
R. M. Greek Order of the Saviour, &c. 
2 volumes octavo, cloth, with lithographs. Pp. 
666. Saunders & Otley. 

Tuts is by no means a profound work; but it com- 
prises many lively sketches of the superfices of society 
in the New Kingdom, which the author had visited 
seventeen years before, a volunteer in the cause of Greek 
freedom and independence. In Lower Egypt his facts 


We received them with such hospitable appliances as 


In | our sea-store afforded, seasoned with the inevitable chi. 


bouque and coffee, and afterwards accompanied them on 


_ shore to the house of the direetor of the Dogana, Capt, 


Hadji* Andrea, by whom we were regaled with the 
same eastern pledges of welcome. He is a maternal 
cousin of the governor, and a fine specimen of the Hyd- 
riote of the revolution ; with features strongly marked, 


_ but handsome, and expressive of indomitable resolution, 


_he possesses the frame of a Hercules. 


and observations are of a more solidand important char- | 


acter. Perhaps he was too well received at the Court 


of King Otho, and by the official people at Athens, to | family, according to ancient usage. 


feel himself entitled to indulge in any freedom of remark. 
In the dominions of the Pacha he was under no restraint; 
and, taken altogether, we prefer the part of the work which 
refers to Egypt, though Mehemet Aliislessa favourite with 
him than with most other English travellers. The beauty 


of the women, from the fair queen of Otho and the stately | 


and lovely classic dames of her Court, to the strap- 
ping and symmetrical Nubian slave girls, and the bright- 
eyed Arab maids, appear to have been objects of deeper 


concernment to this gallant knight than questions of 


politics or of public economy. Wherever he went he kept 
“a bright look-out” for female beauty. The descrip- 
tions of the private country residences of the persons 
whom he visited in different parts of Greece possess more 
general interest than court balls and fashionable parties 
in Athens. The Minister of Marine placed a govern- 
ment schooner at his disposal, and he cruised about 


among the isles of Greece. The scene of the following 
adventure is the Island of Milo:— 


March \9th.—The heavy rain which was falling when 
I wrote my notes of yesterday continued throughout the 
day. It did not, however, prevent the governor from 
coming down to visit us in reply to the letters which we 
had sent up to his residence at the Castro. Heisa fine, 
intelligent, old man, having still much of the vigour and 
vivacity of youth, and speaks both French and Italian 
with fluency. He was accompanied by one of his sons, 





He and his whole 
family retain the Hydriote dress and customs ; and 
under his roof, for the first time since my return to 
Greece, I had my coffee and sweetmeats (+é yAvx) pre- 
sented to me by the hand of the eldest daughter of the 
On paying a visit 
to the adjoining village, we found the houses, so unpro- 
mising without, to be exceedingly clean within. 

At about ten o’clock this morning, the weather be- 
came bright and propitious, and we set out for the Castro. 
The road, or bridle-path, winds among hills covered with 
volcanic remains. For some distance before approach- 
ing the town, the hills abound in excavations, many of 
which are used as storehouses, or as places of refuge for 


_ shepherds and their flocks; others are partially choked 


up ; but those which have been recently opened, and 
they are numerous, are free from rubbish, and by their 
internal arrangement, show for what purpose they have 
been originally formed. They are quadrangular, and 
on either side and at the extremity of the excavations are 
tiers of sarcophagi, hollowed out of the rock, and dis 
posed with architectural regularity. Some of the cham- 
bers contain six, some nine, or even more, of these rest- 
ing-places of the departed. : ; , ° 
After visiting several of these family tombs, we went to 
pay our respects to the governor, whose residence is 


_ situated at the foot of the hill on which the Castro stands. 


In his house we were received with the same pleasing, 
but almost obsolete, etiquette which had been exercised 


_to us the day preceding at that of the director of the 


customs. His government includes the islands of 
Siphno, Argentiere, Siphanto, and Polycandro, Not 
withstanding so respectable an extent of rule, he seems 
disposed to look upon his government as a sort of exile, 








* The title of Hadji is assumed by those who have visited 
the Holy Sepulchre, and is inherited by the eldest son, with 


an ex-scholar of the banished Cairis, anda perfect model | whom it terminates, 
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isasmuch as it debars him from giving to his children | The houses at the Castro are very unpretending in 
education he would wish. On my inquiring what their outward appearance, but are models of neatness 
force he had to support his authority in the and cleanliness within. The seafaring portion of the 
-jand, he told me that he had one phalangide, and that inhabitants is a fine manly-looking race, and, judging 
of his assistance he had little need, his subjects be- from the specimens which we saw, the women are re- 
ing Very orderly, and, moreover, so docile, that whenany markable for beauty. During our ascent and descent 
: ity occurred, he had only to send an order to through the town we noticed ten or twelve heads, which 
the culprit to go to prison, and forthwith to prison he | in delicacy of outline realized the beau-ideal of Greek 
went. sculptors, and scarcely less the dreams of eastern poets, 
From the house of the governor, accompanied by him, | in the softness of the eyes and the fine pencilling of the 
we went to that of the French consul, by whom we were eyebrows. Two of these beauteous heads we saw bend- 
received with much kindness and politeness. The hon- ing over an occupation of a very humble nature—that of 
gars of his house were performed by a daughter of great plying the shuttle. 
beauty, Who acquitted herself of the duty with a simple | 
e, which pope —s age among the most 
lished of the fair daughters of my own country. ‘ ! : 
a parts of the Levant yo the the light of woman’s | . I rom the ( astro we descended to the site of the an- 
sountenance is not hidden within the precincts of the C!™t city. On visiting the theatre, I found it to be 
harem, there is an extreme gentleness ard almost sub- completely cleared of the soil and rubbish in which it 
nissiveness in the deportment of the sex, which, when was half buried when I was last here. It is beautifully 
sceompanied by grace and beauty, tell forcibly upon the arse aon the slope of a hill, and the spectators, on 
feelings of the wanderer from western climes. ; ooking beyond the scene, would command a view of a 
age I retarn from this digression to the visits | Portion of the harbour, and of the coast beyond. The 
of the day, and to the house of the Chevalier Brest. | Sears of the theatre are for the most part perfect, as is 
Though of French descent, and the representative of | also their sheathing of white marble. Altogether it is 
that nation, he can hardly be looked upon as a French- | in a better state of preservation than any other Hellenic 


The Venus of Milo was, we here learn, found near the 
theatre of the ancient city. 


man,having been born in one of the islands of the Archi- | theatre which has been discovered. The Venus of Milo 
b) 


pelago, and educated at Constantinople. He is also 


wedded toa Greek lady, the mother of our beautiful | 
friend, and of three other daughters celebrated for their | 
personal charms, who are married and established else- | 
where, so that he may be considered as thoroughly 
naturalized. M. Brest has been resident here since | 
1816; and while the island was yet under Turkish rule, 
and such exports were not forbidden, he had the gratifi- 
cation of embarking the beautiful Venus of Milo for the 


land of his fathers. During the revolution, his house | 


guished family, and his assistance was freely extended 
to the unfortunate Sciotes and Moreotes who sought re- 
fuge here. I visited him in 1825, when the Greek fleet 


was lying off the south coast of the island, and it was | 
not without pleasure that I found myself recognised by | 


him as an old acquaintance, despite of the lapse of years 
and the substitution of a palletot for a fustanella. M. 
Brest’s house is situated on the verge of a lofty perpen- 
dicular cliff, which overlooks the entrance of the port. 
Pursuing our round of visits, in which we were now 
accompanied by the Consul, we went to call upon 
Madame Tataraki, widow of a primate, who had exten- 
sive possessions in this island, and in those of Serpho 


whose grace and beauty suggested the foregoing obser- 
vations respecting the ladies of the Levant. She re- 
ceived us with the same pledges of Eastern hospitality 
with which we had been met elsewhere, with, however, 
this difference, that her unmarried daughters, who are 
said to be very beautiful, did not make their appearance 
to do the honours of the house. I saw them, however, 
taking stealthy glances at the strangers; and, notwith- 
standing the care they took to avoid observation, I had 
ample opportunity of assuring myself that they well de- 
serve their reputation as to beauty. The mother pos- 


_ was found at a very short distance from it, and probably 


other treasures of the same description are still lying 
buried in the neighbourhood. The inhabitants hold in a 


_ sort of superstitious awe the statues which they discover 
| when excavating. They look upon them as personifica- 


tions of the genius of the spot, and consider it unlucky 
to meddle with them. The superstitions of the Hellenes 
may be traced to this belief in an intermediate race 
between men and angels, which prevails both in the 
islands and among the mountains of Attica and of the 


j > > 
afforded shelter to the ladies of more that one distin- | P¢loponnessus. 


The next island visited was Agios Giorgios. 

This island is inhabited by one family only—that of a 
Hydriote, who is also the proprietor of it. It was be- 
stowed upon his father by a Capudan Pacha, to whom 
he had rendered some signal service, and who com- 
manded him in return to name such reward as it might 


| be in his power to grant. The Hydriote asked the grant 


of this island, which was then uninhabited, and his 
prayer was forthwith accorded by the Pacha, who also 
expressed his surprise at his moderation. The grant 
was confirmed by the Porte, and has remained unques- 
tioned through subsequent political changes. The son 


_of the original grantee has brought great part of the 
and Siphanto; her son is affianced to the fair damsel | 


{ 


island into cultivation, and it now yields grain, wine, 


and figs in abundance, besides sunporting four or five 


hundred head of sheep and goats. The lambs and the 
cheese of St. George are esteemed for their excellent 
quality, and in these and other produce the proprietor 
carries on an advantageous traffic with his native 
island. 





This “ Lord of the Isle” has a wife and a numerous 


| family of children, so that his existence must be rather 
| that of a patriarch than of a recluse. During the winter 


months, his opportunities of communicating with the 
mainland, or with the neighbouring islands, are very 


sesses the remains of equal or greater loveliness, and | rare. In that season he inhabits a house which he has 
notwithstanding the peculiarity of her Serphiote costume, built in a sheltered situation on the east side of the 
Which is rather opposed to the acquirement or display | island; during the summer, he takes up his quarters in 
of graceful carriage, is altogether ladylike and aristo- | a spacious-looking building on the highest point of it. 
cratic in her bearing. She was clad in deep mourning, | Near to the latter is a very small chapel; and when we 
Which she has not quitted since the death of her hus- | were off the island, with the aid of the glass, we could 
band, who perished in a squall between this and one of | distinctly perceive the patriarch and his family passing 
the neighbouring islands about five years ago. Though | from the chapel to the house, probably returning from 
the exterior of Madame Tataraki’s residence be very | the performance of his morning devotions, How much 
unpretending, compared with the houses of persons of | more pure and exalted must or may be the devotion of a 


the same rank elsewhere, the interior is spacious, and | man so situated than that of the i 


fitted up with much elegance, and at the same time with 
extreme simplicity. 


bitant of a crowded 
city ! 
Agios Giorgios, by some of the commentators of Lord 


After paying our respects to her, we ascended by a | Byron, has been selected as the scene of the “ Corsair.” 


‘ort of half streets, half staircases, to the highest point 
of the Castro, which is one of the stations whence the 
pilots look out for vessels entering the Archipelago. . . 


_ There are many points of the island from which Medora 
may be supposed to have gazed on the departing Conrad 


until 
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“ The tender blue of that large loving eye 
- Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy. 


I should have treated as a “dreamer of dreams” any 
one who, fourteen years ago, might have told me that I 
should ever be a spectator of such ceremonies and scenes, 
and pass the day in the manner I have described at the 


foot of the Acropolis ! 


In the lecture-room I found M. Landerer, the royal 
professor of chemistry, surrounded by an attentive audi- 
ence, composed of both middle-aged and young pupils, 
to whom he was delivering a lecture on mineralogy. He 
is a Bavarian, but is a perfect master of the oo of 

‘have 


thus heard an Englishman plead, an Amerigan preach, 


the country, in which his lecture was delivered. 


and a Bavarian lecture, in Greek, all ‘apparently 
thoroughly versed in the delicacies of the language. 


Sir Edgar’s travels have not been wholly barren of 


purely original information, independently of the plea- 
sure they convey as an every-day record. Here is an 


adventure that might raise Lord Monboddo from his 


grave, and which appears more marvellous than all the 
magic of Egypt :-— 
I must not omit to state, that at Heliopolis was ex- 


hibited to us an Arab boy of four or five years of age, to 
whom nature has been more liberal than to his fel- 


lows, having bestowed upon him a veritable Tai/. It is | 
placed in the precise spot where a tail ought to be, is | 


about three inches long, and resembles the tail of a pig. 


If it grow with his growth, by the time he reaches man- | 


hood it will be a most inconvenient and extensive ap- 


pendage. The boy is in all other respects well formed, | 
and his countenance is more intelligent than that of | 


most children of his race and age. I assure my readers 


that this Ta/e is veritable. 
Egypt has ever been the land of marvels and pro- 
digies. 
Scott’s Tour to Waterloo and Paris, in 1815. 
Saunders & Otley. Pp. 284. 


The volume is many years past date. Its author, 


the Laird of Gala, accompanied his eminent namesake, | 


Sir Walter Scott, and some other friends and neighbours, 
in that journey to the Continent, immediately after the 
battle of Waterloo, and while the Allies were still in 
Paris, with which the world has been acquainted for up- 
wards of twenty-five years, from Paul’s Letters to his 
Ninsfolk. In those days, everything seen was fresh or 
wonderful to insular eyes. But if the interest of the 
realities have passed away, how much more that of the 
en passant descriptions of a tourist making no preten- 
sions to the literary power or grace which can make 
much out of slender materials. The anecdotes and in- 
cidental notices of Scott, who by this time was in the 
zenith of his fame, will prove the most attractive part of 
the volume, and they are numerous. Scott, in short, 
isthe pivot on which the narrative turns. A few of 
these anecdotes may serve as a specimen of a book which 
will be acceptable, at all events, to the old friends and 
neighbours ofthe author. At Mechlin, Mr. Scott, for 
the first time in his life, was present at the celebration 
of mass; and on going to the cathedral, Sir Walter re- 
marked to him—* The officiating clergyman might possi- 
bly, at first sight, appear as if engaged in some nice pro- 
cess of cookery, rather than in a devotional exercise.” 

The spirit of Napoleon’s soldiery is finely illustrated 
in the following anecdote :— 

Some English friends, whom we met with in Brussels, 
had been resident during these days of peril, and de- 
scribed with horror the appearance of the wagon-loads 
of wounded men, who were brought in rapid succession 
from the field. But the doors of the inhabitants were 
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invariably opened with the utmost readiness, anq all 
were received without discrimination. 

The enthusiasm of the French prisoners who 
brought into the town was unshaken, and their ferocit 
unsubdued. They shouted “ Vive l’Empereur” a mu 
point of death,and declared they would do the whole work 
over again—that Napoleon would be in the Chateau dp 
Lac immediately, and Brussels pillaged and burnt jn a 
few hours. 


The effects of war were painfully conspicuous as tho 
tourists advanced into France ; and the embittered and 
mortified feelings of the people were at least as remark. 
able as the outward signs of devastation, particularly op 
the line of march of the Prussians. In Paris, they were 
surprised at the number of caricatures to be seen of Ng. 
poleon and his friends. In the ballads sung in the 
streets, the Emperor was held up to contempt and ridi.- 
cule; nor did the grotesque and awkward English, and 
their uncouth costumes, escape. One day, Mr. Scot; 
and Sir Walter dined at a humble cabaret with M. Che. 
valier, the librarian of St. Genevieve, who gave them his 
notion of the sudden apparent tranquillity :— 


M. Chevalier was somewhat of an alarmist, and could 
not believe that matters were by any means settled jn 





Paris, notwithstanding the overwhelming power of the 

allies, and the ruined condition of France. The rage of 

party in the country, he considered it impossible to sub. 
ue. 

“You English,” said he, “have party feelings, which 
are no doubt sufficiently keen and constantly in action; 
but you have no idea of the extent to which they are 
carried with us. You publish placards, and you have 
processions and dinners, and you drink a great deal, and 
make long speeches—ct vous dites, ‘ G—d d—n, (thump- 
ing his fist on the table)—Sere—et ‘ G—d d—n encore, 
—et voila tout. En France c’est different—bien—bien 
| different.” 


| In 1831, this great difference became pretty manifest; 
| and may again, perhaps, before 1845. Fifteen years isa 
| long interval in France. Notwithstanding the magnificent 





| fetes and charming balls given by the Duke of Welling. 
_ ton, and the other conquerors, Napoleon was not wholly 
forgotten. After a review of the Allied troops one day, 


| Mr. Scott tells— 


| 
| mire and arrange with much care and nicety. 


I observed in the hand of a lively young lady in the 
| house, a bouquet of carnations, which she seemed to ad- 
I said— 
“ Ace que je crois, Mademoiselle, vous avez des fleurs 
dans ce joli bouquet la, que se trouvent dans le jardin de 
l’Empereur.”—* Ah, oui, Monsieur,” she replied, “et cela 
ne m’ empeche pas de les admirer—elles sont des belles 
fleurs.—Je suis Frangaise d’ailleurs.” . . . .. 

A little raut rien had been detected calling out, “ Vive 
l’Empereur;” on being pursued, he shouted it again— 
“ Vive l’Empereur Alexandre.” 


One evening, at the opera, this diverting incident oc- 
curred— 


The piece I saw was Figaro, which was well got up, 





} 
| 





although the ingenious valet himself appeared to me 
somewhat tame. 

A Frenchman next me, who seemed very anxious to 
show off his knowledge of English, said, “ He too old, et 


| too cold.” The effect of the music, however, was de- 


lightful, after what we had been accustomed to at most 
of the other theatres. It seemed also to give much 82 
tisfaction to the audience, which was extremely large 
and brilliant. The heat was excessive, and I was glad 
to leave the house as soon as possible after the conclu- 
sion of the opera. My neighbour, to whom I have al- 
luded, seemed quite overpowered as well as myself, and 
said to me, rubbing his hands, “I am starving wid heat.” 
Of course nothing was left for me but to assent to his 
observation. Shortly before I took m; departure, his 
anxiety to display his acquirements in English, was ex- 
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ined by his putting into my hand a card of his terms 
asa teacher of our language, with a request for my pa- 
tronage. 

There is not much more in the volume requiring no- 
tice, save that Scott, the nearer he drew to Scotland and 


home, became the more gay and happy. 


Jmray's Cyclopedia of Popular Medicine. Intended 
for Domestic Use, Pp. 860. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 

This is the work of a regularly educated and expe- 
rienced physician, who avails himself of every resource 
of medical science in its present advanced state, without 
submitting to the trammels and mere conventionalities 
ofhis profession. Itis no usual thing to find the Fellow 





ofa Royal College of Physicians candidly confessing, | 


while lamenting the fact, that medical skill is often 
baffled ; and that the physician sometimes understands 
little more of the real causes, nature, and cure of many 
fatal diseases, than any uninstructed individual. Next 
to this honesty, as proofs of judgment and candour, we 
consider the importance which Dr. Imray uniformly at- 
tributes to what may be called simple and natural re- 
medies and restoratives. 

As Dr. Imray’s Cyclopedia is not intended to instruct 
the profession, but to communicate popular information 
to private individuals, and form a work of reference for 
family use, no space is spent in theoretical speculation, 
or mere matters of debate or curiosity. The causes and 
symptoms of the various diseases are, in the first place, 
stated in plain and intelligible language; next the treat- 
ment is described, with such explanatory or cautionary 
remarks as are considered necessary,and then the doses 
of medicine to be given are accurately specified, so as to 
be seeu at a glance in connexion with the general treat- 
ment. Not that the work is intended to supersede the 
regular practitioner, but to afford simple rules for the 
alleviation of diseases, and for the preservation of health, 
as often as circumstances or trivial derangement render 
it prudent to attend to small ailments, and inexpedient 
to summon the physician. The Cyclopedia, taken as a 
whole, contains a valuable body of popular medical in- 
formation, without encouraging the temerity which 
would in any serious case dispense with proper advice, 
or fostering the more common error of flying to the doc- 
tor if “ the finger does but ache.” 


The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
8vo. With Portrait. Pp. 416. Longman 
& Co. 

This volume bears no author’s name. It contains in 
substance whatever was most interesting and popular in 
the Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, which appeared in three 
Volumes shortly after his death ; and which purported 
to be compiled, by a friend who had long known him, 
from his letters and journals, and to be revised by his 
‘ons. The present volume contains all that was essen- 
tial,in the former work, and much indeed to edify and 
to delight. The early part of Clarke’s history, and his 
domestic life, is that which was both the most instructive 
and the most charming ; and this is very fully detailed in 
the present volume. We do not know any piece of recent 
biography which we could more heartily recommend to 
the young, than the Life and Labours of Adam Clarke. 
In no man—no methodist minister—were warmth of 
heart and soberness of mind, strict religious principle and 


*xpansive charity, more happily blended. He must have | 
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been a rare methodist parson, who, born more than 
eighty years since, yet knowing what was in man, could 
judge and speak with tenderness and wise indulgence of 
Rosert Burns ; allow that Napoleon was a greater 
General than the Duke of Wellington, though the luck 
or chance went against him at last ; and who could give 
this advice to a young preacher—* Acquaint yourself 
with British History. Read few sermons ; they will do 
you little good. The lives of holy men will be profit- 
able to you. Live in the Divine Life. Walk in the 
Divine Life. Live for the salvation of men.” In the 
spirit of the above advice, we commend to young men 
this Life of Adam Clarke—of a “ holy man ”—as of more 
excellence than many volumes of even good sermons, or 
school theology. 


Brief Notices of Hayti. By John Chandler. Ward. 

The author of this little book appears to belong to the 
Society of Friends. In 1839,he made a missionary tour 
te Jamaica, accompanied by his wife. And every man 
going abroad, for the purpose of gathering information 
as to the social condition of the people he visits, ought, if 
possible, to be so companioned. All that Mr. Chandler 
witnessed in Jamaica, and the other islands which he 
visited, bore testimony to the complete success of the 
emancipation of the Blacks. The account of Hayti, 
where he spent some time, is composed in a plain, sen- 
sible, unaffected style ; and contains many remarks and 
hints by which the Hayteans themselves might profit. 
The young Republic is still, as may well be imagined, 
very far from perfect in its institutions and government. 
In education, and in morals, (as regards the relations of 
the sexes,) the condition of Hayti is very low indeed. 
But the work of amelioration, in public affairs and in 
private conduct, is hopefully commenced. The priests 
are,as usual, busy for mischief; but the President is 
happily stronger than the priests ; and he is an enlight- 
ened man. ‘This little work is very well worth reading, 
both for its spirit, and the specific information which it 
contains, 

Creoleana, or Social and Domestic Life in Barba- 
does. By John Ordeson. Saunders & Otley. 
A tale, written by a native of the West Indies, is made 

the vehicle of a description of what colonial life was 

sixty years since. - It is homely enough ; but evidently 
accurate and truthful in representation ; and it is con- 
sequently possessed of more interest than many of those 
more ambitious attempts which depend only upon style 
and second-rate literary merit. The characters are felt 
to be literally taken from the life, and thus they please. 


Essays for Summer Hours. By Charles Lanman. 


We cannot guess how this American production has 
found its way to our table. The sketches, which are of 
the school which Washington Irving has rendered so 
popular, and which numbers many disciples both in the 
New and the Old World, are pleasingly written, and have 
all an excellent moral design. 


Hart's Fancy- Work Book. 


This is a little work adapted to the drawer or bag of 
every lady’s work-table. The authoress teaches how all 
kinds of embroidery, bead-work, Berlin work, Chenille 
work, and so forth, are executed ; all about patterns, 
and every variety oi stitch ; from cross-stitch to Gobelin 
stitch. In short, Mrs. Hart’s book is the cade mecum of 
the embroideress, and the fabricator of tasteful fancy- 
works of cards, beads, Ac., &e. 
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American Whites and Blacks. By E. 8. Abdy, 
M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Author 
of a Journal, &c., in the United States. Gilpin: 
London. 

Mr. Abdy is beyond question the most fervent-minded 
friend of the blacks now in this country. He imagines 


that some of the most distinguished periodical publica- 
tions of Germany betray a tone and tendency that would 






| cal linguist, besides his pretensions as an original poet, 





justify the suspicion of a systematic attempt to deceive | 


the public mind on the subject of American slavery ; 
and he accordingly takes up the cudgels to baffle this 
covert attempt, and plies them with vigour and right 
good-will, without respect of persons or authorities. 


On the Use and Study of History. By W. Somers 
M‘Cullagh, LL.B. Dublin: Machen. London : 
Longman. 


and as one more skilled in northern literature and anti. 
quities than many of his contemporaries who have made 
this branch of knowledge a professional study. His 
translations of the relics of the Icelandic and Scanding. 
vian poetry, have long been admired by all Gothic Eng. 
lish readers for their fidelity and spirit. The present 
edition comprehends all these translations, as wel] as 
Mr. Herbert’s original poems, with the exception of 
Attila, which appeared not long since in a separate 
volume of the same size with this edition. Three Sup- 
plemental Books of that epic appear in this collection, 
and also the author’s learned reviews; thus rendering 
the works complete, with the exception of certain trea. 
tises or essays on Botany and Natural History. Mr, 
Herbert’s works are, however, not for the many, though 
a desirable addition to the stores of a scholar, and of 


every gentleman aspiring to form a library. 


This volume contains the substance of a course of | 


J 


lectures delivered in the Theatre of the Mechanics’ | 


Institution in Dublin. They are necessarily of a popu- 
lar character ; but they display both power and freedom 
of thought. The second lecture, What is history, and 
what is not history? and the fourth, ow to read history, 
are deserving of particular commendation. The book 


may be read with advantage by young men everywhere; | 
though one is not permitted to forget that the author is | 


an Irishman. 


Questiones Mosaica, or the Book of Genesis com- 





History oF CHRISTIAN MIssIoNs, FROM THE REForma- 


| TION TO THE PRESENT TIME. By James A. Huie. Oliver 


| 
| 


j 


| 


pared with the Remains of Ancient Religions. | 


By Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx. 


Bohn. 

This is not a book for the many. It is the production of 
learned leisure ; the ingenious speculation of a free 
inquirer, who imagines that in the multitude of com- 
mentators there has been anything rather than light or 
wisdom. 


Elements of Astronomy. By Hugo Reid. 
Oliver & Boyd. 

This is one of the best of Mr. Reid’s useful elemen- 
tary books ; compendious and yet full; scientific and 
clear in arrangement. ‘The treatise is illustrated by nu- 
merous diagrams and wood engravings of the heavenly 
bodies, very neatly executed, and will be found highly 
worthy of the attention of teachers, and of those who are 


London; | 


& Boyd.—An interesting epitome, compiled with pains 
and ability. 

LECTURES ON PALEY, OR THE PRINCIPLES OF Morattty; 
designed for the use of Students in the University, 
London : Cadell.—A useful synopsis. 

Lectures oN Locke, or THE Princripces or Loaic; 


designed for the use of Students in the University. 


London: Cadell. 


Course or Civit ENGINEERING, comprising Plane 
Trigonometry, Surveying, and Levelling, &c., &c., de- 


signed for the use of Engineering Colleges, Schools, 


Practical Engineers, and Land Proprietors. By John 


Gregory, Esq., Civil Engineer. Dublin: Machen. Lon- 


endeavouring to instruct themselves in the most elevating | 


of all the sciences. 


proceeding to India. By Henry Kerr, a retired 
Othcer of the H.E.I. Company’s Military Ser- 
vice, and formerly Commandant of Gentlemen 


don : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; and Longmans. 

THe Reticious History or Man, in which Religion 
and Superstition are traced from their source. By D. 
Morison. Second Edition. Smith & Elder. 

Five Lectures delivered by Joux 
Whittaker & Co. 

THe Book or Tuoveut. Bull: London.—This isa 
commonplace book, or selection of observations and pat 
sages on morals, manners, character, &c., &c. No com- 
pilation of the kind can be without merit ; and this has 
its competent share of wisdom, philosophy, good plain 
sense, and also make-bulk, or book-making. 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GORDON in Coventry. 


A Treatise on Fresco, Encaustic, aND TEMPERA 


, r ’ Pp NTING: >] > suDS y se : sliv red 
A Few Words to Cadets, and other Young Persons, | FarNeings hing the eutetance of lectures Gime 


at the Society of British Artists. By Eugenio Latilla. 
—This is a work for artists, but particularly for decora- 


tive artists, though persons intending to have thei 


Cadets in Fort-William, Calcutta. Second Edi- | 


Allen & Co. 


A useful manual for youths proceeding to India, among 
whom good advice is generally much wanted. 


tion. 


Works of the Honourchle and Very Reverend Wil- 
liam Herbert, Dean of Manchester, &c. &c. With 
Additions and Corrections by the Author. 2 
volumes, octavo, cloth. London: Bohn. 


The author of the works, of which the present is a new 
and corrected edition, has long enjoyed a high reputation, 


houses finished in the styles treated of, may receive use 
ful hints from the perusal of the Lectures. 


A Treatise oN LAND-SURVEYING AND LEVELLING, &¢., 
&c. By Henry James Castle, Surveyor and Civil Engi- 
neer, Lecturer on Practical Surveying and Levelling t@ 
King’s College, London. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—This 
gentleman, feeling the want of an elementary treatise oF 
class book for his pupils while a lecturer at King’s Col 
lege, compiled this work for their use; and he reason- 
ably concludes that it may be found equally usefal to 


| those who are studying either land-surveying and level 


| 


as an accomplished general scholar and an eminent eriti- | By John Reid, Stockbroker. Fourth Edition. 


ling in other Institutions, or by themselves. 
Manvat or tHe Scorrisn Stocks anp Britis Funps- 
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NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Father Connell. By the O’Hara Family. 3 vols. 
London: T. C. Newby. 


We deeply regret that Mr. Banim’s latest, and, as it 
at a cursory glance, most perfect Irish story, 

has reached us at so late a period of the month, that we 
can, at present, do no more than herald its appearance, 
and inform the admirers of imaginative works, of the 
rich banquet that awaits them in this bright creation of 


original genius. 


Trevor Hastings ; or, the Battle of Tewkesbury. By 
the author of “ Henry of Monmouth.” 3 vols. 
Saunders & Otley. 


This is an entertaining historical romance, which be- 
sides possesses the secondary advantage of forcing the 
students of the circulating library to know something of 
English history, and of historical personages, whether 
they will or not. The story shows one or two sturdy, 
and boldly-outlined, genuine English characters. We 
have read the romance with great pleasure. There is 
life and freshness in it. 


Softness. By the Author of “ Hardness.” In 
3 vols. Saunders & Otley. | 


The novel with this queer name, the symbol of a facile, | 
good-uatured young Baronet, as Hardness was that of a 
cross, harsh, obstinate old Earl, is one of those clever 
skimble-skamble narratives, which, without previous de- 
sign, or much expense of thought, a man of lively talents, 
and general information, though of the superficial kind, | 
who is conversant with the topics and the mixed society 
of the day, may put together in such a way as to be ex- 
ceedingly amusing. One who has nothing else very press- | 
ing to do, will not think of laying the book down ; 
but once read and laid down, few will think much about 
taking it up again. There are books which are like plea- 
sant companions in a mail-coach, or at a table d’hote. 
They serve to speed the hour agreeably, and that is 
praise enough. There is a very cleverly-sketched Irish 
servant of the old school of low comedy ; but he becomes 
a bore from being too often obtruded. The tragic scenes 
have dramatic force ; and the hero, the personification of | 
Softness, is a higher and as truthful a conception, with | 
much more to commend him to the sympathies of readers, | 
than the rugged unnatural monster of the previous novel, | 
Hardness. 


NEW POEMS. 


Of these, having run deeply into arrears, many volumes 
now lie before us. In endeavouring to render all the 
poets and versifiers whatever small measure of justice 
Was in our power, we have unfortunately, by attempting 
#0 much, failed in everything ; and must now be con- 
tent with publishing little more than a catalogue of the 
latest additions to English verse-——WorpswortH 
tlaims the first place, if it be not too great a liberty to 


place him even at the head of the ordinary tuneful bro- 
therhood. 


Poems cureriy of Earty and Late Years, including 
the Borperers, a Tragedy: By Wititam Worps- 
wortu. Moxon.—The far largest divisions of this new 
Yolame consist of poems of early date ; but marked by 
the peculiarities and characteristics of the poet in the 
maturity of his genius. The first piece, Guilt and Sor- 
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row, or Incidents upon Salisbury Plain, is 9 long desul- 
tory tale, which cannot take away, nor yet add much to 
the poetical reputation of the author of Ruth and Michael. 
The volume concludes with the Drama ; which was com- 
posed, like the Tale, more than forty years since, and is 
now given to the world by the author, to spare his sue- 
cessors the task of deciding on its fate. It was never 
intended for the stage. It is without passion, and with- 
out action : a tranquil, thongh deep study of the human 
heart, in its most hidden weakness and perversity— 
those which are not suspected, even by itself, until the 
temptation and the hour bring into light all its hideous- 
ness. A series of short Poems and Sonnets, composed 
during a tour in Italy, and another series upon Death 
Punishments, many miscellaneous Sonnets, and a goodly 


| number of occasional poems, fill up an ample and neat 


volume ; which, besides, forms the VII. of the late 
edition of Worpswortn’s Portican Works. From the 
oceasional poems, we select our specimens. Nor will 


_ their strength and beauty be their sole recommendation 


to Scotsmen. 


AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS, 1808. 


I SHIVER, Spirit fierce and bold, 

At thought of what I now behold: 

As vapours breathed from dungeons cold, 
Strike pleasure dead, 

So sadness comes from out the mould 
Where Burns is laid. 


And have I then thy bones so near, 
And Thou forbidden to appear !— 
As if it were thyself that’s here, 
I shrink with pain : 
And both my wishes and my fear, 
Alike are vain. 


Off, weight—nor press on weight !—away 
Dark thoughts !—they came, but not to stay ; 
With chastened feelings would I pay 

The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides his clay 

From mortal view. 


Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius “ glinted forth ;” 
Rose like a star that, touching earth, 
For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 


The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The struggling heart, where be they now t— 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough, 

The prompt, the brave, . 
Slept with the obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave. 


Well might I mourn that He was gone, 

Whose light I hailed when first it shone; 

When breaking forth, as Nature’s own, 
It showed my youth, 

How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 


Alas ! where’er the current tends, 
Regret pursues, and with it blends,— 
Huge Criffel’s hoary top ascends, 
By Skiddaw seen— 
Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might have been ;— 


True friends, though diversely inclined ; 
But heart with heart, and mind with mind, 
Where the main fibres are entwined 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 
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The tear will start, and let it flow; 

Thou “ poor inhabitant below,” 

At this dread moment—even so— 
Might we together 

Have sate and talked where gowans blow, 
Or on wild heather. 


And oh, for Thee, by pitying grace, 

Checked oftimes in a devious race, 

May He who halloweth the place 
Where man is laid 

Receive thy spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed ! 


Sighing, I turned away ; but ere 

Night fell, I heard, or seemed to hear, 

Music that sorrow comes not near— 
A ritual hymn, 

Chanted in love that casts out fear, 
By Seraphim. 


What follows is extracted from another poem, sug- 
gested by a visit made next day to the residence of Burns 
on the banks of Nith—to Ellisland farm-house :— 


Enough of sorrow, wreck and blight: 

Think rather of those moments bright, 

When to the consciousness of right, 
His course was true, 

When Wisdom prospered in his sight, 
And Virtue grew.— 


Yes, freely let our hearts expand, 
Freely, as in youth’s season bland, 
When, side by side, his Book in hand, 
We* wont to stray, 
Cur pleasure varying at command 
Of each sweet day. 


How oft inspired must he have trode 

These pathways, yon far stretching road ; 

There lurks his home ; in that abode, 
With mirth elate, 

Or in his nobly pensive mood, 
The Rustic sate. 

Proud thoughts that image overawes, 

Before it humbly let us pause, 

And ask of Nature from what cause, 
And by what rules, 

She trained her Burns to win applause 
That shames the Schools. 


Through busiest streets, and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen ; 
He rules ’mid winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives, 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives. 


Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of Heaven 

This minstrel lead, his sins forgiven ; 

The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavour, 

And memory of Earth’s bitter leaven 
Effaced for ever. 


But why to him confine the prayer, 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
Un the frail heart, the purest share 
With all that live -— 
The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive ! 


For a pathetic passage referring to Scott’s last mel- 
ancholy days, and to the poet himself, which we had 
marked out, we find that there is no space left. It occurs 
in the poem entitled Musings near A quapendente. 





_ * In this pilgrimage Wordsworth was accompanied by his 
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| Poems—Legendary, Lyrical, and Descriptive, By 


David Vedder. Edinburgh Printing Company, 
Cloth. Pp. 372. 
It gives us much pleasure to meet the scatterlings of 

one of the most popular of our living Scottish bards at 


| last?collected in a form worthy of them; and, with all the 


external accomplishments of typography, binding, onq 
embellishment, laid at the feet of her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, by one of the most loyal of her servants, g 
many of the poems have, within the last ten years, 
graced our own pages, that it might seem a kind of re. 


| flected egotism, or indirect compliment to our owp 


taste and discrimination, now to sit down gravely to give 
Vedder’s poems the praise we consider due. The task 
of criticism we accordingly leave to judges who may be 
presumed more impartial; contented with announcing 
and describing the work. The illustratiors, by W, 
Geikie, a native artist of very great merit, are worthy of 
the work. We believe it is as a sentimental and de- 
scriptive poet that Mr. Vedder is best known. His 
forte, however, is humour; in proof of which, we selec; 
as a specimen of the new wares of the volume, 7'he Street 
Auctioneer—a piece admirably illustrated by Geikie. 
Come, crowd around the stair, gude fowk, 
Ye’'ll get your fortunes mended ; 
For here’s a weel-seleckit stock, 
An’ keen am I to vend it.— 
See ! here’s a shawl for twa pound three— 
Ye’ll ablins think I’m boastin’ ; 
As gude as e’er cam ower the sea, 
Frae Persia or Hindostan! 
“ A half-crown for’t.”—Are ye done ? 
I’m ruin’d—Goin’ ! goin’! gone! 
Here’s siller-mounted specs for age, 
Frae Lon’on new come down ; 
For purblindism’s a’ the rage 
Wi’ half the fops in town; 
An’ youthfu’ ladies sport them too— 
It makes them look quite knowin’. 
* A sixpence for them.”—Thanks to you ; 
Agoin’! goin’! goin’! 
“ Another penny.”——Are ye done ? 
I’m harried :—goin’! goin’! gone! 


Here’s fifty yards o’ Brussels lace, 
Brought hame by Skipper Saunders; 
He stowed it in a canny place, 
When he came ower frae Flanders ; 
It’s worth a guinea ilka yard, 
*Twad been a glorious seizure; 
But trade is dull, an’ times are hard, 
I’ll gie you’t at your pleasure. 
“ Five ”—* ten” —* twall”—* fifteen” —“ twenty- 
one.” 
Pll flee the kintra’ :—goin’! gone ! 


Scraps from the Knapsack of a Soldier, consisting of 
Brevities in Verse. By Calder Campbell ; Author 
of the “Palmer’s Last Lesson,” “Lays of the 
East,” &c., &c. 

Following the laudable custom which this season 
seems in vogue among the poets, Major Campbell, be 
sides publishing a good many new pieces, has collected 
his fugitive verses, scattered through magazines and a0 
nuals, into a neat small tome, and inscribed it to Leigh 
Hunt. There is nothing in the collection demanding 
any particular notice, as the character of his compositions 
is generally known to the readers of contemporary poetty: 
Flowing and graceful, and more distinguished by sweet 
ness and amenity, and a gentle enthusiasm, than by fit 
or passion, his effusions, without startling or captivating® 
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frst sight, steal quietly into congenial hearts ; and with- 
sot awakening any vehement emotion, are treasured and 
prooded over. We might easily find a more ambitious 
specimen of the new pieces in the volume, but none which, 
for various good reasons, is, we believe, likely to be more 
generally admired than this 

SONNET TO LEIGH HUNT. 


Thy heart is young, it never can grow old, 

For Love’s kind dew still keeps it fresh and rife 

With pleasant leafiness, which no strife 

Hath ever stained, no cruel craft made cold! 

—To feel the Beautirut and turn to gold, 

The very dross of nature, through thy life 

Hath been thy fond employ : and sorrow’s knife 

Hath vainly tried, by gnashings manifold, 

To sever thy true heart from gentleness 

Towards all mankind ! / doubt thee not—I know 

Thy nature, and I know it not the less 

That we have seldom met. The sunny flow 

Of truth and love is mantling round thee there, 

{n thine own home, midst books and fancies fair. 

A Recorp or THE Pyramips. By John Edmund 
Reade.—There is a singleness and strength of purpose, 
an earnestness of perseverance about this gentleman,— 
which, in spite of the coldness, indifference, or the unwise 
contempt of the public and the critics, enables him to 
steer right onward,—and which commands respect. His 
New Dramatic Poem, the Record of the Pyramids, we 
should imagine likely to be not a whit more popular than 
his Italy. Whatever he has written, betokens, at least, 
an earnest and a cultivated mind, devoted to poetry. 
Having dedicated Italy to Sir Robert Peel out of office, 
Mr. Reade now inscribes the Pyramids to the same gen- 
tleman in office ; and for this diverting reason, that both 
Peel and the Pyramids occupy a “ transcendent posi- 
tion,” and that Sir Robert, like the Pyramids, remains 
in character “ unchanged and unshaken, through every 
reverse of fortune.” We would not have our readers 
judge of the work by the dedication,—of the poetry by 
the logic. 


Lavpate Pueri Dominum, Hymns ror My CHILDREN. 
By T. H., Esq.—These are elegant compositions in 
verse, by a pious Roman Catholic. The volume is al- 


most overdone with pretty embellishments, savouring | 


mightily of “ Papistry.” Though it contains many 
beautiful and touching lessons and precepts, it may not 
be, in all respects, fit to be placed in the hands of Pro- 
testant children; but this we leave to their religious in- 
structors. 

Gisippus, or Tue Forcotren Frienp ; A Play, in Five 
Acts. By Gerald Griffin, Author of the Collegians, &c. 


London : Maxwell & Co.—This play, written when the | 


author was very young, and before any of his Tales, has 
had ill-luck, first and last, with theatrical managers. 
Mr. Macready, the patron of the classic drama, has 
now, however, pronounced a “ decided opinion in its 
favour,” which we hope the public voice may confirm. 
It is certainly a remarkable production for a youth of 
twenty. 

Soncs or tHe Sworn. By Andrea Ferrara, junior. 
Vincent : Oxford.— The younger Andrea lays lustily about 
him; his themes are heroes, war, chivalry, and the 
Sworp. The verses abound in life and spirit. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. By Henry Reeve 
and John Edward Taylor.—A few of the gems of Jean 
Paul, Goéthe, Novalis, and other of the more eminent 

imaginative writers ar: translated into elegant 
English, and form a charming little volume. 
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| I Wartcnep tHe Heavens ; A Poem. By V., Author 


of IX. Poems.—This is a production of some mark ani 
likelihood ; a poem in the Spenserian stanza, and of the 
school of Shelly, without the objectionable teudency 
which his poetry is imagined by some to possess, 

Porms From Eastern Sources; Tae Sreaprast 
Prince, and Other Poems. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 

Poems, to which is added Be_movr Hovsr—a Play 
not divided into Acts. By G. K. Mathews.—A queer 
| rigmarole production. 
| Tne Barn Susscription Batt.—A ditto, ditto to the 
above. 

Conscience. An Essay in blank verse. 

Tue Lor or Mortarity, and Other Poems, By the 
Rey. Adam Nelson, M.A. 

Hymys. By Thomas Harit. 

SeLect Poetry ror Cuitpren. By Joseph Payne.— 
A nice little book. 

SOLITUDE, A Porm ; with Other Poems. By George 
Wingfield, Esq. Saunders & Otley. 

Scenes of Joy and Wor. By Evan Rhyse. 





PAMPHLETS. 

The Dirrvusion of Potitica. KNowLence among the 
WorkinG Crasses. An address delivered before the 
members of the Bradford Reform Club. By Samuel 
Smiles, M. D.—The time has not long gone by when it 
was dangerous to teach working-men to read or write. 
What use had labourers for more knowledge than their 
pastor conveyed to them on Sundays, save to make them 
discontented with their condition, and disrespectful to 
their superiors? The same prejudice which then existed 
against giving education of any sort to the people, still 
exists against their making politics, to them a most im- 
portant branch of morals, the subject of their studies. 
But it too must give way. The people are educating 
themselves in politics, as in other departments of 
knowledge; and Dr. Smiles is among the best of their 
arsistants. His Address embodies many of those en- 
| lightened yet sober views which should guide the people 
| in their onward progress. 

FraNkHAM’S Discourse ON THE ENLARGED AND Pen- 
pUuLous ABDOMEN, WITH CURSORY OBSERVATIONS FOR 
tHE Use or tHE Dyspeptic. Second Edition. Ave- 
| MENTED BY A Dissertation oN Gout. Longman & Co. 
| —We thought well of this work on its first appearance, 
| 
{ 





and certainly do not consider it deteriorated by the ad- 

ditional matter. All that we need now say is, that the 
| entire treatise may be studied with advantage by those 
“with fair round belly with good capon lined,” but will 
be of very little use at present to the Paisley weavers. 

Tnovucuts on the Retative Vatve of Fresco and O11 
Paintine, as applied to the ArcuirectunaL Decora- 
tions of the Houses of Paktiament. By B. R. Haydon. 
—Mr. Haydon’s opinions on this subject are already well 
known. The Thoughts are the substance, or probably the 
entire body, of a discourse lately read by him at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. It is 
to be hoped that his suggestions and exhortations may 
have some effect in the proper quarter. 

“No Porery,” the Cry Examinep.—The spirit of this 
pamphlet is contained in the following sentence from Dr. 
Price, which forms its motto,—* The essential spirit of 
Popery has been retained under a Protestant name ; and 
the consequence has been distraction to the state, and 

iormality and worldly-mindedness to the church.” 
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Hints Initvsrrative of the Duty of Dissent. By the 


Rev. Thomas Binney. 

Lorp Brovenam’s Speecn on the Income Tax ; deli- 
vered in the House of Lords, March 17th. Hooper: 
London. 

Remarks on Prevaitinc Errors respectinc Cur- 
RENCY AND BANKING. 

Pian ov Economy ror GovERNMENT, Farmino, Manv- 
FACTURES, AND TRADE. 

A Letrer to Georce CoMBE ON THE SUBJECT OF HIS 
Essay on tue Constitution oF Man. By one of. the 
People. 

PrincipLes oF Money, WITH THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THE Rerorm or THE CURRENCY AND BANKING, AND TO 
THE Revier oF Financia Dirricutties. By John Wade. 

Tue Reser Provost, on THE Two Citizens. By Argus. 

Speech or CorNELIUS MatHews ON INTERNATIONAL 
Coprricnt. Delivered at the Dinner given in New 
York to Mr. Charles Dickens.—The toast which this 
speech preluded will explain its object. “ An Inter- 
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and beautiful work; and the more-popular-in-its-day 
Tom Cringle’s Log. It is exceedingly neat as a work 
besides its more sterling merits. ; 

THE ABBOTSFORD EpDITION OF THE WAVERLEY Novets. 
Part I.—In this Pictorial Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, we hail Scott’s proudest monument. It is one 
not confined to his native city, nor to any locality, but 


raised in a form that makes it fit to be included amon 


_every man’s household treasures, 


It is intended that 
the Abbotsford Edition shall comprehend whatever j, 
connected with the personal history of Scott and hj, 


friends that can enrich and embellish his fictions, 
such as family and historical portraits ; fac-similes of 


national Copyright :—The only honest turnpike between — 


the readers of two great nations !” 


SERIAL WORKS. 


GALT. 


could not have procured a copy of the Annals of the 
Parish, the Ayrshire Legatees, or The Prorost, in all 
Britain, for love or money. He might have been more 
fortunate in America. What the cause of obstruction 
might be, we do not pretend to guess ; but we trust that 
it was anything save the deadness or indifference of the 
public to those genial and racy fictions, which stamp 
Galt as the true De Foe of Scotland. In their own 
place, his stories are as purely national in costume, and 
as catholic in spirit as are Don Quixote, Tom Jones, or 
Old Mortality. How much will Scotland have lost of 
all that is finest in the national character, before the 
time shall come when Galt’s stories can no longer be 
understood and relished! But this is to contemplate an 
impossibility ; to dream of a period in which Burns and 
Scott, and the language in which their writings are 
embalmed, have been forgotten. The unrivalled, in his 
own walk, and unique merits of Galt as a fictionist were 


hand-writings, landscapes, architectural designs, anq 
the many objects of art or of antiquarian interest— 
weapons, old armour, and the “ fouth of auld nick. 
nackets,” which he had accumulated at Abbotsford. The 
Part before us contains Scott’s general preface to the 
first collected edition of his Works, to what he called 
the Magnum Opus ; and fragments or detached passages 
of hints and studies for Waverley and other Works, to. 
gether with the first five chapters of that romance. The 
Part is profusely embellished. The frontispiece is a 
well-executed steel engraving by William Miller, of 


| Edinburgh, of a view of the Vale of Menteith, the monn. 

Biackwoop’s Stanparp Novers.—Ga t’s WorkKS. | tains of the Trosachs in the distance ; and each section 
—We notice with much pleasure, that, ina re-issue of a | and chapter has appropriate head and tail-pieces. None 
aeries of popular novels, the publishers have commenced | 
Biackwoop’s StanpaRpD Novets with the fictions of | 


It seems not alittle strange, but such we believe | 
is the fact, that for a number of years a Scotchman | 


of them is more interesting than Scott’s comfortable 
modern easy-chair, over which is thrown his shepherd’s 
maud ; and by which lie his walking-stick, his strong 
shoes, and gaiters, as if placed in readiness for his daily 


_ramble through his moors and young plantations. The 


| 


at once acknowledged by his contemporaries, though | 


they have never yet, in our opinion, been sufficiently 
appreciated. It therefore gives us great satisfaction to 
find that this cheap and neat edition of the best of his 
works may give the world another opportunity of 
judging of his claims, and perceiving his beauties. His 
friend, Dr. Moir of Musselburgh, ( Delta,) has prefixed 


titles him to the grateful regards of the admirers of 
Galt’s genius. The biography is, on the whole, a pain- 
ful record—for when was the history of genius all felici- 


most eminent British artists have deemed themselves 
honoured in contributing to the beauty and perfection of 
this edition, and in having their names associated with 
it ; and original portraits and every kind of relic pours 
in so freely from old Scottish families, that the difficulty 
will be what to select. 

Martin Doyie’s Cyctop#pia or Practicat Hes 
BANDRY AND Rurat Arrairs. Part I.—A second and 
augmented edition of this work is appearing in Parts, 
We presume that its utility as a manual is not a whit 
impaired by the lively manner in which it is written. 

Kyicut’s Picrorta, SuHakspere. Part XLIIL— 
This Part is occupied with an account of the plays 
ascribed to Shakspere, namely, Locrine, Sir John Old- 
castle, The Puritan, The Life and Death of Lord Thomas 
Cromwell, The London Prodigal, and A Yorkshire Tra- 
gedy. Specimens are given from the best of these 
dramas. Mr. Knight concludes that none of them could 
have been written by Shakspere ; and on all questions 


_ regarding Shakspere, his opinion is entitled to the utmost 


} 
| 


deference. 
ENGLAND IN, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Part V. 
Northern Division: Lancashire. Part V. Southern 


_ Division : Cornwall.— County and family history, old 
a memoir to the stories, written in a spirit which en- | 


tous !—but it is not without instruction ; nor is our pity | 


our tender commiseration the less due, that many of the 
difficulties with which Galt was doomed to struggle in 
his later years were partly attributable to his own im- 
prudence. 

Besides the best of Galt’s novels, this new series al- 
ready comprehends Mr. Lockhart’s Valerius, a classic 





stories and traditions, and a lively personal narrative of 
the adventures met with while in quest of them, rendet 
this a delightful work, independently of its embellish- 
ments, which are appropriate, fine, and numerous. 
WinKLeE’s CaTHEDRALS.—This elegant work is now 
completed by the publication of the 56th Part. It must 
long keep an honoured place among those works in which 
Art becomes the graceful handmaiden and the populat 
minister to national feeling, and venerable antiquity. 
Le Kevx’s Memoriats or Campatpoe, Parts 26, 27, 
28.—These Parts contain numerous views of Jesus College 
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sod Bt. Peter's College, with the usual historical and de- , published in Glasgow, an appropriate locality for such a 

‘otive accounts of the buildings, from the pen of Tho- work. It is conducted with ability and spirit, and will, 
gas Wright, Esq., and the Rev. H. Longueville Jones,— _ we hope, meet with the encouragement which it deserves. 
both of Cambridge. | Annyvuat of the Granp CaLepontan Cur.ine Cren, for 

ELEMENTS OF Evectro-MetaLiurcy ; oR, Tue Art 1842.—This is a report of the meetings of all the Curling 
og WoRKING IN Metats. By Alfred Smeer, F.R.S. | Clubs in the world, we presume, that were held during 
second Edition. Parts I. and II. the last year; and also of numerous recent Curling 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE, DIVESTED OF TECHNICALI- Matches. 


me co 7+ > 
nes. By T. J. Rawlins, Professor of Drawing and Per- Pictures of Porutar Peopie; or, ILtustrations of 


spective. Human Nature. By the author of “ Random Recollec- 
Facts anp Figures. Nos. VIII. and IX. tions.” No, I.—Sketches of this sort demand a lighter 
CuamBers’s INFORMATION FOR THE Prorte. Part and more dashing pencil than that of the author of 
XVIJ. Arithmetic, Geometry, &c. “* Random Recollections ;” yet the Marriageable Man is 
CurisTIAN MisceLtany. Part LV. not amiss; and all the articles will find admirers. It is 


TuorNnToN’s History OF THE British Empire iN INDIA, g happy provision of nature, that every author finds his 


Vol. HI. Part I. own public ; the great difference being, that genius has 
JnquiRY INTO THE PrincipLes or Poviticat Justice, the power to create a public for itself. 
wp 17s INFLUENCE ON Morais AND Happiness. By 
William Godwin. Part I. | 
Tue YeaR Book of Facts for 1842 ; with a Portrait, Map or ArrGuanistan, CaBuL, THE Punsaus, Rag- 
of the late Dr. Birkbeck. Pp. 288. Tilt & Bogue. | POOTANAH, AND THE River Inous. By James Wyld, 
Cummine’s Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Part XII. | Geographer to the Queen and Prince Albert.—Past and 
With a portrait of Bishop Ferrars, and other embellish- | coming events will make this map, which is upon a 
ments, scenic, and of costumes. rather large scale, of general interest both at home and 
Tae British Minstret, and Musicat and Literary | in India. 
MisceLLaNy.—This is a new Glasgow publication, very | Portrait or Lorp Brovucgham.—A young Artist of 
neatly got up. It contains in each penny number, one | this city, named Grierson, has just engraved and pub- 
good popular song with the music. We say good, at least | lished a Portrait of Lord Brougham, which makes, at 
for the three that we have seen. The rest of the pages are | all events, the most agreeable likeness we have yet seen 
occupied with anecdotes and facts connected with Mu- | of his Lordship. It is well executed in mezzotint ; the 
sic, extracted from books. plate about 104 inches by 9. It will be a desirable and 
Tue PracticaL Mecuanic and ENGINEER’s MaGa- | welcome acquisition to the numerous admirers of the 


y . . . . . | . . . . 
uxg&. First HatF-VoLume.—This scientific journal is | illustrious original, 


-_—_—- 





POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL. 


It is to be feared that the prayer for Sir Robert Peel, put up by certain “ respectable inhabitants of Kidder- 
minister,’ is not all at once to be answered. ‘ The path he has so gloriously entered upon,”’ is now pretty well 
defined. He is a triumphant party minister. No Tory dares gainsay, and no Whig cares effectually to oppose 
him on any point of vital importance tothe People. Yet “the sun of prosperity, through his means, under Di- 
vine Providence,” has not yet risen, though we are as:ured it is “to rise upon Old England.” His Sliding 
Scale is the law of the land ; and already he boasts that the tax on Corn has fallen from 27 to 13 shillings a 
quarter. Let not the landlords, however, be uneasy,—while, short of absolute famine, 13 shillings is as available 
for a prohibitory duty as 36, and while no man finds any abatement in his baker's bill. The Council of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League seem to place no more faith in the new Sliding Scale, than in those alterations in the Tariff 
which relate to provisions. Nor for a gradual reduction of prices,—which, in the natural course of things must take 
place, unless there should be a succession of bad seasons unprecedented in the history of the world,—will they 
give to Sir Robert’s Tariff the thanks due to a bountiful Providence. But Sir Robert has carried his new shape 
of Corn Monopoly ; as he will carry his Tariff in substance, and his Income-Tax unmitigated. And what 
have the great body of the people gained by these wondrous measures! The promise of some shadowy 
advantage that may at some future time arise from some of the alterations in the Tariff; and the Ministers’ 
declaration in favour of Free Trade, which The Spectator reckons as important as the Tariff itself, and in so 
doing probably rates both at their true value. Sir Robert is an admirer of the principle of Free Trade,—of 
Free Trade in the abstract. Well, this is something. Neither Lord John Russell, nor yet Mr. Macaulay, have 
got the length of admiring extension of the Suffrage, even in the abstract. 

With the exception of Sir Robert Peel’s triumphant procedure, there has been little done in Parliament 
Worthy of much attention. Mr. Sharman Crawford’s praiseworthy attempt gave a few honest men an opporta- 
uity of recording their opinions ; and demonstrated how far exactly the Whig party will go—which is just no 
length at all. Mr. Roebuck’s cleverly managed coup-de-theatre, which took the House nearly as much by sur- 
prise—at being found out—as Lord Castlereagh’s memorable declaration of its corruption being “ notorious as the 
sun at noon-day,” did not in the least astonish the people, who have long been perfectly aware of the existence 
of such disreputable facts as those disclosed. The candour of Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Duncombe’s ironical 
motion, the more cutting for its truth, tell strongly in Parliament ; but are no news to the three millions 
of Chartists, and to the thrice three millions of the English, Irish, and Scotch people, who view 
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the House of Commons as at present constituted with little more respect or confidence than the Chay. 
tists themselves do ; and place very little faith or hope either in Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, or any 
other Committee ; or in Lord John Russell’s Bribery Bill, or any other Bribery Bill. To put a stop 
to bribery by act of Parliament, to any effectual extent, is, in the present state of the constituey. 
cies, about as idle as an attempt to prevent seduction by a Bishop’s bill. The Chartists better understand 
the vice and the remedy, when they say, “ Reform it altogether” by granting such an extension of the suffrage 
as we crave. 

It is with an ill grace,and some appearance of inconsistency, to say nothing of the injudiciousness of such a |,ne 
of conduct, that some Radical members and journalists attempt to throw discredit and ridicule upon the judgment 
and the tactics of the Chartists, while professing to concur in their objects, and praising the purity of their 
motives. Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, who might be coupled in a leash here, and who would walt 
together lovingly, must have been peculiarly indebted to Mr. Roebuck for furnishing them with those weapons 
of attack on the Chartists, which they did not fail to employ. The Chartist Petition, whatever be its defects, 
was treated far too cavalierly by Mr. Roebuck. The document was entitled to more respect, not only as 
emanating from a body of people, august were it but for their numbers, their sufferings, and their singular 
forbearance, and also for the great truths it embodies, and which vastly preponderate over what is erroneous ang 
equivocal. Noman has a right to taunt the working-classes with the ill selection of their leaders, and make this an 
argument against their fitness to exercise the franchise, unless he can at the same time show that a better choice was 
in their power, and rejected; and that they choose their leaders worse than many enlightened bodies, enjoying the 
franchise, do representatives to Parliament. If the choice of leaders were the test of the People’s intelligence, this 
were an argument for disfranchising two-thirds of the present Electors. But the Chartists have no choice 
in their power. Like other men in similar emergencies, they take the best instruments they can obtain 


for their immediate purpose. Their confidence may sometimes be unworthily bestowed ; but it is placed in | 


men who sympathize with them, and who have, or affect to have, a community of interests and objects. And 
when have the people ever either acted ungratefully to their real friends, or rejected, as guides and leaders, 
men of ability, integrity, and moral weight, who were willing to act with them, and for them? Again, the 
means by which they pursue their objects are severely censured by those who never once condescend to point 
out what better means they might adopt. Are they to be blamed for not submitting to be made the tools of a 
party, or even for interfering with party arrangements,—for creating a sensation where they despair of producing 
a moral conviction. The success of Joseph Sturge, single-handed, and in a few months, shows what may be done 
among the intelligent people—among the Chartists, by those on whose integrity they can rely, and who go those 
lengths in reform, short of which they can have no hope of any permanent improvement in their social condition. 
And this is their great object, as in reason it ought to be. Along with censure and reproach, we should like, at 
all times, to see practical suggestions for better plans of organization, and wiser, though equally energetic 
modes of pursuing their ends. 

Disheartening as is the political aspect of the times, and dark and dismaying as are the domestic prospects of 
the country, there are a few insulated facts, which, viewing them also as indications, afford ground of gratula- 
tion. The most eminent is the spontaneous choice of Mr. Hume, by the Montrose Burghs, (though to the distur- 
bance of certain well-understood Whig arrangements;) and a sincerity in the pursuit of real reform, now evinced 
by many of the adherents of the late Whig Government, which leaves it, as an Opposition, very far behind. Of 
an organized Parliamentary Liberal Opposition, so far as the mere Whigs are concerned, there is indeed no appear- 
ance. On party measures, or finance questions,—as whether it shall be by a modified Sliding Scale, or a fixed duty 
of eight shillings, that the People’s food shall be taxed ; whether timber or sugar be the fairer subject of taxation, 
there is diversity, or pretended diversity, of opinion ; but on every fundamental principle,—on everything bearing 
on those organic changes which Reformers consider vital and essential, there is the greatest harmony. In opposing 
the prayer of the Chartists’ Petition, the Whig and the Tory Leader marched hand in hand, like the united 
Majesties of Brentford, frowningly. In past times the Whig leaders might have urged that the People should 
be heard for their distress, if not on the ground of their fancied rights ; but now they can be heard in the 
House of their Representatives upon no plea whatever. Mr. Roebuck is so unfortunate as an advocate, that in 
pleading that their prayer to be heard should be granted, he makes out, to the satisfaction of Sir Robert and 
Lord John, a case why it should not be heard. 

Another, and the last of Sir Robert Peel’s great trials, is approaching, in the attempt to continue the Whig 
Poor Law. The Home-Secretary has officially assumed the odium of announcing its continuance. After con- 
siderable bluster, honest and hypocritical, it will, by the aid of the Whigs, be carried, and, in fact, more firmly 
fixed upon the country than ever; never to be shaken off, until some of the principles found in the Chartist 
Petition are not only discussed, but the law of the land. Having in a few months bestowed upon the People 
the blessing of a new Bread-Tax, a Poor-Law of which every one admits the extreme harshness, and an oppres 
sive and odious Income-Tax, nothing more remains to be done to render Sir Robert’s first Session memorable and 
illustrious, save the vigorous prosecution, upon a grander scale, of two expensive wars in the East,—wars which 
few venture to justify in their commencement, either from policy or principle, and which surely will not improve 
in character, when, from unwise, aggressive, and wasteful, they shall also become merciless and vengeful. The 


moral sense of the nation will, we trust, be strongly expressed upon this matter, whatever is sanctioned by the 
Parliament. 
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